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Editorial  Page  Expenses  Are  Wasted 
If  It  Yields  To  All  Pressures 

How  Eight  Editors  Faced  Coercion  Told  In  Actual  Instances  Showing 
Demands  By  Advertisers — Promotion  Is  Needed 


By  PROF.  ROSCOE  ELLARD 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri 


Major  news  in  our  lifetime  will 
never  again  be  simple.  The  mind 
seeks  order  in  the  things  that  vitally 
concern  it;  and 
there  is  little  or¬ 
der  in  a  day’s 
news.  Editorial 
pages,  therefore, 
are  no  Icmger 
caviar  to  the 
general:  they  are 
butter  and  eggs. 

Readers  need 
them;  smart 
merchants  of 
news  deliver  the 
best  they  can 
get  displayed  at¬ 
tractively. 

Bed  and  mattress  manufacturers 
hive  found  it  highly  expedient  to 
“educate”  the  public  about  rest  and 
sleep;  tobacco  merchants,  about  their 
methods  of  curing  and  manufacture. 
Yet  we  seldom  bother  to  enlighten 
the  newspaper  public  about  one  of 
our  most  difficult  problems — interpre¬ 
tation. 

A  good  editorial  page  is  expensive 
to  produce,  but  it  has  a  proved  box 
office  value,  when  competently  mer¬ 
chandized.  Why  not  make  up  our 
minds  whether  we  have  an  editorial 
page  worth  readers’  time — and  then 
either  explain  what  can  reasonably 
be  expected  of  it,  or  quit  spending 
money  on  it  entirely? 

News  and  editorial  policy  can  be 
more  intelligently  identified  and  more 
sympathetically  judged  by  the  reader 
knows  how  advertising  and 
reader  pressures  bear  upon  editors. 
So  many  “Brass  Checks”  have  been 
written  about  the  counting  room  con¬ 
trol  of  journalism  that  this  discussion 
will  confine  itself  to  recent  concrete 
cases,  and  to  what  may  be  helpful 
conclusions.  These  conclusions  every 
ezpCTienced  newspaperman  knows, 
but  critics  from  Upton  Sinclair  to 
George  Seldes  have  either  missed 
them  or  obsciured  them. 

Snclair’s  “Brass  Check”  and  Seldes’ 
“Freedom  of  the  Press”  are  essentially 
tnie,  I  think,  in  detail;  but  they  are 
wrong  in  their  emphasis  and  in  the 
totality  of  effect  their  pictures  give  to 
the  layman.  What  institution — edu¬ 
cation,  the  bar,  statesmanship,  the 
church — is  free  from  its  weak  char¬ 
acters  or  occasional  surrender,  in  self- 
PWiervation,  to  nefarious  and  inexor¬ 
able  pi^ure? 

A  point  to  imderstand  is  that  since 
human  society  at  times  becomes  pred¬ 
atory  it  requires  power  to  be  virtu- 
ou^  unless  one  can  masochistically 
*®)oy  being  crippled,  perhaps  de¬ 
stroyed.  Stockholders  rarely  possess 
that  abnormality.  Newspaper  invest- 
o'cnts  are  huge;  operating  expense  is 


high;  newspapers  must  publish  regu¬ 
larly  whether  the  advertising  for  each 
issue  is  profitable  or  not  Newspapers 
need  both  advertising  revenue  and 
constant  readers  in  order  to  exist. 

A  newspaper  can  offend  one  or  two 
advertisers — if  it  has  many;  it  can  at¬ 
tack  a  utility;  but  if  it  loses  any  sig¬ 
nificant  proportion  of  its  buying  pub¬ 
lic,  the  constant  reader,  it  loses  the 
indispensable  service  it  must  sell  to 
the  advertiser.  Yet  it  is  not  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  that  pays  for  news  and 
comment;  the  advertiser  pays. 

Journalism,  therefore,  must  weigh 
each  pressure  for  suppression  or  sup¬ 
port  in  terms  of  its  existence.  Each 
editor  must  ask,  “Are  we  strong 
enough  to  withstand  this  pressure? 
Is  the  issue  significant  enough  to  lose 
on  it,  perhaps  quixotically,  $10,000  or 
$1,000,000;  5,000  or  50,000  readers?” 
The  problem  is  not  as  simple  as 
many  critics  assume. 

Obviously,  rmless  the  pressure  is 
unusually  strong,  the  metropolitan 
daily  can  laugh  at  the  attempt  to 
coerce;  the  smaller  paper  cannot,  for 
the  snialler  paper  nee^  nearly  every 
advertiser  on  its  books  and  nearly 
every  reader  on  its  list  in  order  to 
pay  a  reasonable  dividend  on  its  stock. 

This  is  because,  as  Adolph  Ochs 
once  put  it,  “The  more  readers,  the 
more  independence  of  influence  of  ad¬ 
vertisers;  the  fewer  readers,  the  more 
dependence  on  the  advertiser.  It  may 
seem  like  a  contradiction  (yet  it  is 
the  truth)  to  assert:  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  advertisers  the  less  influence 
they  are  able  to  exert  on  the  pub¬ 
lisher.”  (Cited  in  the  “History  of 
the  Netr  York  Times”  by  Elmer 
Davis.) 

The  following  cases  are  recent,  hav¬ 
ing  been  collected  for  this  article. 
They  have  come  from  newspapermen 
who  saw  the  pressures  applied  and 
observed  results.  The  sources  are  au¬ 
thentic;  signed  statements  setting 
forth  the  facts  are  in  my  files.  I  am 
not,  however,  at  liberty  to  name  the 
papers;  and  I  could  not  further  the 
purpose  of  the  article  by  doing  so. 

Here,  for  instance,  are  four  cases 
of  bank  pressure.  Each  illustrates 
the  power  of  power,  the  threat  to 
editorial  freedom  when  a  newspaper 
is  financially  weak  or  d^;>endent  upon 
a  few  advertisers.  Each  suggests  that 
journalistic  yielding  to  business  may 
result  not  from  tmethical  standards 
but  from  the  desire  to  exist: 

Paper  A,  a  weekly  in  a  town  of 
500;  local  bank  X  carried  advertising 
in  each  issue;  the  paper  did  its  financ¬ 
ing  through  this  bank  and  owed  it 
$800.  The  county  court  sought  to 


designate  a  competitive  bank  for  the 
deposit  of  coimty  funds  because  of 
X  bank’s  previous  methods  of  han¬ 
dling  the  coimty  money.  ’The  presi¬ 
dent  of  X  bank  requested  “that  no 
news  be  printed  of  the  county  court 
procedure”;  the  news  was  killed. 

Paper  B,  a  daily  in  a  city  of  25,000; 
the  majority  of  the  stock  was  owned 
by  a  local  bank;  the  paper  sought  to 
support  a  capable  man  for  state  office. 
The  bank  objected  beca>ise  of  the 
candidate’s  disapproval  of  certain  loose 
banking  practices.  The  candidate  was 
not  supported. 

Paper  C,  a  rich  and  capably  edited 
daily  in  a  city  of  several  hundred 
thousand;  the  editorial  policy  for  years 
had  been  highly  intelligent,  liberal, 
and  justified  the  declaration  of  “fear¬ 
less  comment  for  the  public  good.” 
After  the  owner’s  death,  the  paper 
found  itself  with  a  large  bank  as  man¬ 
ager  because  of  the  bank’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  trustee  of  the  estate.  Upon 
order,  paper  C  completely  reversed 
its  editorial  stand  to  conform  with 
that  of  the  bank’s  board  of  directors. 
In  a  municipal  campaign  the  paper 
printed  imtruths  concerning  non¬ 
partisans  and  gave  entirely  unbal¬ 
anced  space  in  its  comment  to  the 
sides  involved. 

Paper  D,  one  of  the  great  dailies  in 
the  country,  in  a  city  of  nearly  a 
million  inhabitants;  immediately  prior 
to  the  “bank  holiday,”  the  paper 
printed  news  of  bank  failures  through¬ 
out  the  country  on  the  front  page. 
One  day  a  vice-president  of  the  most 
powerful  bank  in  the  metropolis,  a 
clearing  house  executive,  requested 
the  managing  editor  to  “bury  stories 
of  bank  failures.”  Said  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor:  “Mr.  - ,  I  think  t 

know  how  to  run  my  newspaper;  I 
hope  you  know  how  to  run  your  bank 
as  well.  Good  afternoon.”  Result: 
competing  newspapers  in  that  city 
have  carried  practically  all  the  bank 
advertising,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  keep  banking  news  from  paper  D. 

These  cases  are  t3rpical  of  business 
pressures.  In  each  instance,  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  one  of  power.  The  loss 
of  bank  advertising  makes  little  dif¬ 
ference  to  paper  D  because,  illus¬ 
trative  of  Mr.  Och’s  principle,  the  pa¬ 
per  has  many  advertisers;  and  as  for 
withholding  news,  you  carmot  keep 
news  from  skillful  reporters — the 
President  of  the  United  States  can¬ 
not,  and  the  president  of  a  bank  can¬ 
not. 

A  case  involving  a  newspaper  that 
was  just  as  strong,  however — one  of 
the  country’s  very  great  dailies — sug¬ 
gests  that  no  newspaper  is  strong 


enough  to  resist  all  financial  pressure. 

Shortly  after  the  NRA  went  into 
effect,  paper  E  published  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  page,  widely  considered  (xie  of 
the  most  brilliant  pages  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  comment  defending  the  right  of 
employes  in  general  to  organize,  par¬ 
ticularly  referring  to  the  employes  of 
a  vastly  powerful  industry,  local  units 
of  which  were  then  having  labor  trou¬ 
ble.  This  industry  withdrew  its  ad¬ 
vertising  completely,  cutting  the  rev¬ 
enue  of  the  paper  by  approximately 
$200,000  witl^  a  short  period.  If 
this  had  continued,  of  course,  the  loss 
of  income  would  have  been  tremen¬ 
dous.  Result:  the  distinguished  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  was  retired  to 
another  position  on  the  paper  and  a 
new  editor  installed.  No  retraction 
was  published,  but  the  editorial  policy 
became  more  conservative  and  the 
advertising  of  the  offended  industry 
was  restored. 

Paper  F,  large  daily  but  recently 
reorganized  and  striving  to  build  up 
advertising  accounts  in  an  eastern 
metropolis;  a  reporter  obtained  an  in¬ 
terview  with  a  prominent  authority 
who  had  recently  completed  a  study 
on  good  and  bad  advertising  of  silk 
hose  and  other  articles  of  women’s 
apparel.  The  managing  editor  threw 
the  story  out  for  fear  it  would  offend 
advertisers.  Essentially  the  same  in¬ 
terview  appeared  the  next  day  in  a 
competing  paper. 

Paper  F  prints  practically  no  news 
of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  (Edi¬ 
tors  generally,  however,  seem  afraid 
to  touch  this  news  with  a  ten-foot 
pole.)  Those  in  charge  of  cooking 
pages  on  Paper  F  have  been  advised 
to  “print  no  recipes  for  homemade  ice 
cream  since  such  material  might  of¬ 
fend  ice  cream  manufacturers.” 

Paper  F  illustrates  the  importance 
of  power.  Elxecutives  in  the  lower 
brackets,  or  executives  not  sure  of 
their  judgment,  seem  more  amenable 
to  pressure  than  are  the  publishers 
themselves.  Doubtless,  the  facts  that 
newly  organized  paper  F  is  not  yet 
substantially  profitable  and  that  the 
order  against  the  interview  and  the 
recipes  were  issued  by  a  subordinate 
have  much  to  do  with  this  weak  pol¬ 
icy.  Supporting  this  interpretation  is 
the  attitude  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
which  frequently  publishes  recipes 
for  homemade  ice  cream  in  a  city 
where  ice  cream  manufacturing  ad¬ 
vertises  well. 

Paper  G,  a  daily  in  a  city  of  150,(XK), 
greatly  improved  both  its  own  position 
and  that  of  its  town  by  an  editorial 
policy  which  among  other  virtues  pos¬ 
sessed  that  of  firm  resistance  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  reader  pressure.  The 
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town  had  a  bad  labor  situation;  both  In  one  highly  regarded  “quality” 
labbr  and  capital  adopted  intolerant  magazine  you  will  find  stimulating 
views.  Advertisers  applied  strong  and  “fearless”  articles  about  the  New 
pressure  on  all  newspapers;  the  two  Deal  administration,  the  morals  of 
leading  papers  yielded  and  published  youth,  and  the  institution  of  marriage, 
only  the  employers’  side  of  news  or  But  you  will  not  find  articles  against 


interpretation.  The  labor  situation  private  schools,  stock  brokerage  firms, 
grew  steadily  worse  and  the  town  or  insurance  companies.  Neither  Jim 


went  steadily  down. 


Farley  nor  Mr.  Roosevelt;  neither 


A  weak  third  paper  adopted  from  youth  as  a  social  group,  nor  happily 
the  first  a  policy  of  printing  all  the  married  men  and  women  as  such. 


news  fairly  and  of  presenting  on  its  advertise  in  magazines. 


editorial  page  an  imprejudiced  and  The  depression  has  made  editing 


illuminating  interpretation  of  the  basic  more  difficult  for  periodicals  of  highly 
causes  imderlying  the  dispute;  finally  selective  circulation  and  narrow  range 


it  demanded  arbitration  and  found  of  advertisers  than  it  has  for  news- 
many  employers  as  well  as  many  papers  and  popular  magazines  with 


American  Federation  of  Labor  leaders  their  general  lists  of  subscribers  and 


in  favor  of  this  move. 


numerous  advertisers.  One  prominent 


Paper  G  went  steadily  ahead  and  magazine  last  year  lost  $82,000.  A 
became  the  strongest  paper  in  the  new  editor  has  been  appointed  with 


community.  This  paper  reports  it  has  the  clear  imderstanding  that  he  make 
practically  no  difficulty  now  with  the  magazine  a  financial  success. 


pressure  groups.  Indeed,  once  a  paper 
yields  to  a  pressure  group  the  prob- 


This  discussion  with  its  specific  cases 
makes  clear,  I  hope,  why  the  sins  of 


lem  increases,  because  the  group  can  some  editorial  interpretation  are  not 
never  be  satined  with  anything  short  the  sins  of  all;  that  the  sins  need  to 


of  surrender  to  its  views.  A  pressure  be  observed  with  an  understanding 
group  never  wants  both  sides  printed.  and  that  a  knowledge  of  edi- 

Two  subtler  types  of  pressure  are  torial  procediu-e,  of  advertising  pres- 


more  difficult  for  an  editorial  writer  sure,  of  reader  prejudice  and  apathy, 
to  combat.  One  is  the  sincere  class-  may  enable  one  to  recognize  the 


consciousness  of  either  the  publisher  symptoms  of  journalistic  strength  or 
or  of  stockholders  of  authority;  the  weakness. 


other  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  readers  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  as 


toward  important  issues  over  which  long  as  joiirnalism  depends  upon  ad 


they  cannot  get  excited. 


vertising  almost  entirely  for  its  reve- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  11-12  —  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Circulators,  meeting, 
Beckley,  W.  Va. 

April  15-17  —  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  An¬ 
nual  Convention,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

April  19  —  Associated  Press, 
annual  convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  20-21— N.  Y.  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Mgrs.  Assn.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

April  20-23 — A.N.P.A.  annual 
convention,  Waldorf  -  Astoria 
New  York. 

April  22-24 — Wisconsin  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Madi¬ 
son. 

April  26  —  Canadian  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Toronto. 

April  26-28 — Assn,  of  National 
Advertisers,  spring  meeting  for 
members  only.  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

April  26-27 — ^Harrison  Mac¬ 
Donald  Eastern  Want  Ad  Clinic, 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York. 

April  29-May  1  —  American 
Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
annual  convention.  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  30-May  1  —  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  spring  session,  Scranton. 


Tlie  class-conscious  publisher  lives  nue,  advertisers  will  exert  what  pres- 
on  a  suburban  gold  coast,  belongs  to  sure  they  can  to  obtain  a  favorable 


the  Country  Club,  eats  lunch  with  a 
banker,  an  industrialist,  and  a  cor¬ 


poration  lawyer.  Gradually,  and  quite  lectual  indifference,  and  the  willing- 
sincerely,  the  publisher  changes  what  ness  to  take  part  in  organized  pres- 


may  once  have  be«i  an  unprejudiced  sure,  the  critical  reader  must  feel  the  lesiraoniai  “mner,  mari^K  me 

poiit  of  view.  FinaUy  he  hates  to  puUe  and  wateh  the  hehavlor  of  ^  anniversary  of  the  assocteUon  of 

to  the  -hes.  people,.  .  ?=!  Pish°e?^“pre^“rUvS"^^^ 


the  following  instance:  supposes.  A  little  discerning  scrutiny  '  ,  rr,io.r«d  nwiV,  luite  G.,iii,ror, 

Paper  H,  a  daily  in  a  city  of  sev-  nearly  always  suffices  to  make  news-  ,  c-nWn  -ro  nrociHontc  nt 
eral  mfihon,  started  a  campai^  pa^r  rea^g  de^i^ble.  former  in  the  Chi- 

against  the  gas  company  It  was  an  These  facte,  known  to  newspaper  ^  j. 

established  fact  that  people  were  pay-  men,  are  not  known  to  readers.  Read-  D  tr  't  ffi  ” 

ing  more  for  gas  tlum  when  they  al-  ers  often  expect  aspects  of  our  prod-  °  _  J:„n«- 

the  company  to  increase  the  uct  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them;  C  Mr  and 

BTU  content  and  raise  the  rates  ac-  and  they  know  so  Uttle  of  our  meth- 

cordi^ly.  ^  paper,  the  higher  prices  otk  they  ^ot  appreciate  much  that  books.^cintSnin^  personal 

seemed  just  In  practice,  however,  we  deliver.  and  avd«.n. 


u  _ ;ui^  4.  Ii _  mr.  yjsuum  urtrsiutfu  av  uic  uuiiitri 

afd^fev  ^  T’  ^^d  presented  hoih  Mr.  Sullivan  and 

Mt.  ScolaTO  with  leathcT-bound  tes- 


few  gas  stoves  could  use  a  higher 

efficientiy.  -^e  comply  HODGES  HEADS  COMMITTEE  resented  by  the  firm,  including  Doug- 
pubhshed  about  equaliz-  .j.  executive  las  B.  Houser,  St.  Louis  Globe- 

mg  stove  adjustmrate,  but  the  aver-  y  ^  Democrat;  Paul  Patterson  and  W.  F. 

age  consumer  could  not  learn  how  to  chairman  of  a  committee  on  Schmick.  Baltimore  Sunpapers;  W.  O. 

H  In  nnini  mil  American  participation  in  the  conven-  Taylor,  Boston  Globe;  John  Cowles 

When  pai^r  H  began  to  pomt  out  ^  Continental  Advertising  and  Charles  Feldman,  Des  Moines 

these  facte,  the  gas  company  was  ad-  ,  V,,  Trihune:  Charles  A.  Tv- 


vertising  heavUy  with  equal  space  in  • 

the  tW  largest  papem.  pj^r  G 

immediately  lost  the  advertising,  but  BENNEYANS 

was  powerful  enough  to  continue  the  TUnnovor 


Association  which  will  be  held  in  Register  and  Tribune;  Charles  A.  Ty- 
Paris  this  summer.  ler,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Helen  Rog- 


PROGRAM  ANNOUNCED 
FOR  ASNE  MEET 


Effectiveness  of  Editorials  and  News¬ 
paper  Surveys  Among  Topics  at 
Editors’  ISth  Annual  Convention 
in  Capital,  April  15-17 


content.  As  long  as  readers  possess 

the  human  frailty  of  prejudice,  intel-  SCOlOrO 

lectual  indifference,  and  the  willing-  Honored  at  Dinner 

ness  to  take  part  in  organized  pres-  »  *  ..  •  i  j-  i  •  .u 

ci.rA  f  Ji  ^  testimonial  dmner,  markmg  the 


The  fact  that  reader  apathy  also  nor  incompetence  stein  the  journal- 
can  stifle  comment  is  illustrated  by  istic  pattern  as  much  as  the  layman  ,  tv,..;- 


suppo's^rA  Uttle  ^e^gsTritta;  by  -em^-  of  the  firm  their  famiUes 
fylyyavvc  a^d  mvited  guests.  Both  Mr.  Sullivan 


mer  readine  denendable  ond  Mr.  Scolaro  are  vice-presidents  of 

fnofc  ir^uvr,  ♦  r.  the  firm,  witii  the  former  in  the  Chi- 

rnese  facte,  known  to  newspaper  j  i  * 

en.  are  not  known  to  readers.  Re^- 

ers  often  expect  aspects  of  our  prod-  °  j  j* 

f  Mr.  Osborn  presided  at  the  dmner 


letters  from  Mr.  Osborn  and  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  various  newspapers  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  firm,  including  Doug- 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  .  ers  Reid,  Neuj  York  Herald  Tribune; 

immediately  lost  the  advertismg,  but  BENNEYANS  TO  FLORIDA  Eugene  Meyer,  Washington  Post;  and 
was  powerfiU  enough  to  continue  the  Benneyan.  who  recently  re-  Davis  Merwin,  Minneapolis  Star. 

c^paipi.  ^^era,  howeve  ,  oun  signed  as  director  of  promotion  of  the  Another  honored  guest  at  the  din- 
therm^  umte,  heat^  efficiency,  and  york  American,  sailed  last  week  ner  was  Claude  Cour,  manager  of  the 

rate  dia^es  ^d  to  understand  and  Benneyan  for  a  vacation  at  St.  Louis  office  and  a  member  of  the 

ea^  to  tire  of  m  editorials.  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  organization  for  the  past  30  years. 

The  average  citizen  becomes  accus-  ° 

tomed  to  paying  what  utiUties  charge, 

JiuHS:  news  and  feature  highlights 

It  is  difficult  to  make  him  see  that  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

municii^y-softened  water,  a  differ-  p^ge  Expenses  Wasted  Editorial  .  18 

ent  system  of  computing  g^  rates.  If  it  Yields  to  AU  Pressures. .  3  Personal  . 19-20 

or  a  long  an  vague  ™ove  purge  Winners  of  Editor  &  Publisher  The  Labor  Assignment  . 22 

goven^ent,  can  affect  hm  sig-  Promotion  Contest  . 5-6-7  Youngstown’s  Riddle,  Two-Inch 


to  using  hard  water  instead  of  soft, 
and  to  accepting  corrupt  city  poUtics. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  him  see  that 
municipally-softened  water,  a  differ¬ 
ent  system  of  computing  gas  rates, 
or  a  long  and  vague  move  to  purge 
local  government,  can  affect  him  sig¬ 
nificantly.  So  he  reads  of  such  things 
indifferently,  and  soon  stops  reading 
about  them  at  all.  Wide  interest  is 
indispensable  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  When  editorial  campaigns  bore 
readers,  those  campaigns  cease.  The 
gas  rate  campaign  possessed  merit  in 
fact;  it  simply  fell  of  its  own  weight 
and  disinterest. 

Pressures  are  not  peculiar  to  news¬ 
papers.  The  best  of  our  magazines 
also  are  subject  to  them;  and  indeed 
book  publishers  yield  to  dividends 
and  public  approval  in  selecting  man¬ 
uscripts. 


World  -  Telegram  Signs  Open 
Shop  Contract  With  Guild... 
Coverage  of  Future  War  Will 
be  Mudi  Like  the  Last,  Says 


Used  Car  Rule,  and  How  It 

Was  Solved  .  23 

News  Photography  Course  At¬ 
tracts  140  to  Oklahoma  U .  24 


Simms  .  9  Short  Takes 


Auto  Ads  May  Start  Later  in 

Month  .  10 

Tells  Press  to  Keep  House  in 


War  Not  Imminent  in  Europe, 
Says  Milton  Bronner,  NEA 
Chief  .  27 


Order  .  11  Radio  and  the  Newspapers . 28 

Labor  Board  Elnters  UP  Guild  Circulation  .  29 

Dispute  .  12  Fred  Fuller  Shedd  Dies  at  66 . . .  30 

Pass  in  Review  .  14  Advertising  and  Advertisers . .  31-32 

Our  Own  World  of  Letters . 16  Shop  Talk  at  ‘"niirty” . 36 


Eklitors  of  the  nation’s  leading  news-  < 
papers  will  arrive  in  Washington  next  i 
week  for  the  three-day  convention  of  | 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Eklitors  which  opens  at  the  National 
Press  Club  on  Thursday,  April  15.  chami 

A  highlight  of  the  15th  annual  likewi 
sessions  will  be  an  address  by 
Webb  Miller,  European  correspondent 
brought  back  by  United  Press  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  engagement,  at  10:15 
ajn.  Saturday.  This  address  will  be 
broadcast  over  the  NBC  Red  New 
work.  An  established  feature  of  tbei 
convention  is  an  “off-the-recocM 
meeting  with  the  President  at  t^ 
White  House  for  members  only  at  8:3| 
p.m.  Thursday. 

Charles  O.  Gridley,  president  of  tbev 
National  Press  Club,  will  extendi 
greetings.  Marvin  H.  Creager,  msoA 
aging  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Jonr^l 
nal  and  president  of  the  society,  wiBI 
give  the  annual  address.  ^ 

Following  reports  of  officers  and 
committee  chairman  Thursday  Law^ 
rence  W.  Murphy,  president  of  tad 
American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism,  will  spe3 
on  “Schools  of  Journalism,”  to  be  foil 
lowed  by  a  talk  on  the  Walt»  Will 
liams  Memorial  Foundation  by  Vol 
non  Nash.  ■ 

Friday’s  program  schedules  talks  bj| 

H.  L.  Mencken  and  Edson  K.  Bix^ffl 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Neiotd 
Leader,  on  “Are  Editorials  EffectiTe?4 
Miss  Alice  Hughes  of  the  New  YorM| 
American  will  discuss  “What  Intereslil 
Women.”  At  the  luncheon  meeta^H 
with  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managinifl 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  NewsM 
presiding,  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  chair- 1 
man  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
will  be  heard.  In  the  afternoon  John 
Martin,  managing  editor  of  Time,  will 
be  followed  by  Dr.  George  Gallup, 
director  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion;  John  H.  Sorrells,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal,  who  will  discuss  “Newspaper 
Surveys,”  and  George  F.  Milton, 
tor  of  the  Chattanooga  News,  who  will 
speak  on  “Freedom  of  the  ftess.” 

In  addition  to  Webb  Miller’s  ad¬ 
dress  Saturday  morning.  Count  Raoul 
de  Roussy  de  Sales,  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Paris-Soir,  will 
speak  and  W.  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday  and 
feature  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  will  discuss  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Election  of  officers  and  rqpOTt 
of  the  resolutions  committee  will  fol¬ 
low. 

Harper  Sibley,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  are 
the  speakers  at  the  luncheon  and  final 
session  to  be  held  in  the  Willard 
Hotel  at  1  pm.  Saturday.  Grove  Pat¬ 
terson,  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  will 
be  toastmaster. 

Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  has  invited  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  to  a  buffet  sumw 
in  his  home  Friday  night.  This  will 
be  followed  by  an  entertainment  pr^ 
vided  by  the  National  Press  Club  in 
the  convention  hall. 

Officers  of  the  society  are:  Marvin 
H.  Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal,  presi¬ 
dent;  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  first  vice-president;  D.  J. 
Sterling,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
second  vice-president;  Dwight  Mar¬ 
vin,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  treasurer; 
and  M.  V.  Atwood,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  secretary. 
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PROMOTION  COVERED  WIDE  RANGE  IN  ’36 

New  York  Sun  and  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune  Exemplify  All  Branches  of  Advertising 

Art  in  Their  Prize-Winning  E^ibits 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


The  New  York  Sun  won  the  Edi- 
tob  &  Publisher  Cup  for  the  most 
valuable  promotion  of  1936  with  an 
entry  that  covered  every  branch  of 
the  advertising  art  as  newspapers 
practice  it  The  entry  of  the  Des 
Momet  Register  &  Tribune,  last  year’s 
champion,  and  1936  ruimer-up,  was 
likewise  of  broad  scope.  Both  papers 
submitted  to  the  jury  of  10  distin¬ 
guished  advertising  experts  a  liberal 


mounted  for  effective  display  and 
several  of  them  bore  artistic  labels 
specially  prepared  by  a  typographer. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  1936  put  new 
emphasis  on  promotion  in  many 
newspaper  offices  and  the  profession^ 
touch  was  umnistakable  in  much  of 
the  copy  and  typography. 

The  New  York  Sim  and  the  Des 


tion  purposes  to  the  Sun,  and  second 
to  the  Register  &  Tribune.  There  is 
a  strong  contrast  in  the  appeal  and 
the  technique  of  these  winners.  The 
Sun’s  campaign,  of  which  one  piece 
is  shown  on  another  page,  was  on 
national  taxation — a  topic  not  easy 
to  dramatize.  The  Sun’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  noteworthy  editorial 


in  all  of  the  six  promotion  judgings 
since  1931.  It  is  illustrated  in  this 
issue. 

Honors  were  divided  between  the 
Sun  and  the  Register  &  Tribune  for 
the  best  campaign  directed  to  adver¬ 
tisers — the  Sun  getting  first  and  the 
Des  Moines  newspapers  second.  Both 
campaigns  were  on  themes  that  have 
won  favorable  attention  in  these  lists, 
the  Sun’s  winner  developing  the  idea 


Here  are  the  judges  who  named  the  1936  newspaper  promotion  winners.  Left  to  right,  front  row,  are  P.  L.  Thomson,  Western  Electric  Company;  Roy  S.  Dnrstine, 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  chairman  of  the  jury;  Chester  H.  Lang,  General  Electric  Company;  rear  row,  J.  L.  McQuigg,  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell;  Shelley 
Tracy,  Tracy-Locke-Dawson.  Inc.;  John  Dobson,  Borden  Farm  Products;  S.  K.  Ellis.  Fletcher  &  EJlis:  H.  H.  Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett  Company;  AUan  Brown, 

Bakelite  Corporation;  and  Rene  Clarke,  Calkins  &  Holden. 
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emple  of  every  campaign  and  every 
i,romolioa  effort  of  the  year. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  which 
ron  the  first  award  for  promotion  by 
uoup  newspapers,  submitted  only 
lie  campaign — its  widespread  institu¬ 
tional  series  which  ran  last  summer 
B  newspapers,  trade  journals  and 
■agazines.  One  advertisement  of  this 
■tries  was  also  adjudged  the  best 
-ngle  advertisement  published  in 
ewsrpapers  and  addressed  to  adver- 
risers.  It  is  illustrated  on  another 
page  of  this  issue. 

No  second  award  was  made  in  the 
uoup  newspaper  class,  and  no  awards 
rt  all  were  made  in  a  new  classifica¬ 
tion  established  in  1936— promotion  in 
the  interests  of  all  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  The  judges  ruled  that  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  considered  for  this 
award  must  be  entirely  free  from 
iselling  argimient  for  the  newspaper 
[»hich  published  it,  and  none  of  the 
oaterial  before  them  met  this  re¬ 
quirement.  No  awards  were  made 
hr  the  most  valuable  single  adver¬ 
tisement  published  in  trade  journals. 
Several  Irade  paper  campaigns  won 
the  jury’s  approval,  but  no  single 
piece  was  considered  to  have  sufficient 
distinction  to  warrant  an  award. 

In  volume  of  material  submitted 
ind  in  the  general  merit  of  copy, 
he  1936  ccmipetition  compares  favor- 
hly  with  any  of  the  past  six  years, 
tlore  complete  presentations  of  the 
vhole  year’s  promotion  were  sub- 
tutted  than  in  any  previous  year.  All 
J  the  complete,  all-inclusive  entries 
vere  assembled  with  good  taste. 


Moines  Register  &  Tribune  fought 
toe  to  toe  in  several  of  the  individual 
promotion  classes. 

The  judges  gave  first  award  for  the 
best  newspaper  campaign  for  circula- 


NEW-BORN — and  is 
he  proud  of  it! 

And  yo«  wiMkld  be,  loe;  ne*  o«ly  of  a  ntm  loath 
like  £flc«wortliV  Itcre,  b«t  to  own  om  of  the 
iiaodMNuc  ttiod  can  tliat  Newark  aad  ■■n  hi  rhea 
ticalcn  are  offeriof  in  tlie  cUeaified  naed  car  aee* 
tioB  today.  With  the  adveol  of  the  Mw-boni  year 
there  ha*  come  a  newdiorB  crop  of  luad  rwa 
trade-ins  on  the  new  1936  models— up  to  the  min¬ 
ute  in  dc»i(B  and  performance  and  comkinii^ 
new  car  lines  and  sest  with  used  cm  prieee. 

Today's  Lsed  Car  cvluiuns  bring  yon  this  now- 
born  stock  and  enable  yon  to  make  a  so- 

lection  frtNii  these  sle^  beanties.  rromnit  the 

K'ctMirk  ^netting  Ket» 

ClcMsiiiad  Usad  Cor  Ada 
TODAY 


Babies  were  popular  with  promotion 
managers  and  the  judges,  too.  Here  is 
a  Newark  News  winner. 


enterprise  used  no  tricks  to  attract 
the  reader’s  eye.  Its  technique  was 
purely  editorial,  using  a  crisp  headline, 
18-point  type,  and  generous  white 
space  on  a  full  page.  The  copy  was 
keyed  to  the  Sun’s  editorial  page 
tempo  and  addressed  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  man  and  woman  of  affairs — a 
limited  audience. 

Quite  the  contrary  appeal  was 
made  by  the  Register  &  Tribune’s 
campaign  on  “How  a  Baby  Grows,” 
promoting  a  feature  series.  Every 
advertisement  included  at  least  one 
cute  little  chap  in  shirt  and  diaper — 
apparently  a  sure-fire  note  since  the 
Dionnes  made  advertisers  baby¬ 
conscious. 

The  Register  &  Tribune  scored  a 
first  for  the  best  single  advertise¬ 
ment  for  circulation  purposes,  with 
another  human  interest  notion.  This 
winner  was  a  full  page  heralding  a 
feature  on  “How  to  Be  Beautiful.” 
The  advertisement  was  illustrated 
willi  a  full-length  cut  of  Norma 
Shearer. 

Second  individual  award  for  the 
most  valuable  advertisement  for  cir¬ 
culation  went  to  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  with  a  full  page  in  gravure  tell¬ 
ing  in  feature  pictures  the  story  of 
the  life  cycle  of  a  copy  of  the 
Courant. 

Mention  has  been  made  that 
Scripps-Howard  won  a  first  award 
for  the  best  single  advertisement  ad¬ 
dressed  to  advertisers.  Second  award 
went  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
with  one  of  its  unmistakable  Bulletin 
page  ads  that  have  received  awards 


mat  Its  readers  are  Active  New 
Yorkers”;  the  Register  &  Tribune’s 
winner  was  its  series  on  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  Des  Moines,  socially  and 
commercially. 

Hie  baby  motif  appeared  again  in 
the  Spokane  Chronicle  advertisement 
which  was  adjudged  the  most  valu¬ 
able  for  the  promotion  of  classified. 
And  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette's 
advertisement,  given  second  award, 
diessed  itself  with  wooden  soldiers. 
The  Register  &  Tribune  campaign  for 
classified,  winner  of  the  first  award, 
told  a  “Results”  story  with  art  and 
humor,  and  the  Newark  Evening 
News,  second  award  winner  for  its 
classified  campaign,  said  its  piece 
under  the  one-toothi  grin  of  a  fairly 
new  baby. 

Trade  paper  honors  for  campaign, 
went  to  the  New  York  Sun,  first,  and 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  sec¬ 
ond.  Though  there  vras  an  unusually 
large  volume  of  trade  paper  adver¬ 
tising  before  the  judges,  and  much 
of  it  was  commended,  the  judges 
could  find  no  individual  advertise¬ 
ment  which  stood  so  far  above  its 
fellows  as  to  warrant  the  usual  award. 
Possibly  the  juices  applied  bigbci^ 
standards  than  in  former  years,  or 
possibly  their  decision  reflects  a  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
promotion  in  trade  journal,  Cler- 
tainly  no  group  of  advertisements  re¬ 
ceived  closer  attention  or  more 
searching  analysis  than  these  argu¬ 
ments  directed  particularly  at  buyers 
of  advertising. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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WINNING  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PROMOTION  CO  NT  E&i\ 


Representation  Without 
Taxation  Is  TYRANNY 


Here’s  What  The  Sun 
Can  Do  For  You  in  1937 


Practical  also  is  the  note  sonnded  by 
the  New  York  Sum  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  (below)  in  tbeir  trade 
paper  campaigns,  winner!  of  firit  and 
second  awards  in  that  classification. 
These  cuts  represent  the  campaigns,  as 
no  awards  were  made  for  individual 
advertisements. 


Practicality  is  the  essential  note  in  ■» 
cesifnl  classified  promotion,  well  deana 
Btrated  by  the  Cedar  Rapids  Caamfi 
Hit  Parade,  and  (below)  the  Spebm 
Chronicle’s  appealing  Baby  pieea,  «h 
ners  of  second  and  first  awards,  rsipss 
tively,  for  single  classified  proaslin 
advertisements. 


The  material  used  in  this  advertisement  is  irom  an  article  which  will  appear 
TOMORROW.  SATURDAY,  APRIL  4.  in 


Forceful  editorial  treatment  characterized  the  New  York  Sun’s  tax  campaign. 


M 


RESULTS  a 


Tfcrali 


Unique  in  the  year’s  direct  mail  promotion  was  the  campaign  of  the  Milwaukee 
JoumaL  emnloyinc  sample  kits  of  advertised  Milwaukee  prt^ucts  in  conjunction 


Journal,  employing  sample  kits  of  advertised  Milwaukee  products  in  conjunction 
with  letters.  It  won  a  first  award. 


Great  improvement  was  noted  in  the  volume  and  char¬ 
acter  of  data  books  and  research  studies.  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  research  study  on  the  liquor  situation  in  its  city  was 
regarded  as  highly  valuable  and  won  a  second  award. 
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WINNING  ADVERTISEMENTS  IN  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  PROMOTION  CONTEST 


Men  who  reach  for  The  Sun 
are  the  Active  New  Yorkers 


RCACH  FOR^TMC  MAN  WHO  REACHES  FOR  THE  SuW-t 


Sen  Chu’s  figures  were  right, 
but  the  Tartar  couldn’t  add! 


SCRIPPS-  HOWARD 

NEWS  PA  P  E  R  S 


/>»«.  livtt  l/i:  ^  '  'vw.  ^  >-***"/  CAk 

4  At  '  :tJ  MipUmy 

J  «Ar 

M  .*f  li^'.  ‘ .  vUc.V  //'.  /«»«  V/v  <A* 

.  '*•*“  V  A  (>W*I  ari4r 

/•  "f.-W/  //’. t..r  r^,  l-t'  MtiAtr 
«t^  /  -  k*  t>i«,  /si  Lruu^^ 

I.  .(  'in..  b(f>  .hmtnl  f  A)  |Ar 

‘‘  'v«  jh  maJmri  l..Httr...i^i^  ,m(/ 


Scrippt-Howard  eniry  won  lop  award  in  the  promotion  by  chain  papers.  “Active  New  Yorkers”,  theme  of  the  New  York  Sun’s  promodon. 


DES  MOINES 


nfTiiriil 


DES  MOINES 


HowA 

Baby 

Grows 


^  members  of  The 

Iowa  Retail  Hardware  Association 
...now  meeting  here 


300.t)00Jkm  fhtui/ia  1t^>6tujkfuf\ 


Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  193S  winner  and  1936  ninner>np, 
had  a  first  award  for  individual  advertisement  for  circulation  pro* 
motion  (left),  first  award  for  a  circulation  campaign  (center),  and 
second  award  in  campaigns  published  in  newspapers  and  directed 
to  advertisers  (right).  At  the  lower  right  corner  is  one  of  a 
campaign  on  classified  advertising  which  took  a  first  award. 
At  the  lower  left  corner  is  a  New  York  American  direct  mail  cam¬ 
paign  booklet  which  won  second  award. 
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NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  SIGNS 
OPEN  SHOP  CONTRACT  WITH  GUILD 


Unit  Concedes  Point  of  Preferential  Shop  After  Two  Months 
of  Negotiations — Roy  Howard  Sees  ** Advance  in 
Stabilization  of  Working  Conditions’* 


At  noon  Wednesday  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  covering  wages,  hours  and 
working  conditions  but  omitting  the 
preferential  shop.  This  concluded  ne¬ 
gotiations  which  had  been  going  on 
for  more  than  two  months  and  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  guild  to  obtain  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  past  three  years. 

Ultimate  signing  of  the  contract  was 
brou^t  about  Monday  by  the  World- 
Telegram  unit  which  voted  to  accept 
the  proposed  agreement.  It  was  re¬ 
solved  then  that  the  imit  “in  approv¬ 
ing  acceptance  of  the  present  con¬ 
tract,  regrets  the  omission  of  the 
guild  shop,  and  firmly  believes  that 
inclusion  of  this  essential  protective 
provision  must  be  an  objective  of  the 
negotiations  that  will  in  due  course 
follow  for  the  renewal  of  this  agree¬ 
ment.” 

The  long  negotiation  meetings  were 
marked  by  repeated  deadlocks  be¬ 
tween  the  management  and  the  guild 
over  the  questions  of  pay  restorations, 
recognition  of  the  guild  as  a  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  and  the  closed  shop.  Sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  a  strike  resolution  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  meeting  of  the  unit  was 
defeated.  Recognition  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  guild  and  subsequent 
pay  adjustments  were  followed  by  the 
guild  concession  on  the  closed  shop. 

In  a  statement  Wednesday  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  Roy  Howard,  editor 
of  the  World-Telegram,  said; 

“The  contract  signed  today  repre¬ 
sents  the  successful  result  of  several 
weeks’  collective  bargaining  between 
the  World-Telegram  management  and 
the  New  York  Guild,  acting  for  the 


Other  minimums  are:  for  librarians 
from  $25  to  $35;  tabulators,  $30  to 
$40;  clerks  and  typists  and  secretaries, 
$21  to  $30;  for  copy  boys,  $15  to  $20. 
Equal  time  off  for  overtime  is  also 
provided. 

Dismissal  indemnity  is  provided  up 
to  18  weeks’  salary  for  10  years’  em¬ 
ployment  and  over. 

■^e  guild,  CO- incidental  with  the 
signing,  sent  a  letter  to  700  labor 
unions  in  the  city  notifying  them  that 
a  contract  had  been  negotiated  with 
the  World-Telegram. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  signed 
a  contract  with  the  newspaper  guild 
April  2  guaranteeing  a  five-day  40- 
hour  week  and  a  salary  scale  ranging 
to  a  $50  minimum  wage  for  reporters 
with  five  years’  experience. 

The  Post-Gazette  became  the  sec¬ 
ond  Paul  Block  Newspaper  to  sign 
with  the  guild,  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade 
having  reached  an  agreement  March 
12.  It  was  also  the  second  paper  in 
Pittsburgh  to  make  a  contract.  The 
Scripps-Howard  Pittsburgh  Press 
signed  March  27. 

Employes  classed  as  desk  men  at 
the  Post-Gazette  will  receive  mini¬ 
mum  pay  of  $55  for  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  and  $50  for  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence  or  less.  Other  editorial  workers 
and  copy  boys  were  classed  at  lower 
minimums. 

Other  contract  clauses  provided 
overtime  adjustments  and  dismissal 
compensation  ranging  to  24  weeks’ 
salary  for  employes  who  have  served 
15  years  on  the  paper.  All  editorial 
employes  are  to  benefit  by  the  con¬ 
tract  regardless  of  whether  or  not 


they  are  members  of  the  guild. 

The  agreement  is  for  one  year,  is 
self- renewing  with  a  90-day  notice 
clause.  Oliver  J.  Keller,  editor,  signed 
for  the  management,  and  Horace  J. 
McCullough  for  the  guild. 

Several  meetings  have  been  held 
between  Publisher  T.  Harold  Forbes 
of  the  Flushing  (L.  I.)  North  Shore 
Journal,  Dean  Palmer,  principal 
stockholder  of  the  newspaper,  and 
representatives  of  the  four  imions 
that  have  been  on  strike  there  for 
several  months.  The  situation  is  still 
at  a  deadlock. 

The  management  met  with  the  four 
imions  the  afternoon  of  April  1.  Fol¬ 
lowing  that  each  union  met  individu¬ 
ally  with  Mr.  Forbes  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

'The  hearing  of  the  $50,000  damage 
suit  and  petition  by  the  Journal  man¬ 
agement  for  a  permanent  injunction 
against  the  strikers,  which  was  to 
have  been  held  Wednesday,  at  the 
Queens  County  Supreme  Court,  was 
postponed  by  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties. 

As  the  result  of  conferences  with 
the  negotiating  committee  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Newspaper  Guild,  John  T.  Cush¬ 
ing  and  Carl  Dreyfus,  respective 
publishers  of  W.  R.  Hearst’s  Boston 
Daily  Record  and  Boston  Evening 
American,  this  week  signed  one  year 
employment  policies  for  full  time  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  two  papers.  The  salient 
provisions  of  the  policies,  nearly  iden¬ 
tical  in  fundamental  terminology,  are 
as  follows;  copy  desk  and  re-write 
men  with  at  least  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  will  receive  a  minimum  of  $55 
per  week;  reporters,  sport  writers, 
caption  writers,  department  editors, 
district  men,  photographers  and  lab¬ 
oratory  men  with  at  least  five  years 
experience  will  receive  a  minimum  of 
$45  per  week;  beginners  will  receive 
$25  weekly;  a  40-hour,  five-day  week 
has  been  guaranteed  with  equivalent 
time  off  or  pro  rata  pay,  at  the  option 
of  the  publisher,  for  overtime. 


never  published  a  paper  before,"  J 
stated.  He  indicated  that  fil^  i 
material  were  missing  and  that  th« 
was  evidence  of  sabotage  in  the  e 
and  photographic  departments. 

“But  we  are  completely  back ) 
normal  now”  he  declared,  “iwl 
now  on  there  will  be  no  overtiiat' 
He  said  the  Press  had  done  no  (i, 
tensive  hiring  and  that  be^nn* 
Thursday  the  staff  of  12  men  1^ 
the  editorial  room  would  work  oe 
forty-hour  week. 

"Public  reaction  seems  to  be  in  ot 
favor,”  Hochstein  said.  Several  4 
interested  persons  had  sent  in  ntn 
items,  and  many  persons  had  wn4 
to  express  their  ssrmpathy. 

The  guild  has  gone  ahead  withk 
picketing  around  Jamaica  in  fronts 
stores  that  advertise  in  the  Pj^ 
Store  owners  were  approached 
picket  lines  were  set  up.  The  1 
movie  houses  are  also  being 

Ryan  said  that  Local  3  of  the  Inte. 
national  Brotherhood  of  Electnoi 
Workers  had  called  out  its  one  db: 
in  the  Press  building  and  had  po 
two  men  in  the  picket  line. 

Wednesday,  Arthur  DePenia,  j 
columnist  on  the  Press,  not  on  strSu, 
was  sent  to  cover  police  headquartn 
and  after  a  fracas  with  picketen  n 
summoned  on  a  charge  ef  disonktir 
conduct.  It  was  said  that  about  j 
picketers  followed  DePersia  down  4 
street  shouting  at  him.  He  allegidly 
turned  on  them  and  struck  Wano 
Bennett,  a  rejwrter,  who  signed  4 
complaint  against  him.  'The  sun. 
n.ons  is  returnable  in  Flushing  nag. 
istrates  courts  on  Friday. 

According  to  Mr.  Hochstein,  4 
Press  last  week  granted  a  15%  pay. 
roll  increase  to  its  editorial  worketi 
amounting  to  about  $15,000  for  4 
year.  This  was  shortly  after  4 
strike  vote  had  been  taken. 

The  guild  asks  a  $25  basic  minimiio 
wage. 


considerable  advance  in  the  stabilize-  Long  Island  Press’  Editorial 

tion  of  working  conditions.  We  be¬ 


lieve  the  agreement  is  of  a  nature  to 
preserve  and  safeguard  all  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  both  parties  to  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  contract  outlines  a  work¬ 
ing  program  which  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  management  believes  will 
demonstrate  during  the  ensuing  year 
that  the  benefits  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  to  which  we  recognize  edi¬ 
torial  workers  are  entitled,  can  be 
amicably  achieved  and  adequately 
safeguarded  without  resort  to  the 
preferential  or  guild  shop.” 

Lee  B.  Wood,  executive  editor  of 
the  World-Telegram,  signed  for  the 
managemenL  and  Milton  Kaufman, 
Vilas  J.  Boyle,  and  William  C.  Man¬ 
gold  for  the  guild. 

The  contract  provides  for  a  five- 
day  forty-hour  week  which  has  been 
in  effect  at  the  World-Telegram  for 
nearly  three  years. 

Minimum  wages  for  working  jour¬ 
nalists  is  set  as  follows:  for  reporters, 
including  artists,  photographers,  and 
departmental  makeups,  $25  for  be¬ 
ginners,  to  $50  for  three  years  of 
recognized  experience;  for  rewrite, 
copyreaders  and  news  makeup,  $50 
starting  with  three  years’  experience 
as  a  reporter,  $55  after  six  months’ 
experience,  and  $65  after  one  year  of 
experience. 

A  five  per  cent  wage  adjustment  for 
those  not  receiving  the  minimums  is 
provided  for  in  the  clause:  “present 
wages  of  working  journalists  not  indi¬ 
vidually  affected  by  the  foregoing 
minimums  will  be  increased  by  five 
per  cent  In  cases  where  increases  to 
working  journalists  due  to  the  new 
minimums  do  not  equal  five  per  cent, 
the  five  per  cent  adjustment  will  pre¬ 
vail.” 


Staff  on  Strike;  64  Men  Are  Out 


SIXTY-FOUR  members  of  the 
Long  Island  Daily  Press  editorial 


staff  went  on  strike  at  Jamaica  Mon¬ 
day  to  obtain  guild  recognition  and 
higher  wages. 

The  guild  unit  last  week  voted 
unanimously,  66  strong,  for  a  strike 
and  was  backed  up  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly  of  the  New  York 
Guild  at  a  meeting  March  31.  Two 
guild  members  refused  to  strike  with 
the  others. 

Two  ministers  and  a  rabbi  led  the 
strikers  Monday  morning  in  prayer 
“for  a  peaceful  and  quick  settle¬ 
ment.”  Since  then  the  picket  line 
has  been  formed  every  morning  with 
prayer  led  by  a  clergyman.  Mon¬ 
day’s  picket  line  was  more  than  200 
strong.  Since  that  time  the  guild  has 
been  practicing  “mass  picketing”  only 
three  times  a  day  when  the  other 
workers  in  the  newspaper  plant  enter 
and  leave  the  building. 

Philip  Hochstein,  editor  of  the 
Press,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
guild’s  strike  was  entirely  unjusti¬ 
fied,  that  they  had  taken  the  strike 
vote  in  the  midst  of  negotiations.  He 
said  guild  recognition  is  not  an  issue 
because  the  guild  had  already  been 
recognized  as  the  bargaining  agent 
for  editorial  employes. 

“We  are  not  going  to  meet  with  the 
guUd  unless  they  will  discuss  arbi¬ 
tration,”  said  Hi^stein,  Wednesday. 
Previously  he  said  he  thought  the 
guild  was  obligated  to  arbitrate  be¬ 
cause  of  an  agreement  specifying  this 
was  signed  two  years  ago  in  Mayor 
LaGuardia’s  office. 

Ed  Sutphin,  city  editor  of  the  Press, 


Detroit  Free  Press  Posts 
.  Agreement  With  Staff 


now  on  strike,  stated  that  the  “guild 
is  ready  to  sit  and  negotiate  with 
the  management  at  any  time  and  will 
even  consent  to  mediation.”  But  he 
made  sure  that  the  term  “mediation” 
meant  only  that  a  third  disinterested 
party  sit  at  the  meetings  to  keep 
order. 

“We  refuse  to  arbitrate,”  he  said, 
“because  by  that  we  must  agree  to 
accept  as  final  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator,  and  the  history  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  shows  us  that  labor  always  gets 
it  in  the  neck.”  He  continued  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  guild  unit  at  the  Press 
had  an  “unfortunate  experience”  in 
arbitration  with  the  Press  manage¬ 
ment  in  1934  when  the  guild  was  be¬ 
ing  organized. 

“We  don’t  want  to  go  through  that 
again,”  he  said. 

The  strikers  intimated  that  the 
Mayor  was  going  to  request  S.  I. 
Newhouse,  owner  of  the  Press,  to 
meet  with  the  guild,  but  at  press 
time  Thursday  that  had  not  been 
done. 

John  F.  Ryan,  chairman  of  the 
strike  committee,  said  Aldermanic 
President  William  F.  Brunner,  on  be¬ 
ing  approached  by  the  guild,  had 
asked  the  management  to  sit  with 
them.  The  management  consented 
providing  the  guild  would  talk  arbi¬ 
tration.  which  the  guild  refused. 

Hochstein  said,  “We  can’t  under¬ 
stand  the  guild’s  stand  against  arbi- 
ti-ation.  If  there  is  any  justice  to 
their  position  they  would  certainly 
get  what  they  wanted  and  might  get 
more.” 

“Monday  we  started  as  if  we  had 


Detroit,  Mich.,  April  7. — An  agree¬ 
ment  between  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Detroit  Free  Pres 
and  the  management,  providing  fa 
minimum  wage  scales,  overtime  wod, 
di^issal  pay,  sick  leave,  vacatioo. 
grievances,  a  continuance  of  the  fO- 
hour  week,  and  non-discriminatko. 
was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  of 
the  city  room  today.  It  takes  effeo 
April  12  and  will  continue  for  on 
year. 

The  agreement,  which  the  manage- 
inent  states  definitely  is  not  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Guili 
provides  for  a  minimum  of  $M  a  wea 
for  reporters,  photographers  aso 
artists  with  not  less  than  three  yean 
newspaper  training  on  the  Free  Pra 
or  on  some  paper  comparable  to  it 
size  and  importance,  with  a  scale  - 
$55  a  week,  under  the  same  provisiom 
for  copy  readers.  Beginners  in  this 
classifications  with  less  than  tel 
years’  experience  will  receive  not  la 
than  $25  a  week.  Dismissal  pay 
three  months’  salary  for  nine  ye* 
employment  is  provided. 

The  agreement  was  signed  by  Mil' 
colm  W.  Bingay,  editorial  director  d 
the  Free  I*ress. 

The  negotiations  with  the  maiu|t 
ment  were  conducted  by  a  commitH 
of  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Guild 
though  the  management  has  taken  - 
position  that  they  dealt  solely  wift 
committee  representing  the  employs 
of  its  editorial  staff.  However,  desp 
the  refusal  of  the  manag^ent 
recognize  the  Guild,  a  copy  of 
agreement,  or  bulletin  board  - 
nouncement  of  policy  which  is  aB 
amounts  to,  is  being  sent  Jack  Wed 
a  member  of  the  staff  and  presidi 
of  the  Free  Press  unit  of  the  Gui 
at  the  Guild  headquarters  here. 
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Coverage  of  Future  War  Will  Be 

Much  Like  the  Last  Says  Simms 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  5. —  On  his  return  to  the  Western  Front 

In  the  event  of  another  major  in  1916,  Mr.  Simms  found  that  the 
^  in  Europe,  press  coverage  will  British  and  French  forces  had  or- 
probably  be  handled  after  the  manner  ganized  press  units  under  the  direc- 
of  the  World  War,  thinks  William  tion  of  the  Intelligence  sections  of  the 
_  armies.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  high  conunand. 

Newspapermen  paid  their  own  ex¬ 
penses,  such  as  food,  hire  of  cars, 
etc.  They  were  in  uniform,  but  given 
no  rank. 

“There  were,  naturally,  certain 
taboos  to  be  observed  in  writing  news 
stories.  There  could  be  no  mention 
of  the  various  units  of  the  British 
Army  in  action,  nor  of  personalities 
who  figured  in  the  actual  fighting. 


Vacationing  in  Bermuda 


Sut  Acre  w^s  no  rTaf  P**Wi«her  of  the 

.  ui  iiT:*  u  bnringheld  (Mo.)  !Sews  and  Leader* 

trouble,  he  said.  Each  correspon- 

dent,  and  there  were  seven  of  us,  were  on  the  S.S.  Georgic  for  a  trip 


given  individual  press  officers.  These 
men  escorted  us  wherever  we  wanted 


he  S.S.  Georgic 
to  Bermuda. 


OHIO  CIRCULATORS 
MEET  IN  DAYTON 

Social  Security  Act  Application  to 
Carriers  Discussed  —  Elyria 
Team  Wins  Salesman¬ 
ship  Demonstration 

Dayton,  O.,  April  8. — Members  of 
the  Ohio  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  late  today  completed  their 
semi-annual  convention  behind  closed 
doors  as  the  question  of  the  social 
security  act  and  its  application  to 
paper  carriers  was  discussed.  Both 
days’  sessions  were  marked  by  lively 
interest  in  publishers’  liability  in  acci¬ 
dents  involving  carriers.  Discussion 
brought  endorsement  of  the  view  pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  liable  since  carriers 
are  not  employes,  thus  tying  up  with 
the  conception  of  publisher-carrier 
relations  in  interpreting  social  secur¬ 
ity  act. 

Highlights  of  the  concluding  session 
included  an  address  by  Walter  Rauck, 
ICMA  president,  and  a  spirited  con- 


to  go,  but  at  no  time  did  they  at-  the  same  control  of  the  press  was  among  Ohio  cainers  in  a  sales- 

tempt  to  order  us  around,  or  halt  us  carried  out.  manship  demonstration, 

in  our  efforts  to  seek  the  news.”  Radio  and  transmission  of  pictures  Elyria  newsboy  team  coached  by 


manship  demonstration. 

An  Elyria  newsboy  team  coached  by 


Illustrating  typical  work  of  those  hy  wire  is  bound  to  develop  new  Russell  Stokley  defeated  teams  from 
men  assigned  to  the  British  forces  problems  of  coverage  in  wartime,  he  Toledo  News  Bee,  ColuTnbus  Citi— 
during  the  war,  Mr.  Simms  recounted  pointed  out.  But  unless  the  radio  and  News  and  Columbus, 

how  he  and  lus  colleagues  handled  picture  services  are  willing  to  submit  Ghio  Stute  Journul  for  the  honor  of 
the  story  of  the  big  push  against  the  to  virtually  the  same  working  condi-  representing  Ohio  at  the  Milwaukee 
Hindenburg  Line  at  Arras,  April  9,  tions  as  govern  the  press,  they  will  riational  contest. 

1917,  20  years  ago  this  week.  not  be  able  to  participate  equally.  The  opening  session  was  called  to 

“On  the  evening  before  the  battle  Mr.  Simms  contends.  order  by  T.  J.  Kavanaugh,  first  presi- 


1917,  20  years  ago  this  week.  not  be  able  to  participate  equally, 

“On  the  evening  before  the  battle  Mr.  Simms  contends. 

William  Philliox  Simms  called  at  the  headquarters  of  Gen-  While  the  newspapers  of  the  coim- 

^  eral  Allenby,  who  was  in  fuU  charge,  try  have  been  filled  with  stories  of 

Phillips  Simms,  foreign  editor  for  the  He  had  summoned  his  various  staff  the  inevitability  of  another  major 

Scripps-Howard  News  Alliance.  members,  such  as  artillery  men,  en-  European  war  very  soon,  Mr.  Simms 


While  the  newspapers  of  the  coim-  dent  of  the  organization  back  in  1917. 
y  have  been  filled  with  stories  of  c.  E.  Voeller,  Toledo  Times,  de- 
le  inevitability  of  another  major  dared  that  all  ICMA  members  would 


Scnpps-Howard  News  Alliance.  members,  such  as  artillery  men,  en—  European  war  very  soon,  h^r.  Simms  buck  such  a  movement  after  answer— 

If  working  conditions  laid  down  gineers,  infantry  officers,  etc.  All  of  feels  “there  is  more  hope  for  the  ing  a  questionnaire  requiring  replies 

for  newspaper  correspondents  us  sat  at  a  long  table,  listening  while  maintenance  of  peace  now,  than  I  on  delivery  and  poundage  statistics, 

similar  to  those  irnposed  by  the  Brit-  the  detailed  plans  of  ffie  proposed  have  felt  in  past  four  or  five  years.”  .^^6  convention  foimd  problems  of 


ish  forces  in  the  late  war,  the  press  battle  were  discussed.  We  were  told  war  m  opam  nas  oeen  u  t  _ 

will  have  little  complaint,  he  added.  what  the  individual  objectives  of  the  the  proving  ground  for  the  latest  war 
A  talk  with  the  noted  correspondent  following  day’s  fighting  would  be,  and  machines  and  armaments.  Sources,  °  H 

of  the  Scripps-Howard  chain  develops  when  they  were  to  occur,  according  considered  to  be  reUable  have  in-  i 

a  story  not  widely  publicized  of  late  to  the  plans  of  the  General  Staff.  As  formed  him  that  Germany  has  dis-  l  ij’u-  ,  u  ♦  •  * 

pninvpH  almost  a  result,  the  seven  newsnanermen  - - U  - - -  should  be  Spent  With  boyS  tO  UnpreSS 


The  civil  war  in  Spain  has  been 


-that  newspapermen  enjoyed  almost  a  result,  the  seven  newspapermen  covered,  through  its  unofficial  par-  ^ 

complete  freedom  of  movement  and  were  fully  aware  of  the  plans,  and  ticipation  on  the  side  of  the  Spanish 

relatively  little  censorship,  at  least  thus  we  could  determine  for  our-  insurgents,  that  the  Nazis  are  not  as  ^s^ltenrfncreaSd  p"ofite^^to\^ 


with  the  British  forces,  on  the  West-  selves  whether  or  not  the  battle  was  well  prepared,  or  as  able  fighters,  as 

em  front.  a  victory  or  defeat  for  the  British  they  are  generally  thought  to  be  un- 

Interviewed  by  Editor  &  Publisher  forces.  der  the  rearmament  program  of  Hit-  Russ 

on  the  eve  of  the  20th  anniversary  of  “The  next  morning  we  assembled,  ler.  Telegr 

the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  according  to  instructions,  with  the  “Germany  is  not  as  confident  of  it 

the  World  War,  Mr.  Simms  recounted  General  Staff,  and  were  in  a  position  fighting  abilities,  at  least  for  this  sum 


Russell  Stokley,  Elyria  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  urged  that  boys  be  selected 


“Germany  is  not  as  confident  of  its  carefully  for  routes. 


Machines,  Scioto  Gazette, 


40-  stories  of  his  experiences  with  the  to  know  all  the  developments  of  the  mer,  as  the  country  expected  to  be  Chillocothe,  was  appointed  secretary- 

tim.  British,  French  and  Russian  armies.  day.  The  newspapermen  split  up  their  under  the  Hitler  regime,”  he  said,  treasurer  succeeding  Lewis  Mottice, 

of  “When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in  work,  and  by  this  cooperation  we  “Meanwhile,  England,  together  with  who  leaves  the  Marietta  Times  next 

ea  August  of  1914,  conditions  were  were  able  to  get  a  complete  picture  France  and  Russia,  is  arming  night  week  for  the  Adrian  (Mich.)  Tele- 

ctt  chaotic,— that  is  for  the  individual  of  the  day’s  events.  And  there  was  and  day.  In  a  liighly  developed  in-  gram. 

newspaper  correspondents,”  he  said,  nothing  put  in  our  way  to  keep  in-  dustrial  nation  such  as  Great  Britain,  - 

“I  was  covering  Paris  for  the  United  formation  from  us.  At  scheduled  this  means  that  very  soon  she  will  be 

cog-  Press  at  the  time,  and  spent  my  time  times,  the  newspapermen  assembled  able  to  defend  herself  against  any  Caoitol  NcWSmcn  III 

uild  dashing  wildly  about  to  the  For-  to  pool  their  information,  and  then  attacks.  And  the  other  possible  op-  If/  It  #6#  ‘L. 

««  eign  Office,  the  Interior  Department,  write  their  sfories.  After  they  were  ponents  of  Germany  will  also  be  in  rT  alKOUt  jlrtKC 

and  the  President’s  Palace  and  other  key  checked  by  the  press  officers,  they  the  same  position.  So  unless  Hitler  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  7— News- 

ein  sources  of  news,  seeking  information  were  sent  by  special  dispatch  rider  decides  to  gamble  this  summer,  it  paper  men  covering  senate  committee 

on  the  latest  developments.  The  Al-  to  the  nearest  trunk  line  for  trans-  looks  as  though  there  will  be  an  in-  hearings  on  the  judiciary  reform  bill 

it  i  lied  Forces,  particularly  the  British,  mission.”  definite  period  of  peace  in  Europe,  staged  a  “walk  out”  strike  today  in 

le  i  did  not  welcome  correspondents,  espe-  Discussing  wartime  censorship,  the  until  conditions  change  again,  and  protest  against  the  threat  of  intermin- 


iiott  dally  Americans.  The  general  atti-  Scripps  -  Howard  editor  declared: 
the  hide  in  1914  was  that  ‘This  is  our  war  “There  has  to  be  a  certain  amoimt 
tlw  and  it  will  be  over  shortly’.”  of  censorship.  It  is  inescapable,  and 


Discussing  wartime  censorship,  the  until  conditions  change  again,  and  protest  against  the  threat  of  intermin- 


this  can  happen  rapidly.’ 


Germany  imder  Hitler  has  spent  gram. 


able  discussion  of  the  new  court  pro- 


tlBB  and  it  will  be  over  shortly’.”  of  censorship.  It  is  inescapable,  and  approximately  $12,000,000,000  on  a  For  several  weeks  reporters  have 

t  lei  The  first  correspondents  were  given  newspapermen  have  to  be  reconciled  three-year  rearmament  program.  This  arrived  each  morning  to  sit  in  on 
ly  i  rather  short  shrift,  he  added.  The  to  it.  However,  if  working  conditions  heavy  drain  on  the  nation’s  finances  hearings  which  usually  ran  on  into 

rein  Germans  were  quick  to  realize  the  for  the  press,  in  another  war,  are  cannot  be  kept  up.  So  Hitler  may  the  afternoon  Each  day  25  or  more 

power  of  the  press,  and  newspaper-  patterned  after  those  of  the  British  be  forced  to  gamble  on  a  war,  and  if  correspondente  have  ivritten  thousands 
Ml!-  men  covering  the  movements  of  the  in  the  last  war,  there  can’t  be  many  fie  does,  it  will  probably  come  this  words  on  renetitious  areuments  for 

01  i  Kaiser’s  Army  were  given  the  news,  kicks.  There  are  certain  fraudulent  summer.  For  he  can’t  afford  to  wait  or  ^St  the^Senti^roS^ 

^  the  opportunity  to  send  it  out  to  practices,  such  as  doctoring  dispatches  too  long,  Mr.  Simms  thinks.  t  ^  j 

la^  the  world,  said  Mr.  Simms.  after  they  have  been  sent  by  cor-  -  - -  when  it  was  thought  the  end 

aite  He  told  how  his  first  excursion  to  respondents,  but  these  must  be  ex-  FCC  GRANTS  PERMITS  might  be  m  sight  the  weary  report- 

i  i-  the  French  front  line  trenches  re-  pected.  However,  all  the  time  that  I  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  8 — The  were  disappomted  to  revive  an 


or  against  the  Presidential  program. 

Just  when  it  was  thought  the  end 
might  be  in  sight  the  weary  report- 


the  French  front  line  trenches  re-  pected.  However,  all  the  time  that  I  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  8 — The  were  disappomted  to  revive  an 

siUted  in  his  arrest  and  imprisonment,  was  assigned  to  the  British  General  Milwaukee  Journal  Company  has  official  a^ouncement  from  the 

with  two  other  correspondents.  Staff,  there  was  never  any  attempt  to  been  granted  a  license  to  build  and  that  the  hearings,  instead  w 

William  Phillips  Simms  was  the  write  into  our  stories  anything  that  operate  a  new  relay  broadcast  station  b®ui8  speedily  wound  up,  would  be 

^  newspaperman  to  receive  official  we  did  not  put  in,  or  any  attempt  to  on  1646,  2090,  2190  and  2830  kc  by  carried  on  mdefimtely. 

credentials  from  the  French  govern-  change  them  without  our  personal  the  Federal  Communications  Com-  Today,  the  press  section  in  the  hear- 

raent  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  knowledge.”  mission.  The  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation,  ing  room  was  filled  as  usual  during 

Newspaper  correspondents  covering  publishers  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Jour-  the  morning  session.  But  in  the  after- 

the  movements  of  the  French  and  nal,  has  also  been  granted  a  construe-  noon  when  discussion  began  anew,  the 


nient  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  knowledge.”  mission.  The  A.  H.  Belo  Corporation, 

H  was  not  until  1915,  however,  that  Newspaper  correspondents  covering  publishers  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Jour- 

Allied  forces  would  allow  news-  the  movements  of  the  French  and  nal,  has  also  been  granted  a  construc- 

tepermen  to  penetrate  to  the  front  American  forces  in  the  World  War  tion  permit  by  FCC  for  a  new  high 


tepermen  to  penetrate  to  the  front  American  forces  in  the  World  War  tion  permit  by  FCC  for  a  new  high  newspaper  men  folded,  their  copy 

ki  1915,  he  went  to  the  Eastern  did  not  have  the  same  freedom  of  frequency  broadcasting  station  on  paper,  placed  their  pencils  in  their 

^t  to  cover  the  movements  of  the  action  or  of  expression,  as  did  those  31600,  35600,  38600  and  41000  kc  and  pockets,  pushed  back  their  chairs,  and 

'-ter’s  Army.  with  the  British,  but  fundamentally  100  watts.  strode  out  of  the  room. 
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AUTO  ADS  MAY  START 
LATER  IN  MONTH 

Chrysler  Strike  Settlement  Expected 

to  Bring  General  Resumption  of 

Copy — Agencies  to  Recall  Staffs 
— New  Type  of  Car  Rumored 

Detroit,  April  7 — With  settlement 
of  the  Chrysler  strike,  65,000  work¬ 
ers  will  return  to  work  after  a  30- 
day  lay-off.  A  great  deal  of  credit 
for  this  goes  to  Walter  P.  Chrysler, 
chairman  of  the  Chrysler  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  said  this  week:  “Now  it  is 
up  to  all  concerned  to  be  fair  in  their 
efforts  to  make  this  settlement  work.” 
The  agreement  specified  that  nego¬ 
tiations  will  be  under  way  later  this 
week. 

Of  course,  no  plans  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  advertising  are  available  at 
this  writing.  Plymouth,  Dodge,  De 
Soto  and  Chrysler,  all  canceled  their 
schedules  on  March  8.  It  is  believed 
that  the  various  advertising  agencies 
handling  these  accounts  will  recall 
those  of  their  staff  who  have  not  been 
working  and  a  general  resumption  of 
copy  can  be  expected  later  in  April. 

While  the  Reo  Motor  Company 
workers  are  still  out  of  work,  it  is 
learned  that  Frank  Vanderlip  and  a 
group  of  associates  have  made  heavy 
purchases  of  Reo  stock  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  organize  still  another  sit- 
down  to  demand  representation  on 
the 'board  of  Reo  directors.  The  fact 
that  E.  L.  Cord,  in  the  rise  of  Auburn 
autos  a  few  years  ago,  was  backed 
by  the  elder  Vanderlip,  brings  hints 
of  a  merger.  Still  further  rumor  is 
that  a  new  type  automobile  is  likely 
to  result  E^gine-in-rear,  Diesel- 
powered  cars,  or  front-wheel-drives — 
are  the  three  logical  possibilities.  The 
Maxon  Agency  in  Detroit  handle  the 
Reo  account,  which  in  recent  months 
has  featured  light  trucks.  In  New 
Yorit  the  formation  of  an  independent 
stockholder  committee,  headed  by 
Vanderlip,  has  been  formed. 

Headed  by  the  Chevrolet  list  which 
Campbell -Ewald  released  for  April, 
the  various  General  Motors  units  are 
using  large  April  space.  The  Buick 
campaign  which  was  placed  by  the 
Arthur  Kudner  Agency  and  reported 
last  week,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
of  the  year.  Pontiac,  through  the 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams  Agency, 
starts  in  most  points  on  April  9.  The 
size  starts  at  420  lines  and  is  as  large 
as  840  lines  in  dealer  points.  Olds- 
mobile  has  released  their  April  sched¬ 
ule  through  the  D.  P.  Brother  Agency. 
Copy  size  varying  from  420  lines  to 
1,050  lines.  Key  city  points  start  this 
copy  on  April  11. 

Sues  to  Keep  Name  Out 
of  Who*s  Who  in  Jewry 

Dr.  Karl  Landsteiner,  celebrated 
scientist  and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  has 
brought  suit  against  the  publishers  of 
“Who’s  Who  in  American  Jewry,” 
soon  to  be  published,  for  $100,000  to 
prevent  the  inclusion  of  his  name  and 
the  consequent  proclaiming  of  him  as 
a  Jew. 

Dr.  Landsteiner  states  in  his  com¬ 
plaint  that  he  is  a  Catholic  and  that 
the  inclusion  of  his  name  in  the  book 
would  cause  him  irreparable  injury’ 
both  to  his  private  life  and  to  his 
profession.  “It  would  be  detrimental 
to  me  to  emphasize  publicly  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  my  ancestors,”  he  said,  “and 
it  would  cause  me  to  be  greatly  dis¬ 
tressed  and  humiliated  and  exposed  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.” 

John  Simons,  editor  of  “Who’s  Who 
in  American  Jewry,”  replied  that  Dr. 
Landsteiner  was  bom  of  Jewish 
parents  and  has  already  been  desig¬ 
nated  a  Jew  in  numerous  published 
articles. 


Two  Word  Slingers  Were  in  There 
Swinging  Against  Diz  and  His  Pals 


Two  sports  writers.  Jack  Miley, 
columnist  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  and  Irv  Kupcinet  of  the 


IiviNT.  Kcpcinet  Jack  Milev 

Chicago  Daily  Times,  were  principals 
in  a  hotel  lobby  battle  with  the  entire 
St.  Louis  Cardinals  baseball  team  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  April  3. 

But  the  writers,  Miley,  his  head 
gashed  by  baseball  spikes,  and  Kup¬ 
cinet,  with  a  swollen  jaw,  had  the 
last  say  in  the  matter  and  the  ball 
players  took  a  verbal  drubbing  for 
several  days  afterward.  No  one  was 
badly  hurt  in  either  scuffle. 

All  versions  agree  that  Dizzy  Dean 
started  the  argument.  Miley,  in  his 
coliunn  “Diz  Strikes  Out,”  the  next 
day,  said,  “For  some  reason  I  can’t 
fathom.  Dizzy  Dean  doesn’t  like  me. 
Neither  does  his  wife,  the  Powerful 
Patricia.” 

Miley’s  version  of  “the  battle  of  the 
stenchery”  was  that  Dean  and  his 
wife  were  in  the  hotel  elevator  when 
she  said  to  Diz  “that  he  should  go 
right  out  and  clout  that  Miley  on  the 
cruller.  ‘Aw  shucks,’  Dean  protested, 
‘he  never  did  nothing  to  me!’  Where¬ 
upon  Mrs.  Dean  gave  her  helpmate 
the  chill  and  snapped,  ‘If  you  don’t 
hit  him,  don’t  come  back  to  me!’  This 
ultimatum  was  one  of  those  come¬ 
back  -  with  -  your  -  shield  -  or-  on- 
it  things,  and  who  was  Diz  to  argue? 
The  only  difference  between  these 
baseball  camps  and  home  is  that  the 
weather  is  better.” 

Miley  said  that  Dean  beefed  about 
the  various  mentions  he  had  made  of 
him  recently  and  said  he  wanted  his 
name  left  out  his  column.  “You 

PROVIDENCE  PAPERS  MERGE 

W.  E.  O’Hara,  Publisher,  Unites  Star 
and  News-Tribune 

Providence,  R.  I.,  April  5. — After 
publication  for  two  weeks  as  a  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid,  the  Rhode  Island  Star 
merged  today  with  the  Providence 
News-Tribune,  Walter  E.  O’Hara,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  both  papers,  announced. 
The  News-Tribune  will  become  the 
Star-Tribune. 

O’Hara  purchased  the  News-Tribune 
from  U.  S.  Senator  Peter  G.  Gerry 
March  20  and  a  few  days  later  also 
launched  the  daily  Star,  published  in 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.  The  Star-Tribune 
will  continue  as  an  afternoon  daily 
in  Providence  as  was  the  News-Trib¬ 
une. 

It  will  have  an  early  evening  sports 
edition. 

Headquarters  opened  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  for  the  Star  in  Pawtucket 
will  be  used  as  a  branch  office  for 
editorial  coverage  of  the  Blackstone 
Valley. 


$125-a-month  writers  make  me  sick!” 
Diz  bellowed.  Miley  retorted,  “You 
flatter  me  by  $25,  and  1  hate  to  write 
about  bushers,  anyway!”  Diz  yelled, 
“1  aint  no  busher!”  and  Miley  asked, 
“Can  you  prove  it?” 

Whereupon  the  fight  started  and  it 
turned  into  a  free-for-all  with  sev¬ 
eral  Cardinal  players  joining. 

Kupcinet  later  phoned  Dean  and 
challenged  him  to  combat.  The  offer 
was  refused. 

“Miley  was  being  ganged  and,  nat¬ 
urally,  I  stood  by  him,”  Kupcinet  said 
later.  “I  don’t  know  who  gave  me  a 
black  eye,  but  somebody  did.  So 
many  fists  were  popping  we  did  not 
have  time  to  trace  down  punches. 
Fortunately,  we  ducked  most  of  them. 
Dizzy  refused  to  settle  the  matter  be¬ 
tween  the  two  of  us.  I  am  ready  to 
meet  Dean  any  time,  any  where.” 

Kupcinet,  who  wei^is  210  pounds, 
formerly  played  football  at  North¬ 
western  and  North  Dakota  universi¬ 
ties  and  in  the  National  Profes¬ 
sional  League  as  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles.  He  has  been  a 
sports  writer  with  the  'Times  for  the 
past  to  years.  The  trip  to  Tampa  was 
his  first  as  a  baseball  writer. 

Jimmy  Powers,  sports  editor  of  the 
New  York  News,  April  6,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  Dean  is  a 
product  of  the  sports  writers’  ballyhoo 
and  that  his  temperamental  outbursts 
are  to  be  blamed  only  on  thnnselves. 
In  his  column,  “Powerhouse,”  he  re¬ 
ported  John  Lardner  as  saying, 
“Sports  writers  have  no  business  get¬ 
ting  bored  with  Diz.  He  is  their  own 
handiwork,  and  whatever  he  does, 
they  are  stuck  with  him. 

“If  they  don’t  like  the  way  he  has 
turned  out — ^well,  it  is  pretty  much 
the  case  of  Frankenstein  and  his 
hand-made  monster,  who  became 
quite  a  nuisance,  too,  through  no¬ 
body’s  fault  but  Dr.  Frankenstein’s. 
Lardner  ended  up  with  a  crack  at  the 
baseball  magnates:  “As  a  class,  base¬ 
ball  owners  are  the  most  top  heavy, 
publicity  crazy,  abusive,  nickle-nurs- 
ing,  petty  tyrants  in  the  world!” 

Diz  apologized  Wednesday  and  all 
was  quiet  as  Editor  &  Publisher 
went  to  press. 

Daily* s  Campaign  Brings 
Low  Pawnbroker  Fees 

Governor  George  H.  Earle  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  signed  the  Pawnbrokers' 
License  Act  April  6,  marking  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  successful  campaign  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  give  the 
state  the  lowest  pawnbroking  rates  in 
the  country. 

Under  the  new  law,  effective  next 
fall,  the  pawning  rates  will  vary  from 
18  to  36  per  cent  a  year,  or  from 
to  3  per  cent  a  month.  Under  the  old 
system  legitimate  pawnbrokers  in 
Philadelphia  charged  as  high  as  66  per 
cent  a  year  and  some  operators  il¬ 
legally  accepted  as  high  as  72  per 
cent.  In  some  other  Pennsylvania 
cities  as  much  as  120  per  cent  a  year 
was  charged. 

The  Inquirer’s  campaign,  begun 
January  8,  enlisted  the  support  of 
citizens  and  the  cooperation  of  every 
force  of  the  state  administration.  A 
series  of  articles  described  pawnbrok¬ 
ing  malpractices. 


2  DAILIES,  WSJS  SOLD 
IN  WINSTON-SALEM 

Owen  Moon  Retains  “SubstantisT 
Interest  in  Properties  Acquired 
by  Group  Headed  by  Gordoa 
Gray,  New  Publisher 

Announcement  of  the  purchase  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Joumsi, 
the  Ttotn  City  Sentinel  and  Radj, 
Station  WSJS  by 


Costs  Cited  in  Price  Increasdi 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune  this  week  announced  a  cir¬ 
culation  price  increase  from  15  to  20  cents  a  week  for  its  morning  issue 
by  carrier  in  towns  and  cities  outside  Des  Moines.  The  announcement  said: 
“This  change,  made  necessary  primarily  because  of  mounting  production 
costs,  will  benefit  the  carrier  salesman  by  increasing  his  earnings.” 


Gordon  Gray 
and  associates 
was  made  April 
4  by  Owen  Moon, 
publisher  of  the 
properties. 

The  new  pub¬ 
lishing  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  will 
take  possession 
of  the  papers  and 
radio  station  on 
May  1,  will  be 
known  as  the  Go.doeGiut 

Piedmont  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Mr.  Moon  retain 
a  substantial  financial  interest  in  the 
papers.  The  Journal  was  purchand 
by  Mr.  Moon  in  1925  and  the  Sentinel 
in  1927. 

Mr.  Gray,  son  of  the  late  Bowma 
Gray,  chairman  of  the  R.  J.  Reynold 
Tobacco  Co.  at  the  time  of  his  deatii 
two  years  ago,  is  associated  with  the 
law  firm  of  Manly,  Hendren  and 
Womble  in  Winston-Salem.  He  will 
retain  his  connection  with  the  lav 
Arm,  but  serve  as  active  head  of  the 
new  publishing  company. 

Mr.  Gray  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1931 
and  from  the  Yale  Law  School  hi 
1933.  At  North  Carolina  he  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  at  Yale 
was  editor  of  the  Yale  Law  Journal 

Orville  S.  McPherson  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  who  during  the  past  two  yean 
have  made  analyses  for  the  pubUshen 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News,  and  the  Knoxville  (Tenn) 
Journal,  have  been  retained  by  Mt. 
Gray  and  his  group  to  make  an  op¬ 
erating  survey  of  the  Winston-Salem 
properties. 

Santford  Martin  will  continue  as 
editor-in-chief  and  William  K  Hojt 
as  business  manager.  No  changes  in 
personnel  are  contemplated  by  the 
new  management.  However,  certain 
changes  in  t3rpography  and  editorial 
content  of  the  papers,  and  additioos 
to  the  physical  plant  including  an  en¬ 
graving  room  are  planned  by  the  new 
publishing  company. 

Mr.  Moon  is  a  native  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  formerly  was  connected 
with  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  and 
other  interests  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

In  August,  1925,  he  purchased  the 
Journal,  which  passed  its  40th  year  (d 
continuous  publication  April  3.  Ihi 
following  year  he  started  the  Evenisi 
Star,  which  he  published  until  he  pu^ 
chased  in  1927  the  Twin  City  Eveninl 
Sentinel,  established  in  1885.  Publici- 
tion  of  the  Star  was  then  discontinued 
and  the  Journal  and  Sentinel  merged 
as  a  twenty-four  hour  paper  at  a  com¬ 
bination  circulation  rate. 

In  1930  Mr.  Moon  established  Rad* 
Station  WSJS  in  connection  with  0* 
two  papers  and  the  studios  ww 
opened  in  the  publication  buildini 
erected  in  1926.  All  three  have  optf* 
ated  from  the  same  building  durinf 
the  intervening  years. 

BRONXVILLE  PAPERS  MERGE 

The  Bronxville  (N.  Y.)  Press,  • 
weekly,  has  absorb^  the  Bronrviw 
(N.  Y.)  Review  and  is  issuing  the 
combined  paper  as  the  Review-Pftss 
Richard  H.  Price  is  publisher. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  10,  1937 

TELLS  PRESS  TO  KEEP  HOUSE  IN  ORDER 


C.  C.  Hemenway,  Hartford  Times  Editor,  Says  There  Is  More  to  Maintenance  of  Freedom  than 
Preventing  Encroachments — Believes  People  Might  Demand  ‘Some  Restrictions’ 


t commending  newspaper  publish- 
/  ers  for  guarding  jealously  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  C.  C.  Hemen¬ 
way,  editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Timea,  speaking  on  Ae  Bromley 
Foundation  at  Yale  University  April 
g,  warned  that  “we  of  the  newspapers 
diould  realize  that  there  is  more  to 
tlie  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  than  an  alertness  to  observe 
attempts  at  encroachment  and  the 
courage  to  fight  them. 

"If  that  freedom  is  to  prevail  the 
press  must  conduct  itself  in  such 
fyAinn  that  an  impatient  people  will 
not  make  the  mistake  of  believing 
that  ‘some  restrictions’  should  be  im¬ 
posed  upon  it,”  he  continued. 

Mr.  Hemenway’s  subject  was  “The 
Newspaper  and  the  Challenge  of  Mod¬ 
em  Times.”  The  Bromley  Foimdation 
Lectures  were  established  in  honor 
of  Isaac  H.  Bromley,  editorial  writer 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  last  century. 

Pointing  out  that  nowhere  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  is  there  a  nation 
in  which  there  is  a  press  which  is 
completely  free  to  tell  the  people 
what  is  going  on  or  to  express  its 
honest  opinions,  Mr.  Hemenway 
warned  that  “a  free  press  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted  even  in  this  coun¬ 
try.”  He  stated  that  it  was  to  the 
credit  of  newspapers  that  they  saw  in 
the  effort  to  set  up  a  licensing  system 
in  the  newspaper  code  under  the 
NRA,  a  potential  censorship  and 
menace  to  freedom,  and  said  that 
there  are  being  made  in  Washington 
indirect  attempts  to  muzzle  the  press. 

“Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  the  extremely 
able  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  recently  pointed 
out  that  while  there  is  no  immediate 
direct  attempt  at  censorship  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  there  is  something  related  to 
it  in  the  extent  to  which  news  of 
government  departments  is  given  out 
through  press  agents.  If  that  method 
of  reporting  is  accepted  by  newspa¬ 
pers  as  final  then  all  that  will  be 
published  about  government  activities 
is  the  part  officials  are  willing  to  tell, 
and  it  will  be  told  in  whatever  man- 
nCT  they  wish  to  tell  it.  That  is  an 
indirect  way  of  muzzling  the  press. 
Only  the  press  itself  can  defeat  it  by 
going  behind  the  handout  and  digging 
for  its  own  facts  and  presenting  to  its 
readers  a  true  accoimt  of  what  their 
representatives  are  doing. 

“There  has  even  been  talk  of  the 
establishment  of  a  central  government 
information  bureau  which  will  issue 
bulletins  that  will  give  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  government  wishes  people  to 
have.  If  we  ever  become  dependent 
upon  such  a  system  the  people  will 
know  a  great  deal  less  about  the  gov¬ 
ernment  than  they  know  now  and  a 
p^at  deal  less  than  they  ought  to 
know. 

“It  is  a  certainty  that  if  such  a  con- 
mtion  prevailed  we  should  have  more 
dishonesty  and  less  efficiency  in  gov¬ 
ernment  than  exists  under  a  condition 
where  a  free  and  untrammelled  press 
hwps  the  activities  of  government  and 
officials  within  full  view  of  the  citi- 
zais. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  modem  challenge 
to  the  press,  that  it  shall  preserve  its 
0^  character  in  the  face  of  condi¬ 
tions  that  bewilder  the  world  and 
stpnpede  it  in  a  thousand  directions; 
that  it  shall  forfeit  neither  its  right 
nor  its  ability  to  lead.” 

Newspapers  reflect  the  kaleidoscopic 
•*®Pcpt  of  the  times,  Mr.  Hemenway 
continued.  They  have  laimched  upon 
nrorry  avenues  of  experimentation. 


novel  and  bizarre  typographical  ar¬ 
rangements,  informal  pictures,  per¬ 
sonal  writing,  towards  the  theory  that 
today  people  do  not  have  time  for  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  reading.  “It  skims 
the  surface  of  the  news,  pecks  enter¬ 
tainingly  at  what  is  happening,  and 
dresses  it  all  up  in  a  manner  to  arrest 
attention  momentarily  in  a  competi¬ 
tion  which  bids  for  it  on  every  hand,” 
he  said. 

“I  trust  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
too  much  behind  the  times  if  I  say 
that  this  seems  to  lead  us  occasionally 
into  strange  paths  and  into  some  prac¬ 
tices  that  do  not  seem  entirely  wise. 
Most  of  the  things  we  do  are  right, 
if  we  do  not  overdo  them  or  if  we  do 
not  underestimate  the  desire  and  the 
willingness  of  the  public  to  pause  for 
something  a  little  more  substantial 
than  we  give  them. 

“Sometimes  in  the  zest  for  informal¬ 
ity,  intimacy  and  cleverness  we  seem 
to  err  upon  the  side  of  flippancy  and 
occasionally  to  interpret  our  certain¬ 
ty  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
terms  of  license  to  disregard  rights 
which  are  entitled  to  respect. 

“The  candid  camera,  all  the  rage 
now,  is  a  splendid  thing  properly  used. 
Editors  clamor  for  the  informal  rather 
than  the  posed  picture,  to  show  the 
man  as  he  is  in  his  daily  life  rather 
than  a  stuffed  shirt  likeness  from  a 
picture  gallery.  By  giving  a  million 
circulation  in  a  few  short  weeks  to  a 
magazine  devoted  wholly  to  pictures, 
which  goes  in  largely  for  that  sort  of 
thing,  the  people  have  shown  their 
relish  for  the  innovation. 

“Even  so  there  are  rights  to  be  re¬ 
spected,  which  are  not,  always.  In¬ 
stead  of  showing  him  as  he  really  is 
the  candid  camera  often  shows  a  man 
as  he  usually  isn’t.  The  subject,  per¬ 
haps  he  ought  to  be  called  the  victim, 
may  be  caught  gulping  down  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  food.  His  face  may  be  half 
hidden  by  the  hand  raised  to  his  lips. 
What  is  there  realistic  about  such  a 
picture?  How  much  does  it  convey 
as  to  a  man’s  real  appearance  as  he 
moves  about  in  his  daily  business? 
Yet  it  seems  to  be  a  ‘great  shot’  if 
a  man  can  be  caught  with  his  face 
screwed  into  a  grotesque  grimace. 

“I  can  conceive,  of  course,  of  con¬ 
ditions  imder  which  it  would  be 
proper  and  justifiable  to  print  a  pic¬ 
ture  which  someone  might  find  em¬ 


barrassing.  I  cannot  concede  that  such 
pictures  taken  indiscriminately  have 
any  more  propriety  than  a  news  arti¬ 
cle  which  would  ridicule  and  invite 
the  public  to  laugh  at  an  unoffending 
citizen  going  about  his  own  business. 

“Other  counts  in  that  indictment 
could  be  enumerated.  Let  us  not  for¬ 
get  the  flash  bulb  set  off  in  Tosca¬ 
nini’s  face,  or  that  Lindbergh  was 
hounded  out  of  the  country.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  broken  body  of 
the  loved  Will  Rogers  could  not  be 
removed  in  dignity  from  the  airplane 
which  brought  it  from  Alaska  until 
photographers  had  been  driven  from 
the  hangar  where  they  had  hidden. 

“Are  we  going  to  undertake  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  theory  that  there  is  no  citizen 
anywhere  who  has  any  rights  to  pri¬ 
vacy  which  the  newspaper  is  bound  to 
respect?  Can  we  simply  say  that  we 
are  newspapers  and  that  everything 
we  see  fit  to  demand  must  be  accorded 
us? 

“In  coverage  of  news,  the  danger  is 
that  in  the  effort  to  be  smart,  and  to 
startle  the  public  with  a  sensation  we 
present  less,  or  more,  than  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  news. 

“The  public  man  who  makes  a  not¬ 
able  contribution  to  an  important  dis¬ 
cussion  and  who  is  unfortvmate 
enough  to  utter  one  snappy  sentence 
or  a  paragraph  that  can  be  wrenched 
from  its  contest  into  a  headline  is 
likely  to  find  that  presented  as  though 
he  had  said  little  more. 

“I  say  we  cannot  carry  that  thing 
too  far  without  a  forfeilvure  of  public 
regard  and  public  confidence  which 
will  not  be  helpful  and  without  danger 
that  the  few  who  think  ‘some  restric¬ 
tions’  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  press 
will  begin  to  gain  recruits.” 

As  for  improvements  in  journalism, 
Mr.  Hemenway  stated  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  days  are  better  than  the  old.  He 
scoffed  at  the  charge  that  newspapers 
have  lost  some  of  their  influence  since 
the  last  presidential  campaign.  He 
continued; 

“A  better  code  of  ethics  governs 
today  in  both  editorial  and  business 
departments.  If  advertisers  are  al¬ 
lowed  too  much  liberty  in  exploiting 
the  virtues  of  their  cosmetics,  their 
automobiles  and  their  refrigerators,  at 
least  the  downright  quacks  and  char¬ 
latans  of  another  day  are  not  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Circulation  Officers 


"Newspapers  of  the  older  day  were 
partisan  organs.  Fairness  was  im- 
known  to  them.  There  were  but  two 
sides  to  a  question,  ours  and  the 
wrong  or  wicked  one.  No  one  thought 
of  printing  the  truth  about  a  pohtical 
opponent,  if  it  was  to  his  credit,  or  of 
quoting  his  remarks.  Editorial  spite 
or  spleen,  or  enthusiasm  was  written 
into  the  news  columns. 

"The  great  editors  descended  to 
abuse  and  vilification.  Horace 
Greeley  began  a  famous  denunciation 
v/ith  the  words:  ‘You  lie,  you  villain, 
you  know  you  lie.’ 

“The  papers  today  are  criticized  ior 
the  space  they  devote  to  crime.  News¬ 
papers  of  yesterday  devoted  at  least 
as  much  proportionately  and  they 
treated  of  crime  more  starkly  and  In 
uglier  details. 

“We  mourn  the  great  editors  whose 
names  were  even  better  known  than 
their  papers,  but  great  editorials  are 
still  being  written.  They  are  less 
argumentative,  less  abusive.  They  aim 
to  lead  by  informing,  or  to  convince 
by  reason,  rather  than  to  bludgeon 
their  way  through  opposition. 

“And  the  great  editor  has  a  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  columnist,  the  highly 
trained  observer  who  writes  not  for 
one  paper  but  for  many.  He  is  dis¬ 
passionate,  impartial,  usually  non¬ 
partisan.  He  has  become  a  leader  in 
public  thought. 

“Newspapers  have  improved  in¬ 
finitely.  “Their  horizons  have  widened 
and  take  in  not  only  every  land  but 
every  interest.  A  discovery  in  science 
may  be  given  as  much  space  as  a 
robbery,  a  religious  discussion  more 
than  a  baseball  game.” 

This  is  the  day  of  specialized  report¬ 
ing,  he  said.  And  this  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  taking  into  newspaper 
work  men  with  better  preparation  and 
wider  horizons.  He  mentioned  the  in¬ 
flux  of  college  men  into  newspaper 
work  and  stated  that  this  ‘insiires  that 
the  newspapers  of  the  future  will  be 
prepared  by  even  better  men  than 
those  employed  today  and  that  their 
columns  will  reflect  this  broader  and 
better  training.’ 

“Never  before  in  time  of  peace, 
perhaps,  has  the  press  or  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  journalism  of  the  coimtry  at¬ 
tempted  to  participate  and  lead  in  the 
solution  of  such  difficult  problems,” 
stated  Mr.  Hemenway  aftes  reviewing 
the  international  problems  of  war  and 
peace  and  the  national  social  and 
economic  problems.  “Never  has  there 
been  more  occasion  to  consider  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  our 
newspapers.  Straight  thinking  and 
sound  leadership  never  were  more 
urgently  needed,”  he  said. 

“Surdy  there  is  a  way  in  which  a 
cause  so  worthy  as  peace  among  na¬ 
tions  may  find  hearing  even  in  a  war- 
mad  world.  Surely  there  is  a  part 
that  this  coimtry  can  play  beyond  and 
better  than  merely  announcing  its 
aloofness.  Surely  there  is  opportunity 
for  the  press  of  America  to  contribute 
its  part  in  mobilizing  effort  to  that 
end,  for  the  ultimate  salvation  of  our 
own  country  from  the  consequences 
of  another  great  conflict  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

“Bound  up  with  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace  is  the  preservation  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  government  as  we  know  it,  not 
only  in  the  world  at  large  but  even  in 
our  own  country. 

“Free  governments  have  been  sw^t 
aside  in  country  after  country  as  dic¬ 
tatorships,  whether  of  the  right  or  of 
the  left,  have  thrust  themselves  for¬ 
ward  to  take  its  place.” 


^ew  Central  States 


New  officers  and  directors  of  Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Assn.,  chosen 
recently  in  Chicago.  Left  to  right  (seated) :  R.  M.  Meintire,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  vice-president;  George  EL  Eckerstrom,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  & 
Pioneer  Press,  president;  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Register  &  Tribune,  secretary-treasurer; 
Frank  K.  White,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  &  Register-Republic,  chairman 
of  board.  (Standing,  left  to  right) ;  F.  R.  Campbell,  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  Amercian- 
News;  Harold  Shugard,  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  and  Rex  Fisher,  En.st  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 

Journal,  directors. 
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LABOR  BOARD  ENTERS 
UP-GUILD  DISPUTE 

Informal  Settlement  of  Coercion 
Charges  Against  San  Francisco 
Office  of  Wire  Service  Intimated 
by  Regional  Board — McCarthy 
Transfer  Deferred 

(Hy  telegrath  to  Editos  &  Pi'snsHts) 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  7 — Ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  regional  labor  board 
request  that  proposed  transfer  of 
Francis  McCarthy  to  another  United 
Press  bureau  be  delayed  has  enabled 
further  attempts  for  informal  settle¬ 
ment  of  guild  coercion  charges,  E.  S. 
Neal  of  the  board,  said  today. 

“The  heat  has  been  removed  as  far 
as  the  McCarthy  case  is  concerned,” 
Neal  said,  adding  the  McCarthy  trans¬ 
fer  seem^  to  be  in  the  main  point  in 
dispute. 

“The  UP  agrees  to  our  request  that 
the  transfer  of  McCarthy  be  delayed. 
There  is  no  reason  now  for  either 
side  to  go  the  reservation.”  Neal 
said,  “although  the  guild  felt  a  num¬ 
ber  of  transfers  was  discriminatory.” 

As  labor  group  resolutions  pro¬ 
testing  the  propos^  transfer  piled  up 
in  UP  offices  here,  McCarthy  greeted 
the  appointment  of  another  employe 
as  new  Tacoma  representative,  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  wire  from  New  York  of¬ 
fices,  with  the  statement  that  he 
wanted  to  go  to  Tacoma,  it  was 
learned.  His  request  was  denied. 

McCarthy's  original  appointment, 
which  led  to  charges  by  the  guild  of 
discrimination  against  its  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  UP  unit  chairman,  was  based  on 
an  application  by  McCarthy  himself, 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  Pacific  Coast 
division  numager,  said. 

“Recently  McCarthy,  in  making  out 
his  personnel  card,  expressed  prefer- 
oice  for  appointment  as  Tacoma  man¬ 
ager  to  broaden  his  experience,” 
Bartholomew  stated.  “Last  week  we 
gave  McCarthy  the  appointment  and 
the  raise  that  goes  with  it.  He  was 
reluctant  to  accept  the  assignment  for 
personal  reasons.  We  are  therefore 
giving  someone  else  the  opportimity.” 

Indicating  the  Coast  activity  was 
the  first  step  in  a  national  move, 
NCNG  memorandum  stated  the  inter¬ 
national  executive  board  has  author¬ 
ized  bargaining  here  which  “will  be 
suspended  the  moment  national  bar¬ 
gaining  begins.”  Labor  Board  officials 
stressed  that  negotiations  have  been 
entirely  informal  to  date. 

First  reports  of  a  strike  proposal 
were  heard  when  James  F.  WickizM*, 
UP  state  editor,  resigned  as  guild  imit 
chairman,  declaring  Morgan  Hull,  a 
guild  organizer,  had  told  Robert 
Scripps  a  strike  was  planned  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  an  interview.  Wick- 
izer  said  he  knew  of  no  strike  talk, 
that  if  there  had  been  he  would  know 
of  it  and  that  Mr.  Hull’s  statement 
had  jeopardized  his  position.  Later  a 
NCNG  report  recommended  that 
Wickizer  be  rehised  membership  by 
all  guild  chapters. 

Later  a  demand  for  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  was  made  at  the  UP  San 
Francisco  office.  Simultaneously, 
charges  of  coercion  and  intimiation 
of  employes  by  the  San  Francisco 
bureau  were  made  in  New  York. 

Early  this  week,  Clyde  Beals,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Guild  Reporter,  called  the 
EIoitor  &  Publisher  office  in  New 
York  to  protest  last  week’s  story  of  a 
suicide  attempt  by  Wickizer,  terming 
erroneous  the  lead  which  read:  “J.  F. 
Wickizer  whose  resignation  as  cdiair- 
man  of  the  UP  unit  resulted  in  his 
being  blacklisted  by  the  NCNG,  etc.” 

“Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
guild  procedure  will  know  that  no 
one  is  blacklisted  for  resigning  from 
it,”  Beals  said. 


PROMOTIONS  IN  NASHVILLE 

Morton  and  Eskridge  Retire — Charles 
Moss  Now  Managing  Editor 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  8 — The  re¬ 
tirement  on  pension  of  two  major  edi¬ 
torial  executives  and  the  promotion  of 


M.  B.  Moston  Charles  Moss 


three  younger  men  to  leading  posts 
are  announced  by  James  G.  Stahlman, 
piesident  and  publisher,  Nashville 
Banner. 

Retiring  from  active  service  are  M. 
B.  Morton,  managing  editor,  and 
Howard  Elskridge,  assistant  managing 
editor,  both  widely  known  in  South¬ 
ern  newspaper  circles.  Mr.  Morton, 
at  the  time  of  retirement,  both  in  age 
and  years  of  service,  was  believed  to 
be  the  oldest  active  managing  editor 
on  an  American  daily.  He  was  in  his 
78th  year  and  had  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  nearly  39  years.  He  has  been 
named  editor  emeritus. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Morton,  Charles 
Moss,  city  editor  for  the  past  eight 
years,  was  appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Rousseau  Duncan,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  past  two  years,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor,  and  Alvin  C. 
Dunkelberger,  formerly  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  was  advanced  to  the  post 
of  telegraph  editor. 

Mr.  Moss,  34,  is  one  of  the  youngest 
managing  editors  in  the  South.  He 
has  been  reporter  and  city  editor. 
The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Moss, 
he  was  educated  at  Montgomery-Bell 
Academy  and  Vanderbilt  University 
in  Nashville.  He  first  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  newspaper  and  editorial 
work  at  Vanderbilt  where  he  foimded 
the  campus  humor  publication.  The 
Masquerador. 

C.  MARSHALL  HEADS  IDPA 

Iowa  Group  Elects  Officers  at 
Des  Moines  Meeting 

The  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 
this  week  elected  Clare  Marshall  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  as  presi¬ 
dent  to  succe^ 

Lee  P.  Loomis  of 
the  Mason  City 
Globe  -  Gazette. 

The  association 
held  its  two-day 
annual  meeting 
at  Des  Moines. 

The  new  asso¬ 
ciation  p  r  e  s  i  - 
dent  is  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of 
the  Gazette  and 
a  brother  of  the 
editor,  Verne 
Marshall. 

W.  S.  Rupe  of  the  Ames  Tribune 
was  elected  vice-president  and  Dale 
E.  Carrell,  Keokuk  Daily  Gate  City, 
secretary-treasurer.  Directors  named 
were:  Robert  R.  O’Brien,  Council 
Bluffs  Nonpareil;  E.  P.  Chase,  Atlan¬ 
tic  News  Telegraph,  former  Pulitzer 
prize  winner  for  best  editorial;  J. 


T.  T.  SMITH  CHANGES  POST 


M.  E.  on  Arizona  Star  Takes  Simi¬ 
lar  Berth  on  Tucson  Citizen 

Talbot  T.  Smith,  for  14  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
at  Tucson  recently  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the 
Tucson  Daily 
Citizen. 

Bom  in  Pon¬ 
tiac,  Mich.,  Jan. 

23,  1888,  Mr. 

Smith  while  in 
high  school 
wrote  on  string 
for  Pontiac  Daily 
Gazette.  He  be- 
g  a  n  newspaper 
work  on  Flint 
Daily  Journal  in 
1909,  later  barn¬ 
storming  Michi¬ 
gan  to  work  on  Battle  Creek  Enquirer, 
Kalamazoo  Gazette,  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Bay  City 
Tribune,  Toledo  Times  and  Detroit 
Journal,  where  he  was  city  editor 
during  the  war.  He  returned  to  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  in  1919  and  in  1923 
went  to  the  Arizona  Daily  Star.  Be¬ 
sides  holding  the  managing  editorship, 
he  covered  legislature  and  politics  for 
the  Star  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Smith  is  married  and  the  father 
of  two  sons,  Raymond  D.  Smith,  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  Talbot,  Jr.,  who  at¬ 
tends  the  University  of  Arizona. 


Tracy  Garrett,  Burlington  Hawkeye- 
Gazette;  Lee  P.  Loomis;  J.  M.  Beck, 
Centerville  Daily  lowegian;  H.  M. 
Clapp,  Clinton  Herald;  F.  M.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Dubuque  Telegraph  -  Herald; 
W.  S.  Merryman,  Fort  Dodge  Messen¬ 
ger;  John  Huston,  Ottumwa  Courier; 
C.  N.  White,  Sioux  City  Journal;  and 
Jackson  McCoy,  Waterloo  Courier. 

Publishers  reported  they  are  think¬ 
ing  of  raising  circulation  rates  to  meet 
rising  costs  and  said  some  increases 
will  be  announced  in  the  next  few 
months.  A  consensus  showed  re¬ 
luctance  to  raise  advertising  rates. 
The  publishers  feel  also  that  costs 
are  hiurd  to  cut  even  though  econo- 
nues  are  necessary. 

For  the  coming  year  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  place  emphasis  on  trying  to 
coordinate  selling  effort  for  black  and 
white  in  the  national  field,  expanding 
facilities  to  service  national  advertis¬ 
ers  to  “make  it  easier  for  them  to  use 
black  and  white.” 

The  association  also  plans  to  expand 
the  daily  press  news  service  which 
supplies  news  and  features  and 
photos  to  31  member  papers  and  sup¬ 
plements  wire  service  to  Iowa  dailies 
which  are  members. 

chargecTwith  contempt 

Seattle,  April  6 — Hearing  of  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  charge  against  Royal 
Brougham,  sports  editor  of  the  Post- 
Intelligencer,  was  granted  today  by 
Superior  Court  Judge  Roscoe  R. 
Smith  to  allow  time  for  Brougham’s 
attorneys  to  ask  the  state  supreme 
court  for  a  change  of  venue.  A  for¬ 
mer  petition  had  been  denied  by 
Judge  Smith.  ’The  case  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  printed  comments  by 
Brougham  al^ut  injuries  to  Henry 
Prusoff,  Seattle  tennis  star,  while 
Prusoff  was  suing  in  Judge  Smith’s 
court  for  damages  because  of  the  in¬ 
juries.  Attorneys  who  were  defend¬ 
ing  the  civil  damage  suit,  which  was 
declared  a  mistrial  by  Judge  Smith, 
are  pressing  the  contempt  proceed¬ 
ings  against  Brougham. 


“IFef  Days”  Fund  Aids  Red  Cross 

George  M.  fries,  general  manager,  Cincinnati  Times-Star  April  7 
sent  checks  for  $8,000  and  $1,500  each  to  three  Red  Cross  chapters,  the 
first  to  Cincinnati  the  others  to  Covington  and  Newport,  Ky.  These  sums 
are  the  proceeds  of  the  “ten  wet  days”  flood  editions  of  the  Times-Star. 
More  than  160.000  of  these  special  tabloids  were  circulated. 


I 

BENSON  SAYS  PATMAN 
ACT  AIDS  LINAGE 


But  4- A  Chief  Warns  Hootier 
Ushers  That  Anti-Discrimin¬ 
ation  Laws  My  Hit  News¬ 
paper  Rates 


“I  believe  the  Patman  law  is  a  goot 
thing  for  advertising,”  John  Bens« 
told  the  Hoosier  State  Press  Associi. 
tion  at  a  meeting  in  Indianapoii 
April  9.  “Millions  of  advertisaj 
money  have  been  diverted  from  i 
rect  consumer  appeal  in  illegitimjt 
ways,  which  legislation  like  the  P«. 
man  law  is  designed  to  stop. 
should  be  thankful  for  that.” 

Conceding  that  the  Patman  law  nm 
need  amendment,  Mr.  Benson,  prei 
dent  of  the  American  Association  i 
Advertising  Agencies,  said:  ‘To  th 
extent  that  it  puts  competition  on  i 
merit  basis,  rids  us  of  tricks  and  ds 
vices  for  attracting  dealers,  and  pus 
main  emphasis  upon  consumer  appetl 
legislation  like  the  Patman  measun 
it  seems  to  me,  is  bound  to  build  up 
more  volume  of  advertising  and  men 
advertisers.  Smaller  ones  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  invest  in  consumer  good 
will  who  have  hitherto  been  afraid 
to  do  so  because  of  the  risk  of  benp 
frozen  out  by  manipulated  distribu¬ 
tion.” 


ivxx.  otriiAuii  wuiiitm  tiuit,  in  viewii 

changing  official  sentiment,  advertk 
ing  rate  differentials  may  yet  It 
brought  under  control  of  Federal  Ini 
of  the  Patman  type,  possibly  by  i 
court  ruling  that  advertising  senrki 
is  not  commerce  but  that  adverting 
space  and  circulation  are. 

“I  believe  it  is  a  wise  publisher,”  k 
went  on,  “who  looks  ahead  and  b« 
his  house  in  order  to  meet  any  in- 
pending  demands  of  law  or  pubh 
sentiment  against  discrimination  m 
justified  by  differences  in  relative  e«! 
or  relative  service.” 


Mr.  Benson  urged  that  national  a 
regional  committees  of  newspape 
publishers  should  make  an  authoriti- 
five  study  of  rates  and  rate-making 
quantity  discounts  and  differentuh, 
covering  all  newspaper  members  d 
the  ABC.  Such  a  committee,  he  said, 
should  devise  a  imiform  cost-account¬ 
ing  system  to  determine  the  relatm 
cost  of  getting  and  serving  retail  and 
general  advertising,  and  should  abo 
study  quantity  disroimts  in  the  com¬ 
modity  field  as  compared  with  quan¬ 
tity  discounts  on  advertising. 

Such  a  study,  the  speaker  added 
would  give  the  individual  publiabe 
authoritative  backing  in  dealing  widi 
his  competitors,  with  retailers,  and 
with  “advertisers  who  now  resent  dif¬ 
ferentials  because  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand  them.” 

“Despite  any  doubts  raised  by  dx 
1936  election,”  he  said,  “there  is  no 
better  social  and  economic  mind  thin 
the  press;  it  is  far  ahead  of  genenl 
business  in  political  vision.  But 
newspaper  business  policies  are  retro¬ 
grade.  It  is  every  man  for  himsdi 
and  against  his  neighbor.  There  are 
able  business  minds  among  publish¬ 
ers,  but  they  are  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.” 

He  urged  his  hearers  to  “put  your¬ 
self  in  a  frame  of  mind  where  you 
can  look  an  agate  line  in  the  face  and 
tell  it  to  go  to  hell.  The  agate  lino 
which  goes  may  not  be  worth  keep¬ 
ing.  Good  agate  lines  have  a  wij 
of  sticking  to  good  publishers.” 

Mr.  Benson  told  the  audience;  • 
“Other  major  media  are  important  i 
indispensable  in  fact,  and  in  their!; 
place  do  as  effective  a  job  for  ad¬ 
vertising;  but  newspapers  have  alwaji 
been  the  backbone  of  our  effort,  and 
I  believe  always  will  be.  You  aie 
the  main  highway  to  the  consumer. 
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Men’s  Wear 

Many  a  newspaper  has  struggled 
with  the  problem  of  making  the 
men’s  wear  ads  in  their  pages  mean  as 
much  to  men  as  the  women’s  wear  ads 
mean  to  women.  Currently  the  Dallas 
News  is  trying  to  solve  the  problem 


advertisers.  If  it  keeps  at  it  long 
enough  it  may  succeed.  Most  cam¬ 
paigns  of  this  sort  fail  because  they 
end  too  soon  after  they  start. 

*  •  • 

Americans  in  Europe 

t  only  American  newspaper 

i  published  in  Europe”  is  the 
subtitle  of  a  promotion  folder  of  loose 
leaf  data  and  literature  about  “The 
European  Eldition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,”  popularly  known  as 
the  Paris  Herald. 

Following  a  description  of  the  con¬ 
tents  and  circulation  of  the  Paris 
Herald,  the  folder  contains  a  page 
about  tlie  “Good  Season  in  Prospect.” 
Last  year  was  the  best  in  travel 
abroad  since  1929,  the  folder  reports, 
but  “by  all  accounts,  1937  will  be  even 
greater  in  travel  trade.  Not  only  is 
travel  going  to  be  greater  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe,  but  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  now  have  the  desire  to  travel 
to  the  United  States.”  According  to 
passport  authorities  105,800  European 
tourists  landed  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  in  the  12  months  ending  July  1, 
1936,  and  the  New  York  Hotel  Asso¬ 
ciation  estimates  that  the  average  ex¬ 
penditure  by  these  tourists  was  $500, 
spent  principally  for  hotel  accommo¬ 
dations,  food,  entertainment,  trans¬ 
portation  and  merchandise. 

Besides  the  above  inducement  for 
American  advertising  in  Paris  Her¬ 
ald  the  folder  contains  another  page 
on  “Buying  Power.”  This  concerns 
the  purchasing  power  of  American 
visitors  to  Europe,  the  reason  why 
European  firms  advertise  in  the  pa¬ 
per.  “The  circulation  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  is  a  concentrated  quality 
market,”  the  folder  points  out.  “Peo¬ 


ple  who  can  afford  to  travel  abroad, 
and  those  who  can  maintain  resi¬ 
dences  in  Europe,  are  excellent  pros¬ 
pects  for  all  quality  merchandise.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  American  tourists  spent  over 
$260,000,000  in  Europe  in  one  year — 
more  than  half  of  that  amoimt  in 
France  alone.” 

In  1936  approximately  230,000 
Americans  went  to  Europe,  according 
to  the  folder,  and  this  year,  steamship 
companies  and  travel  agents  estimate, 
nearly  half  a  million  will  go  abroad. 
The  coronation  in  England,  the  Inter¬ 
national  EIxposition  in  Paris,  the 
American  Legion  Pilgrimage  and  the 
dedication  of  American  Battle  Monu¬ 
ments  in  France  are  expected  to 
cause  thousands  of  American  travel¬ 
ers  to  visit  England  and  the  Conti¬ 
nent  this  siunmer. 


St.  Louis 

AS  a  collection  of  important  facts 
and  figures  “New  Information 
About  St.  Louis,”  issued  by  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  will  be  welcomed  by  buyers 
of  advertising.  Most  of  the  book’s  36 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  comparison  of 
the  circulation  and  the  advertising 
linage  of  the  three  St  Louis  papers. 
We  like  especially  the  way  the  linage 
comparisons  are  handled.  Each  classi¬ 
fication  gets  a  page  of  its  own.  Ilie 
upper  half  of  the  page  shows  a  chart 
and  a  table  for  the  classification  as  a 


with  a  series  of  12  office  ads  addressed 
to  men,  urging  them  to  read  the  style 
news  contained  in  the  advertisements 
of  the  local  stores.  Ilieme  song  of 
the  series  is  in  this  line  which  appears 
in  each  ad:  “You’ll  look  well,  if  you 
look  well  at  the  Men’s  Wear  Adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.” 

’The  ads  are  uniform  in  size,  mea¬ 
suring  three  columns  by  170  lines 
deep.  They  are  inserted  on  Thurs¬ 
days  in  the  Morning  News  and  Fri¬ 
days  in  the  Evening  Journal.  The  ap¬ 
proach  is  newsy,  conversational, 
photographic.  Supplementing  the  ads 
are  spot  announcements  over  the 
newspapers’  radio  staticm,  WFAA. 

With  all  this  promotion  the  News 
hopes  to  please  its  current  men’s 
wear  advertisers  by  making  their  an¬ 
nouncements  more  productive,  hopes 
also  to  obtain  additional  men’s  wear 


298,45S 

WM  the  average  net  paid  daily  clrcnla- 
tlon  of  The  Baltimore  Snn  (Morning  and 
Evening  iasuee)  for  the  month  of 

March,  1937 

This  represente  a  gain  of  9,221  over 
search,  1936  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Son  circu¬ 
lation  averaged  211,389  per  Sunday  for 
the  month  of  March,  1937 — a  gain  of 
7,975  over  Starch,  1936. 


Evtrythint  in  Baltimcr* 
Rrvoiva*  Around 


THE 

Morning 


SUN 


Evening 


Sunday 


whole.  The  lower  half  shows  for  eidi 
advertiser  in  the  classification  the  lin. 
age  used  in  each  St.  Louis  paper.  Thii 
is  important  because  classificatioe 
totals  are  not  always  enough  to  the 
careful  space  buyer.  Often  he  wanti 
to  know,  and  in  this  book  he  can 
find  out,  which  advertisers  and  who 
kind  of  advertisers  are  responsible  fet 
the  paper’s  leadership  in  the  rla^j 
fication. 

With  the  circulation  and 
comparisons  are  several  pages  of  gen. 
eral  market  information  the  “The  Bil. 
lionarea,”  the  Post- Dispatch’s  tern 
for  the  greater  St  Louis  Market  Ha 
book  is  8%  by  11  inches  in  size,  tht 
cover  is  printed  in  gold  and  blaidc  oe 
a  brown  stock,  the  inside  pages  an 
printed  throughout  in  black  and  tht 
pages  are  tab- indexed. 

Valuable  as  its  contents  are  m 
can’t  resist  the  observation  that  i 
more  attractive  arrangement  of  the 
pages  may  have  made  the  book  nunt 
useful.  'The  pages  seem  too  crowded 
and  too  spotty.  Some  of  the  tea 
matter  and  scane  of  the  tables  are  set 
in  type  faces  that  are  too  small  for 
comfortable  reading. 


A.B.C.  BOARD  MEETING 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  will  meet  at 
the  Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City,  April 
23,  it  was  announced  this  week  h; 
O.  C.  Ham,  managing  director  of  the 
bureau. 


Akron  Business 

Continues  to  Qain 


Postal  Receipts,  Auto  Sales, 
Building  Permits  all  increase. 


February  Statistics  give  sub¬ 
stantial  indication  of  continued 
improvement. 


998  New  Cars  Sold  in  February 
1937.  For  same  month  last  year 
sales  totaled  748  cert.  This  in¬ 
crease  was  made  despite  the  fact 
that  many  dealers  could  not  get 
enough  cars  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand. 

13%  Increase  in  Postal  Receipts 
over  February  1936. 

$529,000  Total  valuation  of 
building  permits.  This  it  the 
highest  monthly  figure  since 
1930. 

Cover  this  alert  free  speitiimg 
market  eeomomkaUy  hy  coscem- 
tratmg  year  aivertisimt  m— 

AKRON 

BEACON 

JOURNAL 

Established  1839 

One  of  America's  Outstanding 
Newspapers  Represented  by 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


NEW  CAR 
SALES  UP 

38.27% 


Worcester’s  increased  spending  power  is  cheerfully  reflected 
from  the  shining  hoods  of  thousands  of  new  pleasure  cars  on 
Worcester  streets  and  highways.  Anyway  you  want  to  figure  it 
— the  Worcester  Market  is  a  GREAT  market  for  .new  car  sales. 

WORCESTER  (Tha  city  alona)  bought  46  per  cent  more 
new  cawa  in  1936  then  in  1935. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  (Exclnaive  of  the  city)  bonght 
33.2  per  cent  more  new  cura  in  1936  then  in  1935. 

WORCESTER  (City  end  Connty)  bought  38.27  per  cent 
more  new  caora  in  1936  then  in  1935. 

Highest  gains  were  made  by  higher-priced  cars 


Complete  Coverage 

Advertisers  may  cover  the  ENTIRE  Worcester  Market — 
city  and  suburbs— through  the  Telegram-Gazette  ALONE. 
Population  (City  and  average  18-mile  retail  trading  zone) 
433,000. 

Telegram-Gazette  circulation:  more  than  100,000  average 
net  paid  daily  for  over  nine  years. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Aaaociatea,  National  Representatives 
New  York,  OhicMo,  Detroit,  Boiton,  PhiUdelphU,  Ben  Frenciioo,  Lot  Anaelei,  Cincinnati 
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NYHT 

26  Sundays 


5 


+ 


Hijjhest  mathematics  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  circulation  history  were 
the  result  of  figures  for  the  six  months 
ended  March  31.  Over  26  successive  Sundays 
this  newspaper  netted  five  hundred 
thousand  plus  —  505,618  to  be  exact. 


J.  A  —  Circulation  of 


the  weekday 


Herald  Tribune  broke  a  record,  too.  Average 
of  334,777,  is  also  an  all-time  high. 


2  4  H  0  U  n  S  of  W  0  1\  L  IJ  HISTORY' 


DIARy^ 

'eaiLwitktkb 


PHIL  STONG,  who  broke  so  bril-  Then,  he  described  how  he  had  be- 
liantly  into  the  literary  limelight  come  tired  of  remaining  in  Addis 
with  his  “State  Fair”  several  years  Ababa  and  left  for  the  front  (he 
ago,  and  who  has  followed  that  novel  never  got  there.)  On  his  return  he 
with  five  others  and  three  children’s  found  that  all  of  the  American  re¬ 
books,  including  the  best  seller  porters  had  scooped  him  on  the  story 
“Honk:  the  Moose,”  is  the  author  of  that  Rickett  was  an  agent  for  a  group 
“Buckskin  Breeches”  just  issued  by  of  American  financiers  and  had  ob- 
Farrar  &  Rinehart  ($2.50),  a  pioneer  tained  from  the  Emperor  a  concession 
tale  of  an  Ohio  family  which  migrated  for  oil  and  mineral  rights  of  unprece-  i 
into  the  present  state  of  Iowa  in  the  dented  dimensions.  But  Mr,  Wau^j 
late  1830’s.  Based  in  a  large  part  on  does  not  explain  just  how  he  was  so 
the  diary  of  his  grandfather  who  was  cleanly  scooped  (the  news  was  actu- 
bom  in  1824,  settled  in  Iowa  in  1837  ally  all  over  the  world  before  he 
and  died  in  1909,  the  book  is  rich  in  knew  of  it)  on  a  story  that  should 
historical  detail.  Lest  that  be  faint  have  been  his  beat  if  he  had  been 
praise  to  most  Americans  to  whom  the  any  kind  of  a  reporter.  That  incident 
history  of  a  locality  begins  only  with  is  enough  to  give  the  American  news- 
their  arrival,  let  it  be  said  that  papermen,  at  whom  he  scoffed,  a  long 
Stong’s  droll  humor  alone  is  worth  last  laugh. 

the  price  of  admission.  In  all  fairness,  however,  it  should 

There  are  superb  characterizations,  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Waugh  did  a 
Jesse,  head  of  llie  family  who  as  a  remarkable  job  in  keeping  away  from 
young  man  fought  the  Indians  and  any  actual  combat  and  that  he  does 
Briti^  in  the  War  of  1812  with  old  write  well.— M.  E.  P.  Jr. 

Eli,  now  73,  but  hard  as  a  hickory  nut,  *  •  • 

and  still  treasuring  his  strmg  of  t^raNCIS  P.  KIMBALL,  financial 
scalps;  Je^e  s  wife  and  their  children,  columnist,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicfc- 
particularly  young  Hi  vdio  at  en  ^bocfccr  Press,  has  written  a  new  book 
tries  to  be  as  tough  as  old  and  the  Lawrence  Seaway 

poverty-stricken,  dispossess^  Indians  ^  York- 

of  Iowa  they  meet  when  they  setUe  ^anal  State.”  Last  summer  his 

•  11  1  *  “Albany — A  Cradle  of  America”  was 

Phil  Stong  IS  well  known  to  news-  Wished  in  connection  with  the  250th 
paper  men  as  a  fo^er  staff  member  anniversary  of  the  city’s  charter, 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  New  York  *  *  * 

Associated  Press,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ll^  THE  periodicals 

Panorama,  North  American  Newspa-  npiiOMAS  SUGRUE,  former  New  York 
per  Alliance,  New  York  Sunday  World  1  Herald  Tribune  man,  wrote  “The  News- 
and  Young  &  Rubicam  advertising  reels”  for  the  current  Scribner’s.  He  claims 
agency.  He  now  lives  on  an  estate  "“’'y  comprise  an  amazing  and  ingenious  sys- 

/  1QA _ _  .tIcUo  ‘cm  of  world  news  coverage  which  dwarfs 

of  180  acres  m  ConnectK^Ut,  visits  „.^,y,hing  of  its  kind  except  the  great  press 
Hollywood  when  his  novels  are  in  associations.**  The  history  of  newsreels,  from 
production. — W.  L.  B,  the  time  they  were  proRram  fillers  and  fea- 


by  Nurse  Yvonne  Leroux 


nCASE  IN  THE  COUN- 
TRY” — that  was  the 
laconic  entry  Nurse  Yvonne 
Leroux  made  in  her  diary 
the  afternoon  of  May  28, 
1934.  "One  never  knows 
what  one  is  heading  for  on 
these  country  cases.  Won¬ 
der  what  it  is?” 


Nurse  Leroux  was  "heading  for”  an  assignment 
unique  in  the  history  of  nursing — the  care  of  five  baby 
girls  .  .  .  born  of  the  same  mother  .  .  .  and  born  at 
the  same  time. 

She  kept  a  diary  of  her  day-to-day  duties,  her  expe¬ 
riences,  her  emotions.  Hers  is  an  intimate  record  of 
the  Dionne  quintuplets’  lives,  plain  and  unvarnished, 
yet  compelling  in  its  human  appeal. 

EveryWeek,  the  NEA  Magazine,  now  offers  this 
diary  exclusively  for  newspaper  publication — five  dra¬ 
matic  stories  of  a  modern  miracle.  First  of  these 
magazine  pages  is  for  release  April  24-25,  the  last  May 
22-23,  just  a  few  days  before  the  quins’  third  birthday 
anniversary  on  May  28. 


jacket  advertises  the  book  as  "a  vigor-  editor-in<hief  since  1931  of  the  Dictionary  of 
,u,  »d  highly  amush^  de»*ipU»;  "i 'SS  SSt; 

of  the  old  regime,  a  chaos  rendered  the  financial  aid  of  Adolph  s.  Ochs  and  the 
comic  by  the  enormous  publicity  giv-  Xrw  York  Times. 

en  to  it  by  the  contending  pressmen  tori*  Saturday  Ei’erang  Post  runs 

of  the  world  ”  “Gray  Hairs  for  Casey  Jones,”  by  the  same 

tV..!  ITnalicV.  .-..o/l'ina  F**™**  w**®  wi'ote  “ — And  Sudden 

Perhaps  the  English  reading  public  D^ath.”  It  discusses  accidents  from  the  stand- 
found  the  book  all  that  the  publishers,  point  of  the  man  in  the  railroad  cab.  In  the 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  had  adver-  same  issue  Charles  P.  Taft  discusses  the 

tised  it  to  be.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  title.  “More  Than 

1  g  C-,  .  n  .  T>,;.  WniilH  R.  R.vnl>,>inn  ”  Th>  -Hitriri.l 

people  of  Great  Britain  are  not  as 

serious  about  their  back-door  threat 
as  they  pretend  to  be.  We  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  a  people  situated 
as  are  the  British  would  not  find  any¬ 
thing  “comic”  in  Italy’s  war  dress- 
rehearsal.  But  the  book  might  have 
acted  as  a  mild  sedative  and  taken 
their  minds  away  from  any  fear  of 
the  future. 

It  is  evident  throu^out  the  book 
that  the  author  took  delight  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  American  newspapermen  wrote 
the  war  out  of  their  heads  rather  than 
from  what  they  had  seen. 

He  cites  numerous  occasions  when 
he  thought  that  the  work  of  the 
American  writers  was  humorous,  even 
the  instances  when  he  had  to  peer 
over  the  shoulder  of  another  report¬ 
er  to  read  what  was  being  written  so 
he  could  criticize  it  But  he  does  not 
say  what  he  contributed  to  his  news¬ 
paper  even  if  he  does  indicate  he  was 
scooped  clean  on  one  of  the  biggest 
stories  of  the  entire  war. 

He  tells  how  he  met  a  Mr.  Rickett 
on  the  way  to  Addis  Ababa  and  that 
they  traveled  together  and  even  lived 
at  the  same  house  for  some  time. 


Papers  which  already  have  ordered  the  series  include: 


Detroit  News  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Columbus  Star  Washington  Star 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  Houston  Post 

Newark  Ledger  Lansing  State  Journal 

Youngstown  Vindicator  Evansville  Press 

Peoria  Star  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

Chicago  Times  Pittsburgh  Press 

St.  Joseph  News- Press  Boston  Post 

Spokane  Spokesman- Review  Sacramento  Union 


The  pages  are  In  fall  or  tabloid  size,  in  mat  form  or  rt’ith 
proofs  of  text  and  prints  of  illustrations.  Some  terriloiy  .<,till  is 
open.  IVc  urge  vou  to  wire  promptly  for  rates,  proofs  and  terri¬ 
tory. 


YEARS 

The  Sun  has  led  all 
New  York  evening 
newspapers  in 
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ADVERTISING 


The  NEA  Magazine  . .  NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Cameramen!.  . . 


There  Is  Still  Time  to  Enter  Your  Best  News  Photographs  of  7936  in  Editor 
&  Publisher's  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  News  Photographs, 


$200  IN  PRIZES  Contest  Closes 

CERTIFICATES  OF  AWARD  *p''"  ’5 


MAIL  YOUR  ENTRIES  AT  ONCE! 


Five  prizes,  either  in  cash  or  in  photographic  equipment  to  he  selected  hy  the  winners,  will  he  awarded  hy 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  the  best  news  photographs,  made  by  newspaper  or  news  service  employes,  and 
published  in  daily  newspapers  during  the  calendar  year  1936. 

Entries  will  he  received  at  the  address  given  below  from  now  until  April  15,  1937. 


All  material  entered  will  be  examined  hy  a  jury  of  distinguished  New  York  newspapermen,  and  their  awards 
will  be  announced  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  of  May  8,  1937.  Prize  awards  to  the  winning  photographers  will 
total  $200,  divided  as  follows: 


♦ 


First  Prize — $100,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 

Second  Prize — $50.  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 

Third  Prize — $25,  or  its  equivalent  in  equipment. 

Fourth  Prize — $15  cash. 

Fifth  Prize — $10  cash. 

Certificates  of  award  will  also  be  made  to  the  newspaper 
or  news  service  employing  the  photographer  of  the 
winning  pictures. 


♦ 


DISTINGUISHED  JUDGES 

Picture  experts  who  understand  photographers'  work  and  appreciate  their  problems  will  select  the  winners. 
They  are:  BRUCE  RAE,  assistant  managing  editor.  New  York  Times;  EDMUND  BARTNETT,  city  editor,  New 
York  Sun;  RICHARD  CRANDELL,  pictiu-e  editor.  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  WILLIAM  WHITE,  picture  editor. 
New  York  Daily  News;  AMSTER  SPIRO,  city  editor.  New  York  Journal;  WESLEY  PRICE,  picture  editor.  New 
York  World-Telegram;  and  JAMES  W.  BARRETT,  editor,  Press-Radio  and  former  city  editor.  New  York  World. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 


1.  All  photographers  employed  hy  a  newspaper,  a  syn¬ 
dicate,  a  news  service,  or  as  a  free  lance,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  are  eligible. 

2.  There  is  no  limit  on  number  of  pictures  which  may  be 
submitted  by  an  individual.  Pictures  must  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  newspaper  during  the  calendar  year  1936,  and 
a  clipping  or  tear  sheet  bearing  a  date  line  will  be  accepted 
as  proof  of  publication.  Accompanying  each  picture  should 
be  a  descriptive  caption,  telling  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made,  and  with  what  camera.  This  statement 


should  be  signed  by  the  photographer’s  department  head 
or  city  editor. 

3.  Pictures  are  to  be  submitted  in  8  x  10  or  11  x  14  sizes, 
the  former  to  be  mounted  on  11  x  14  board,  the  latter  on 
14  X  17  board.  Prints  may  be  either  glossy  or  matte.  A 
flexible,  non-curling  board  is  best  for  exhibition  purposes. 

4.  Pictures  remain  the  property  of  their  maker.  All 
copyrights  will  be  carefully  respected  in  reproduction  for 
news  purposes  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


Submit  all  material,  carefully  packed  to  prevent  damage, 
on  or  before  April  15,  1937,  to  the  following  address: 

NEWS  PHOTO  EXHIBITION 


Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  TIMES  BLDG 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 
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E  D  I 


JUSTICE  OR  HEADLINES? 


WHAT  has  become  of  the  old  legal  maxim 
that  in  America  a  man  is  considered 
innocent  until  his  guilt  has  been 
proven?  Two  months  ago  a  New  Jersey  prose¬ 
cutor  in  a  formal  statement  to  the  press  charged 
murder  against  two  men,  although  he  had  not 
had  them  arrested,  had  laid  no  information  be¬ 
fore  a  grand  jury,  had  followed  none  of  the  legal 
processes  prescribed  for  the  protection  of  the 
oonunonwealth  and  its  members.  In  the  two 
months  that  have  passed  since  newspapers  printed 
the  story,  some  mentioning  the  names  of  the  men 
so  informally  accused  and  others  playing  it  safe 
by  omitting  them,  there  has  been  no  police  action 
to  substantiate  the  accusation.  If  the  charges  are 
not  true,  these  men  were  grossly  libeled  by  the 
prosecutor,  and  probably  by  the  newspapers  which 
followed  his  lead. 

The  past  week  has  brought  another  instance  of 
“trial  by  newspaper”  in  the  Gedeon  case.  The 
New  York  police  announced  that  they  had 
“solved”  the  triple  murder.  With  great  advance 
publicity  by  conunanding  officers  and  the  prose¬ 
cutor’s  office,  they  arrested  Gedeon,  not  on  a 
murder  charge  but  on  the  technical  ground  that 
he  had  a  pistol  at  home  without  a  license.  With¬ 
out  making  the  specific  statement  that  they  had 
pinned  the  crime  on  their  prisoner,  they  let  re¬ 
porters  infer  that  the  case  was  “in  the  bag,”  and 
the  way  some  of  the  New  York  newspapers  leaped 
to  the  suggestion  was  a  disgrace  to  journalism. 
It  has  been  charged,  and  denied,  that  the  police 
used  “third  degree”  methods  on  their  suspect  to 
break  his  denials.  During  the  three  days  he  was 
in  custody,  the  headlines  in  some  newspapers  left 
no  doubt  that  he  was  sexually  eccentric,  a  booze 
fighter,  a  generally  undesirable  citizen  who,  for 
no  clear  reason,  killed  his  estranged  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  a  lodger.  The  tools  of  his  trade 
were  smashed  across  the  tabloid  pages  with  more 
than  a  hint  that  here  was  the  murder  weapon. 

And  then  the  police  backed  down!  The  un¬ 
fortunate  man  was  released  on  nominal  bail  on 
the  gun  charge,  definitely  clear  of  the  murder 
accusation.  Monday  morning  brought  a  new  sus¬ 
pect,  sought,  as  this  is  vnitten,  all  over  the  East 
for  the  three  murders.  The  cops  are  just  as  sure 
that  he  is  their  man  as  they  were  of  the  other 
suspect  of  four  days  before.  Maybe  he  is  guilty, 
maybe  not — he  has  already  been  convicted  in 
every  headline. 

The  thing  is  indefensible.  We  have  no  OGPU 
in  this  country,  empowered  to  act  as  police, 
prosecutor,  judge  and  jury.  We  do  have  a  hal¬ 
lowed  conc^t  of  a  man’s  presumed  innocence 
until  proven  guilty — hallowed  as  the  Herald 
Tribune  pointed  out  Wednesday,  because  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  so  often  correct.  It  is  too  precious  a 
heritage  to  be  lightly  shoved  aside  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  public  officials  and  newspapers  eager  for 
headlines,  whatever  their  price.  And  much  as  we 
detest  libel  smts,  we  believe  that  a  few  new  ones 
based  on  these  brash  outgivings  of  publicity-mad 
officials  ought  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  their 
achievements.  A  few  stiff  verdicts  might  halt 
this  wave  of  persecution  by  officers  who  break  the 
law  they  are  sworn  to  enforce,  and  reckless  editors 
whose  criterion  of  value  is  a  selling  headline. 


WHAT  THEY  READ 

Every  couple  of  years  the  Titusville  (Pa.) 
Herald  takes  inventory  of  its  editorial  con¬ 
tent.  A  ballot  is  published,  listing  the 
paper’s  regular  features,  and  giving  readers  op- 
portxmity  to  comment  three  ways — “I  Always 
Read,”  “I  Read  Occasionally,”  and  “I  Never 
Read.”  This  year’s  results  were  illuminating, 
according  to  E.  T.  Stevenson,  editor  of  the  Herald 
Top  of  the  feature  list  was  “Letters  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor,”  followed  by  a  ctxnic  strip,  with  editorials 
only  five  votes  behind  the  leader.  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son,  over-modestly,  we  think,  says  his  editorials 
aren’t  so  good,  but  he  interprets  the  vote  as  in¬ 
dicating  that  people  want  opinion  in  their  news¬ 
paper;  they  want  to  know  not  only  what  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  thinking  about  current  events,  they  also 
want  to  know  what  their  neighbors  are  thinking. 


In  (|uietne8!«  and  in  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength. — Isaiah,  XXX;  IS. 


OUR  THANKS  TO  ALL 

HANKS  and  appreciation! 

We  considered  the  25th  Anniversary  as 
of  no  special  editorial  significance,  but  our 
friends  thought  otherwise  and  made  it  a  glorious 
and  inspiring  occasion. 

For  the  gifts  of  flowers,  silverware,  and  the  kind 
and  gracious  expressions  of  good-will,  regard  and 
esteem  in  the  columns  of  the  paper  and  by  wire 
and  letter  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  appreciation. 

It  was  on  March  29,  1912,  after  some  eight 
months’  negotiating  through  a  brokerage  house, 
that  the  controlling  interest  in  EIditor  &  Publisher 
and  The  Journalist  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  present  ownership.  The  new  owner  took  con¬ 
trol  on  April  1  and  his  first  issue  was  dated 
April  6,  1912.  The  Journalist  had  been  estab- 
li^ed  in  1884,  EIditor  &  Publisher  in  1901,  and 
they  were  consolidated  in  1907.  The  little  paper 
had  a  circulation  of  less  than  a  thousand  copies  a 
week  at  $1.00  a  year  and  the  income  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  from  advertising  and  circulation  had 
amounted  to  $16,000. 

In  an  interview  appearing  in  the  April  6  issue 
the  new  publisher  stated  that  by  square  dealing, 
straight  and  honest  conduct,  the  former  owner, 
the  late  Jacob  B.  Shale — “had  laid  a  foundation  on 
which  we  will  build  a  paper  of  which  every  news¬ 
paper  man  in  the  country  will  be  proud.” 

The  Editorial  Foreword  April  6,  1912,  was  in 
part  as  follows; 

“We  shall  maintain  the  best  traditions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism. 

“We  shall  aspire  to  make  the  paper  more  truly 
representative  of  the  great  daily  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  industry — 

“We  shall  fight  the  evils  within  and  without  the 
profession — 

“The  paper  will  be  clean,  honest,  wholesome 
and  helpful,  printing  the  truth  without  fear  or 
favor.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  survey  the  years  in  the 
knowledge  that  our  friends  feel  that  we  have 
fought  a  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith.  Certainly 
our  efforts  have  been  richly  rewarded  by  many 
men  eminent  in  the  profession  of  newspaper  mcdc- 
ing  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  today  is  enjoying  the  largest  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  in  its  history. 

But  our  hearts  are  saddened  by  the  reflection 
that  many  of  the  men  who  gave  so  much  of  them¬ 
selves  to  the  service  of  the  profession  and  the 
building  up  of  this  newspaper  have  passed  over  to 
the  other  side — the  beloved  Marlen  E.  Pew,  John 
F.  Redmond,  W.  D.  Showalter  and  Frank  Leroy 
Blanchard.  May  they  find  over  yonder  the  Elysian 
fields  they  sought  here. 

EIditor  &  Publisher  has  grown  with  the  years 
because  it  has  been  constant  to  purpose — it  has 
self-sacrificingly  soared  its  clientele  —  it  has 
pressed  down  the  measure  of  editorial  service  and 
let  it  run  over — it  has  not  been  a  one-tium  job — 
but  rather  the  product  of  an  able  staff  of  men  and 
women  on  fire  with  zeal  for  the  service  of  the 
newspaper  profession. 

We  have  been  stimulated  and  inspired  by  the 
many  expressions  of  affectionate  regard  that  have 
come  from  so  many  leaders  in  the  field — some  so 
intimate  and  personal  and  precious  that  we  can¬ 
not  bear  to  exploit  than.  You  will,  therefore, 
pardon  us  if  we  omit  them  all  and  express  our 
thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  to  one  and  all, 
and  especially  to  our  readers  who,  through  the 
years,  have  been  our  loyal  and  devoted  friends, 
applauding  as  we  ran,  consoling  us  as  we  stumbled, 
and  cheering  us  when  we  recovered. 


I  A  L 

THE  GUILD  STRIKES  AGAIN 

UBURBAN  New  York  is  getting  another 
taste  of  Guild  castor  oil.  Cocky  in  their 
successful  negotiations  with  several  metro- 
politan  offices,  the  left-wingers  concluded  tl« 
their  negotiations  with  the  Long  Island  Doily 
Press,  at  Jamaica,  were  proceeding  too  slowly, 
and  last  week-end  brought  a  strike.  All  the  GuiU 
devices  are  on  display.  Scores,  even  hundreds,  of 
fellow  left-wingers  picket  the  building  en  matst 
Advertisers  are  petitioned  to  withdraw  their  copy. 
Individual  subscribers  are  besought  to  cancel  th^ 
orders,  and  r^wrters  cover  their  beats  not  for 
news  but  to  canvass  social  and  fraternal  gather¬ 
ings  in  the  interest  of  destroying  the  paper’s  good¬ 
will  and  prestige.  Presumably,  also,  the  boycott 
threat  us^  in  Milwaukee,  Newark,  Seattle,  and 
nearby  Flushing,  is  also  in  action  at  Jamaica. 

It  is  bankrupt  leadership  that  has  to  use  these 
tactics  to  win  a  few  small  wage  increases.  It  h 
leadership  that  neither  knows  nor  cares  about 
the  economic  picture  of  the  industry  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  enterprise.  Its  theme  song  is  comparison 
of  the  wages  paid  to  Guild  members  with  the 
1935  publisher  salaries  on  the  Treasury  lists.  It 
circulates  fantastic  figures  on  the  profits  of  the 
“heartless”  slave-driver  who  demands  24  hours  i 
day  for  an  errand  boy’s  wages.  Its  methods  are 
destructive  and  probably  illegal,  and  arise  from 
thought  processes  that  are  alien  to  everything  in 
the  newspaper  business. 

On  another  suburban  daily,  the  Hudson  Du- 
patch  of  Union  City,  N.  J.,  recent  weeks  have 
produced  the  resignation  of  13  staff  men  from  the 
Guild,  in  protest  against  the  ultra-radical  and 
unrepresentative  New  York  leadership.  The  Guild 
is  now  a  definite  minority  on  that  paper,  com¬ 
prising  less  than  a  third  of  the  editorial  staS. 
The  closed  shop  of  the  Guild  doesn’t  fit  that  pic¬ 
ture.  It  doesn’t  fit  any  newspaper  picture,  and  it 
will  eventually  prove  as  disadvantageous  to  news¬ 
paper  workers  as  it  is  to  management. 

The  closed  shop.  New  York  wage  scales  and 
working  schedules,  cannot  be  applied  in  suburbas 
fields  without  wrecking  newspapers.  Advertising 
of  suburban  stores,  in  competition  with  the 
metropolis,  is  not  generally  voluminous  and  might 
be  discouraged  by  an  increase  in  advertising  rates 
sufficient  to  meet  the  advanced  costs  entailed  by 
the  Guild  proposals.  And  when  this  advertising 
is  lost,  there  is  nothing  to  replace  it,  for  the  area 
of  a  suburban  newspaper  territory  is  sharply 
limited.  ITie  operation  requires  careful  and  eco¬ 
nomical  management — which  should  be  intimate 
enough  with  employes  and  their  problems  to  fore¬ 
stall  an  invasion  by  the  Guild  with  its  New  York 
garment  trade  class  struggle  philosophy. 

Jamaica  and  Flushing  again  demonstrate  that 
patience  and  moderation  are  not  Guild  tactics 
against  a  newspaper  which  looks  vulnerable  to  a 
strike — and  the  Guild  leaders,  like  others  to  whom 
unionism  is  new,  recognize  the  strike  not  only 
as  a  weapon  to  win  a  local  battle  but  as  propa¬ 
ganda  for  increasing  membership  everjrwhere. 

The  specific  antidote  is  a  staff  paid  as  well  as 
the  enterprise  can  afford,  bound  by  ties  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  loyalty  to  the  management,  and  respect¬ 
ing  its  work  as  something  much  more  important 
to  the  public  than  the  routine  wage  slavery  that 
the  Guild  program  makes  it.  That  is  no  counsel 
of  perfection — it  is  the  situation  that  prevails  in 
every  office  where  the  Guild  finds  the  going 
difficult. 


AN  ARISTOCRAT  OF  THE  P’UN 
DYNASTY 

UST  as  the  beheading  was  all  ready  to  begin, 
“What  was  your  offence?”  they  asked  the 
ancient  mandarin. 

The  mandarin  smiled  grimly,  as  on  his  knees  he 
sank. 

“My  offence?”  he  whispered:  “Ah,  my  offence  is— 
rank.” 

— Christopher  Morley,  in 
Translations  from  the  Chinese. 
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Personals 


lOHN  STEWART  BRYAN,  publish- 
J  er,  Richmoiui  (Va.)  News  Leader 
and  president  of  the  College  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg,  enter¬ 
tained  April  7  at  a  small  diimer  in 
honor  of  the  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Argentine,  Alexander  Wilboume  Wed¬ 
dell,  and  Mrs.  Weddell,  who  returned 
to  Richmond  April  4  on  furlough. 

Herbert  M.  Cole,  president,  Boston 
flews  Bureau,  and  Francis  W.  Hatch, 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne, 
Ine.,  advertising  agency,  are  among 
those  nominated  for  election  as  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Boston  Better  Business 
Bureau  on  May  5. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  publisher.  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Joumal,  was 
elected  eminent  commander  of  Battle 
Creek  Commandery  No.  33,  Knights 
Templar,  April  2. 

(^1.  Roger  M.  Andrews,  publisher, 
Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Mackinac  Island  State  P;  rk  Commis¬ 
sion  by  Governor  Frank  Murphy,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  P.  Norton,  publisher  of 
the  Escanaba  Press. 

A  L.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer-News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Rotary  club 
nominating  committee. 

John  Chappel,  editor,  Ashland 
(Wis.)  Daily  Press,  has  returned  fol¬ 
lowing  a  trip  which  took  him  into 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Henry  A.  Youmans,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Daily  Free¬ 
man,  has  been  elected  for  a  two-year 
term  to  the  Waukesha  Association  of 
Commerce  board  of  directors. 

Ernest  F.  Marlatt,  editor,  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  Evening  News,  has  been  elected 
Exalted  Ruler  of  the  Kenosha  Lodge 
of  Elks,  with  Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News,  being  named  trus¬ 
tee  for  a  five-year  term. 

Cooper  Gaw,  editor.  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times,  spoke  on 
"The  Need  of  a  New  Charter  for  New 
Bedford”  before  the  local  Lions  Club 
April  1. 

Miss  Catherine  Butler,  publisher, 
Bedford  (Ind.)  Daily  Times  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  trip  to  Hot 
Spring,  Ark.,  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Butler. 

Harley  A.  Knauss,  co-publisher. 
Comet  (Kan.)  Review,  and  four 
members  of  his  family  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  death  March  28  when  an  explo¬ 
sion  and  fire  destroyed  their  home. 
They  were  in  bed  on  the  second  floor 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  Mr. 
Knauss  used  a  ladder  over  a  back 
pw:h  to  take  his  family  from  the 
house. 

In  the  Business  Office 

rVR.  LUTHER  A.  HARR,  treasurer, 
^  Philadelphia  Record,  has  delayed 
his  resignation  as  Pennsylvania  State 
Secretary  of  Banking,  which  was  to 
have  been  effective  April  1,  until 
legislation  sponsored  by  him  and  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  the  state  banking 
structure  has  been  disposed  of  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

Ralph  D.  Henderson,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  will 
serve  as  general  chairman  of  the  1937 
Good  Will  tour  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
and  Wholesalers’  Association  of  the 
Columbus  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
May  18-21,  which  will  include  10 
cities. 

»  Goslee,  general  manager, 

I  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel- Record 
iod  New  Era,  was  host  to  Arkansas 
^  members  at  their  Spring  meeting, 
April  3-4  there,  which  included  a 
Incheon  and  attendance  at  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Derby  on  the  Oaklawn  track. 


Marcellus  Murdock  and  Son^  Marsh, 

Publish  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 


The  third  generation  of  the  Mur¬ 
dock  family  is  playing  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  publication  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle. 

Like  his  father  Marcellus  Murdock, 


Makcellus  Muedock 


Mabsh  Muedock 


and  his  grandfather  Col.  Marsh  M. 
Murdock,  founder  of  the  Eagle,  33- 
year- old  Marsh  Murdock  has  learned 
the  newspaper  business  “from  the 
ground  up.” 

Marcellus  Murdock  literally  grew  up 
with  the  Eagle,  worked  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  and,  upon  the  death  of  Col. 
Marsh  Murdock  in  1908  succeeded  to 
the  publisher’s  duties  with  his  brother, 
Victor,  as  editor-in-chief. 

Young  Marsh  Murdock’s  initiation 
to  the  fourth  estate  was  as  a  lead  of 
11  when  it  became  his  duty  to  operate 
the  switchboard  in  rounding  up  me¬ 


chanical  and  circulation  crews  for  the 
numerous  war-time  extras.  From 
then  on,  Saturdays  and  holidays  found 
young  Marsh  working  alternately  in 
the  classified  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments.  He  attended  Co¬ 
lumbia  university  in  New  York,  work¬ 
ing  as  an  undergraduate  in  the  New 
York  Times  feature  department. 

Graduating  from  Columbia  school 
of  journalism  in  1926,  Marsh  Murdock 
returned  to  Wichita  and  went  to  work 
as  a  cub  reporter.  A  year  later  an  | 
aviation  boom  found  him  aviation  | 
editor. 

Then,  in  succeeding  years.  Marsh  | 
Murdock  pounded  the  streets  as  a 
salesman  in  the  display  advertising 
department,  served  as  classified  ad 
manager,  as  Sunday  feature  editor; 
and  in  1935  returned  to  the  editorial 
department  in  the  capacity  of  editorial 
writer  and  feature  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Eagle.  For  the  past  two  years 
he  also  has  been  news  commentator 
with  broadcasts  daily  over  the  Eagle’s 
radio  station,  KFH. 

Marcellus  Murdock  also  is  an  ardent 
aviation  enthusiast,  pilots  his  own 
plane,  and  often  has  p)ersonally  flown 
reporters  and  cameramen  to  scenes  of 
“hot”  news  breaks.  Coincidences  be¬ 
tween  father  and  son  extend  even  to 
the  date  of  their  births.  Both  were 
born  on  St.  Valentine’s  day,  21  years 
apart. 


r 


Samuel  O.  Bennion,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  has 
b^n  appointed  to  a  conunittee  which 
will  make  recommendations  for  the 
celebration  ot  “Covered  Wagon  Days” 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  July  24. 

J.  A.  Owens,  manager  of  the  Provo 
(Utah)  Daily  Herald,  addressed  the 
Salt  Lake  Advertising  Club  this  week 
on  “Creative  Advertising.” 

K.  A.  Krentel,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Evanston  (Ill.)  News- 
Index  has  joined  the  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  agency  research 
staff. 

William  F.  Ohde,  business  manager, 
Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times,  and 
Mrs.  Ohde,  have  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Mexico  and  Florida. 

Jerome  A.  Gavin,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Commercial  Investment 
Trust,  has  joined  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Eagle  advertising  staff. 

Max  Bridges,  business  manager, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  Jour¬ 


nal;  A.  G.  Keeney,  president  and  di¬ 
rector;  Charles  E.  Godfrey,  advertising 
manager,  and  others  addressed  a  din¬ 
ner  meeting  of  circulation  employes 
and  officials  April  1  at  the  Cleveland 
Hotel  at  which  J.  M.  Blalock,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  presided. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Edgar  a.  guest,  Detroit  Free 
Press  poet,  received  gifts  of  maple 
syrup  and  Vermont  Maple  cream 
March  31,  from  a  delegation  of  boys 
from  the  United  Church  of  Johnson, 
Vt.,  who  brought  him  an  invitation 
from  Gov.  George  D.  Aiken,  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  to  visit  that  state  next  summer. 

Lincoln  W.  Stoddard,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette,  left  this 
week  for  a  European  tour,  to  include 
a  visit  to  London  for  the  coronation. 

Linton  Wells,  former  Universal  Ser¬ 
vice  special  European  correspondent, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


JOE  PALOOKA 

goes  on  and  on — more  papers,  more  fun,  more 
praise  from  the  customers! 

Ham  Fisher  knows  what  it  takes  to  amuse  the 
public,  and  he  gives  ’em  just  that. 

Knobby  Walsh  is  his  old  self  again,  and  Joe 
Palooka  is  thinking  about  another  battle. 

Don’t  let  your  readers  miss  the  next  excitement 
in  the  Palooka  strip  and  page. 


McNaught  Syndicate,  Ine. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


the 

comic 

of 

omantic 

appeal 


for 

twelve 

million 

readers 


The  2()()-odd  newspapers  publish¬ 
ing  Ella  Cinders  reach  12,000,000 
circulation. 

These  millions  of  readers  follow 
the  story  of  Ella  Cinders  with 
constant  devotion. 

Ella  Cinders  is  funny,  human, 
taut  with  suspense,  fraught  with 
drama.  But  above  all,  she  hits 
the  hearts  of  readers — and  holds 
them  in  the  grip  of  her  romantic 
appeal. 

For  samples  of  the  daily  Ella 
Cinders  strip  and  Sunday  color 
page  by  Bill  Conselman  and 
Charlie  Plumb,  please  write  to 

'TUtifciL 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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(Continued  from  page  19) 


and  recently  war  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  eastern  publicity  and 
advertising  head  for  Samuel  Gold- 
wyn  Productions. 

Capt.  Sherman  B.  Altick,  aviation 
editor,  New  York  Sun,  this  week  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  as  admiral  on 
the  flagship  of  American  Airways  for 
“contributing  materially  to  the  in¬ 
creased  public  use  of  American  air 
travel.” 

Fred  Jackson,  of  the  Toronto  Star 
sports  staff  has  been  appointed  sports 
editor,  succeeding  the  late  Lou  Marsh. 

Hillard  Henson,  of  the  Kinston 
(N.  C.)  Free  Press  has  been  named 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times. 

Howard  Johnson,  sports  editor.  Mo¬ 
bile  Press,  has  become  sports  editor 
of  the  Montgomery  Alabama  Journal, 
succeeding  Jerry  Carter,  who  resigned. 
Johnson  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Vincent. 
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Joseph  Sadowski,  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  was 
elected  president  and  Russell  Bent¬ 
ley,  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call, 
secretary- treasurer  of  the  Southern 
New  England  Newspaper  Bowling 
Association  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  April 
3.  The  troyhy  given  by  Congressman 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  co-publisher. 
North  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  in 
Class  A  was  awarded  the  Woonsocket 
Call  and  in  Class  B  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  -  Times.  Citations  were 
awarded  for  outstanding  individual 
play  to  Kenneth  Black,  Taunton  Ga¬ 
zette;  John  Lapham,  Taunton  Gazette; 
Norman  Lafrancois,  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times;  and  President  Sa¬ 
dowski. 

Ray  Black,  former  rewrite  man, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Examiner  has 
joined  the  Bufalo  Times  as  a  rewrite 
man.  Other  additions  are:  Julian  P. 
Froenu-,  of  the  Literary  Digest  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  in  the  “This  Day”  depart¬ 
ment  and  George  H.  Schlapp,  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  graduate, 
as  a  reporter. 

Stephens  Rippey,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post 
and  Mrs.  Rippey,  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  bom  April  3. 

Ed  Kandlik,  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  reporter,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  editorial  staff  of  Wall  Street 
Journal,  New  York  City. 

Ken  Frogley,  former  radio  editor, 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  who  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  news-maga¬ 
zine  which  the  News  will  start  later 
this  year,  has  returned  from  a  trip 
through  Southern  California  for  the 
new  publication. 

Ted  Smith,  former  cameraman,  has 
been  named  San  Francisco  News  edi¬ 
torial  representative  at  Oakland. 

Kenneth  Jacobson,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  copy  desk,  and  Mrs. 
Jacobson,  are  the  parents  of  a  son 
bom  recently. 

Maxey  Neal  Morrison,  former  po¬ 
lice  reporter  and  general  assignment 
man,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has  joined 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  staff. 

Tom  Ochiltree,  reporter,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Times,  is  en  route  to  England  on 
leave  to  view  the  coronation. 

Tristram  Coffin,  reporter,  Indiana¬ 
polis  Times,  has  been  named  a  press 
representative  on  Governor  M.  Clif¬ 
ford  Townsend’s  staff. 

Erskine  Johnson,  first  author  of 
the  “Hollywood  Diary”  column  which 
the  Los  Angeles  Evening  News  is 
syndicating,  has  resigned  to  do  a  simi¬ 
lar  coliunn  for  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer.  The  News,  which  owns  the 
column,  is  continuing  it  under  a  pseu¬ 
donym,  Richard  King. 

Valery  S.  Burati,  business  and  labor 
reporter,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 
has  resigned  to  become  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  New  England 
division  of  the  Textile  Workers’  Or¬ 
ganizing  Committee  of  the  CIO  and 
the  New  England  District  Coimcil  in 
Boston. 

Lewis  Seaver,  former  Toledo  News 
Bee  reporter,  has  joined  the  Royal 
Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune. 

Jesse  Laventhol,  Harrisburg  corres¬ 
pondent,  Philadelphia  Record,  has 
been  named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Highway 
Department,  effective  April  15.  He 
succeeds  Charles  Mackey. 

George  W.  Edman,  Berkshire  cor¬ 
respondent,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
since  1923,  has  resigned  to  become 
county  editor  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Evening  Eagle. 

Edgar  Bean,  for  13  years  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
who  has  been  seriously  ill  for  a  month, 
is  convalescing  at  his  farm  home.  The 
Fourth  Estate,  near  Westport,  Conn. 


Folks  Worth  Knotting 

J  EARLE  MAVITY  took  charge  of 
•  the  Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger 
two  years  ago  as  general  manager  un¬ 
der  Publisher  U. 
G.  Orendorff.  As¬ 
suming  his  du¬ 
ties,  he  found  a 
seven  -  column 
13-em  daily  of 
four  and  six 
pages  per  issue. 
It  carried  less 
than  600,(XX)  lines 
of  local  and  few¬ 
er  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  total 
advertising.  1 1 
J.  Ea«le  Mavity  enjoyed  a  “hy- 
p  o  d  e  r  m  ically” 
produced  circulation  of  4,320. 

Since  Jan.  1,  1935,  the  following 
changes  were  instituted  by  Mavity: 
the  format  was  changed  to  the  more 
popular  eight-column,  12-em  size;  city 
circulation  price  was  increased  from 
10  to  15  cents  a  week;  the  flat  rate  for 
local  advertising  was  changed  to  a 
graduated  scale  based  on  guaranteed 
weekly  volume;  an  eight-page  mini¬ 
mum  was  established  instead  of  the 
four-page  minimum  of  previous  days; 
steady  increases  were  made  in  all 
divisions  of  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion;  personnel  was  increased  100  per 
cent  and  prestige  and  acceptance  of 
the  newspaper  built  to  a  new  high. 
During  those  two  years,  circulation 
jumped  from  4,320  to  well  over  7,000. 

A  new  16-page  Duplex  Unitublar 
press  was  installed  last  fall. 

To  J.  Earle  Mavity  goes  the  credit 
for  the  Ledger’s  rebirth.  He  was  born 
and  reared  in  the  newspaper  business. 
He  completed  a  college  course  in  civil 
engineering,  but  subsequently  forsook 
that  career  for  newspaper  work.  His 
father,  John  M.  Mavity,  was  publisher 
of  the  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Daily  Vidette. 
The  son’s  practical  newspaper  career 
started  on  Jan.  1,  1922,  when  he  be¬ 
came  associated  with  his  father. 

During  14  years  in  journalism, 
Mavity  has  learned  to  fill  any  job  on 
a  newspaper  staff.  He  can  operate  a 
machine,  make  up  a  page,  write  a  sob 
story,  cover  a  news  story  or  write  an 
editorial.  He’s  an  all-aroimd  fiews- 
paperman. 


Charlotte  S.  Kellogg,  woman’s  page 
and  society  editor,  and  drama  critic, 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Colonial,  has  just 
been  elect^  chairman  of  the  drama 
division  of  the  Hyannis,  Mass.,  Wo¬ 
man’s  Club. 

Ernest  Moorer,  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post  staff  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Birmingham  Newspaper 
Guild,  composed  of  Post  editorial  em¬ 
ployes,  which  has  been  granted  a 
provisional  charter  by  the  national 
organization.  Others  elected  were 
John  Putman,  vice-president,  and 
Alyce  Billings,  secretary. 

Silas  B.  Ragsdale,  managing  editor 
Galveston  News  and  Tribune,  pre¬ 
sided  recently  at  opening  ceremonies 
of  the  Moody  Club  gymnasium  and 
bowling  alleys,  whose  membership 
comprises  employes  of  the  varied  in¬ 
terests  of  W.  L.  Moody,  Jr.,  president 
of  The  News  Publishing  Co. 

Clarence  Bull  has  rejoined  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  as  a 
police  reporter. 

Henry  Graham  has  joined  the  San 
Antonio  Evening  News,  succeeding 
Ross  Johnson,  reporter,  who  left  for 
Montana. 

Brian  Spinks,  agricultural  reporter 
on  Galveston  (Tex.)  News,  has  been 
promoted  to  city  editor  and  Virginia 
Gwin  transferred  to  the  feature  desk. 
Herbert  Winter  is  in  charge  of  the 
new  photographic  department  of  Gal¬ 
veston  News  and  Tribune. 


There’s  a 

MIND 

behind 

the  FUN! 

Behind  our  comics — the  Real 
Humor  variety,  the  Adventure 
and  Mystery  type,  the  Whole 
Family,  Pretty  Girl  and  Small 
Boy  classifications  and  all  the 
others  in  our  long  list — ig  a 
specialist  who  directs  their  deg- 
tinies  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

This  is  the  reason  why  thig 
syndicate  has  been  able  to  de¬ 
velop  superior  comics  and  main¬ 
tain  them  at  a  peak  of  reader 
interest  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Even  our  veteran  comieg 
are  thus  able  to  keep  young- 
even  though  they  may  be  almogt 
two  decades  old.  It  also  ex¬ 
plains  why  our  comics  are  con¬ 
sistent  survey  winners. 

The  most  brilliant  conceptions 
and  surest-fire  ideas  of  our  staff 
of  talented  artists  must  stand 
comparison  with  standards  from 
which  there  is  no  deviation. 
Comics  built  to  be  used  first  in 
the  highest  priced  white  space 
in  the  country  can’t  be  carelessly 
produced.  It  takes  laboratory 
experimentation,  long  hours,  co¬ 
operation  and  over  it  all — the 
supervision  of  a  specialist. 

You  can  count  on  this  editor 
ial  supervision.  It  is  your  in¬ 
surance  that  no  comic  of  ours 
will  ever  go  stale,  will  ever  go 
to  seed  or  will  ever  go  off  at  a 
tangent.  What  is  good  enough 
for  us  in  our  two  eminently 
successful  newspapers  is  the 
only  kind  of  comic  that  should 
he  good  enough  for  you.  Write 
or  wire  for  details.  I 
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The  Frauds  Way- 
Itml  Ayer  Cup  for  ly- 
pografbic  excellence 
twarded  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  print- 
td  on  new  Hoe  Super- 
Production  Presses. 


in  the 

large  circulation  group. 
Winner  of  the  Ayer  Cup. 


in  the 

medium  circulation  group. 


Congratulations  to  the  winners . . .  and  to  the  men  who  fashioned 
and  printed  the  pages  of  the  successful  newspapers.  We  are  proud 
to  find  so  many  of  the  newspapers  which  won  the  leading  places, 
or  successfully  reached  the  final  elimination,  printed  on  Hoe 
Presses.  Fine  typography  requires  and  deserves  fine  presswork. 
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The  LABOR  ASSIGNMENT 


By  HARRY  R.  CALKINS 


want  to  be  gamblers  and  some  want  somewhere  a  limit  to  the  newspaper’s 
to  marry  rich  widows.  But  not  many  financial  capacity.  Yet  their  idea  of 
see  their  hopes  for  future  betterment  a  way  to  get  a  larger  share  of  profits 
within  the  limitations  of  their  present  is  to  try  to  destroy  the  profits  of  a 


GoTerntnent’s  Hot  Poker 


and  needle  workers  may  come  to  They  have  the  same  aspirations  wd  methods. 


year  of  two  by  strike  and  boycott 


HEN  either  Capital  or  Labor  have  some  sympathy  for  the  failure  preddections  as  other  Americans,  m-  Another  sjroptom  of  ihe  times  was 


goes  a>Iobbying  for  legislation  of  craft  unions  in  the  factory  field 


the  quality  of  mercy  is  sadly  strained.  They  are  up  against  problems  more 


eluding  their  bosses.  They  are  well-  the  refusal  of  Indianapolis  printers  to 
paid  on  the  whole.  Like  oAer  Ameri-  accept  a  satisfactory  wage  offer  be- 


NeiAer  asks  less  than  a  complete  difficult  than  those  they  grappled  in  cans,  too,  each  probably  thinks  he  is  ^use  U  carried  an  arbitraUon  clause. 

•  •  .  ,  -  .  getting  less  than  he  deserves  but  he  The  ITU  grew  in  the  newspaper  in- 


shackling  of  its  ad-  workers,  have  doesn’t  think  the  sarne  thing  about  dustry  through  its  willingness  to  arbi- 

The  Hoffman  bill,  lately  introduced  always  lived  in  colonies  with  social,  fellow-workers.  Time  may  bring  trate  and  for  years  had  an^bitration 


their  own  industries. 


in  the  House  would  not  only  require  as  well  as  economic  interests,  in  com-  changes  but  they  are  not  now  mass-  agr^ment  with  the  ANPA  group. 

^  .  ..  .  .  — Evidently  these  Indianapolis  workers 


registration  of  all  labor  unions  but  mon. 


would  also  make  the  solicitation  of  other  hand,  are  not  gregarious  in  a 
members  by  an  imregistered  union  vocational  ^nse. 


Automotive  workers,  on  the  conscious.  t^viaenuy  tnese  inaianapoiis  workers 

land,  are  not  gregarious  in  a  accoimts  for  the  resistance  of  imagine  the  plum  tree  may  soon  bear 

rial  ^nse.  many  automotive  workers — perhaps  a  a  record-breaking  crop  and  they  want 

In  organizing  miners  it  was  only  majority— to  the  pressure  <kive  of  the  no  future  restrictions  on  their  ri^t 


On  the  face  of  things  that  would  necessary  to  convince  the  elders  of  pIO-  And  the  questioii  that  doubt-  to^ake  it. 

BOTo  tVio  inknr  TTinvomoni  rioht  each  isolated  communitv.  Others  fol-  perturbs  Mr.  Lewis  is  whether  There  was  once  a  flourishmg  tlie- 


freeze  the  labor  movement  right  each  isolated  community.  Others  fol- 
where  it  is,  making  new  unions  im-  lowed  them.  Turbulent  and  disputa- 


possible — unless  a  dozen  or  so  men  tious  the  miners  might  be,  but  once 
might  be  simultaneously  inspired  in  local  union  was  formed  it  was 


less  perturbs  Mr.  Lewis  is  whether  There  was  once  a  flourishing  tlie- 
those  who  have  joined  will  stay  in  atrical  business — legitimate  stage  and 
and  pay  dues.  vaudeville — which  spread  from  coast 


dreams  to  start  a  union  without  unthinkable  for  an  individual  to 


speaking  to  each  other  about  it. 


“scab”  and  still  live  among  his  hard- 


The  opposition  of  established  union-  bitten  fellows.  Whole  colonies  might 


ists  toward  anything  approximating  stay  outside  the  union  or  even  break  therein  accoimts  of  strikes  and  settle 


and  pay  dues.  vaudeville — which  spread  from  coast 

•  •  •  to  coast.  Unions  killed  it  with  ex- 

„  r»  j  orbitant  demands.  Motion  pictures 

.  U  hurt  it  but  stagehands  and  mlLiiciS 

EWSPAPER  wipers  do  read  the  gayg  jt  the  coup  de  grace.  ’There  al- 
lY  newspapers.  They  have  found  euii  ... 


incorporation  is  based  on  a  fear  of  out  after  being  in,  but  organizers  were  ments  in  many  industries  and  have  vaudeville  but  thev  can’t 

something  like  that.  They  feel  that  never  faced  with  the  tosk  of  sellmg  drawn  therefrom  inspiration  for  de-  ^eet  demands  of  the  imions  and  liva 
all  new  unions  must  do  a  bit  of  bluff-  the  union  to  ea^  individual  worker  ^^nds  of  their  own.  U  mav  ^Sm  fL-fetS  but 

anr*  AvrarvrtAVotavar*  in  flTld  HtS  inifp.  Thp  mftVPmpnt  1  _ 1 _  _  .f  _  T _  T.  IXiay  SCeiXl  l&T  leiCnea  DUt  tlltfe 


ways  have  been  and  there  still  an 
theaters  that  would  like  to  play  road 


ing  and  exaggerating  in  order  to  get  c.nd  his  wife.  The  movement  grew 
on  their  feet.  The  average  worker  by  towns  and  districts. 


will  not  join  a  union  until  he  thinks 
it  has  a  chance  of  success.  And  lead¬ 
ers  feel  that  bosses  would  be  quick 
to  step  in  and  destroy  a  new  union 
if  its  weakness  in  both  men  and 


How  to  Keep  'em  In 


Editorial  employes  of  the  Long  Is-  j-gaUy  jg  some  analogy  between  the 
land  Daily  Press  spurned  a  proffered  pijght  of  the  theater  and  the  threat- 
wage  increase  and  an  offer  to  arbitrate  gned  plight  of  newspaper  publishing 
further  demands  in  favor  of  picketing  _ 


NEEDLE-WORKERS,  most  of  them  demonstrations  intended  to  inflict  all 
immigrants  and  their  offspring,  possible  injury  on  the  business  from 


STRIKERS  LEAVE  PLANT 

The  plant  of  the  Polish  Daily  Newt, 


if  its  weakness  m  both  men  and  were  huddled  into  colonies  in  the  which  they  gain  their  livelihoods.  Any  The  plant  of  the  Polish  Daily  Newt, 

money  was  a  matter  of  public  record,  ii^ew  York  area,  held  together  by  com-  sound  trade  imionist  would  have  ad-  Detroit,  was  evacuated  by  78  sitdown 

Capital  and  Labor  do  not  bargain  nion  languages  and  customs.  Volatile  vised  them  to  accept  arbitration,  striking  employes  April  2  under  an 

well  because  neither  recognizes  the  and  vigorous,  they  were  quick  to  see  Surely  in  the  New  York  district  an  agreement  that  the  management  would 

problems  of  the  other  as  worthy  of  selfish  advantages  of  unionism,  arbitrator  could  have  been  found  who  not  t^  to  publish  the  paper  while 

sympathy.  Just  now  Labor  holds  the  Thg  problem  of  leaders  was  not  to  would  have  given  them  a  fair  deal.  negotiations  for  a  settlement  were  un- 
apparent  advantage  under  the  Wag-  g^jn  members  by  door-to-door  can-  The  publisher,  William  F.  Hofmann,  derway.  Petition  for  an  injunction 
ner  Act  which  piuports  to  regulate  vassing  but  only  to  prevent  schismatic  protest^  that  the  property  could  not  to  evict  the  strikers  had  been  filed 

only  the  employer  and  assim^  that  quarrels.  Needle  trades  unions  today  carry  an  additional  load  of  $50,000  a  in  circuit  court,  the  publisher,  Frank 

any  individual  or  group,  claiming  the  ^g  almost  complete  charge  of  their  year.  Doubt  this  though  they  may,  Januszewski,  charging  that  the  raai 

status  of  a  union,  must  be  above  re-  rnanbers’  social  as  well  as  economic  these  American  Newspaper  Guild  have  been  “having  a  good  time”  in 

proach.  lives.  Lectures,  dances,  dramatic  ner-  members  must  know  that  there  is  the  plant  and  were  there  illegally. 


It  has  been  suggested  here  many  formances,  musical  entertainment, , 
times  that  ^y  legislation  to  be  ef-  educational  classes  and  athletic  con-' 


fective  in  the  la^r  field  must  first  tests  are  carried  on  within  the  union, 
require  respoi^bihty  and  democratic  The  International  Ladies  Garment 


oi^anization  of  unions  and  then  pro-  Workers  owns  a  New  York  theater, 


Xife  an  umpire  to  ^ttle  disputes.  which  plays  are  written,  produced 
for  un-  ^gted  by  members,  and  sponsors 


restricted  warfare  ^tween  imions  and  “Olympic  Games”  for  unionistT  East 
employers  than  ffiere  would  be  for  sixteenth  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue 
^ttlmg  neighborhood  Qu^els  wito  New  York,  echoes  to  the  cacophony 
brick  ^d  tear  gas  Labor  dreads  gf  hundred  string  instrument 


— U  •;  f  1  o*  hundred  string  instruments 

arbitration  because  it  fears  the  socia  ^hen  the  girl  workers’  class  in  Rus- 
mfluence  of  the  nch  while  Capital  rehearses, 

dreads  it  becau^  it  fears  the  votes  ^he  automotive  plants  things  are 

of  the  m^s.  Yet  government  will  different.  Workers  are  mostly  nltive- 
one  day  be  required  to  handle  this  b^^n  Americans  who  dwell  where 


- — ^  thp  bay  errv 

[H  UCfUSlB.  _  “--r-  ' 


leaw 


mious 


hot  poker. 


Unionist*  or  Maverick* 


they  plecise  and  pick  their  friends 
either  inside  or  outside  the  industry.  | 
Few  of  them  expect  to  remain  on  the 


For  years  John  L.  Lewis  looked  assembly  line  forever.  Some  of  the 
on  contemptuously  as  craft  younger  ones  have  educational  or  ar- 


M.  on  contemptuously  as  craft  ones  nave  eaucanonai  or  ar 

unionists  tried  futilely  to  extend  their  fistic  ambitions;  some  want  to  be  ex 


lines  into  the  American  factory  sys-  ccutives,  some  want  to  be  shopkeep- 
tem  until  at  length,  with  the  im-  some  want  to  be  farmers,  some 


patience  of  the  cock-sure  expert,  he 
shouldered  them  aside  with  a:  “Here, 
let  me  show  you  how.” 

Industrial  unionists  of  the  needle 
trades,  who  latterly  have  been  fellow- 
critics  with  Mr.  Lewis  of  craft  union 
shortcomings,  joined  him  in  the  dem¬ 
onstration,  giving  it  their  own  special 
touch.  With  brass  bands,  sound 
trucks,  canvassers  and  soapboxers 
they  stirred  automotive  workers  to 
sitdown  strikes,  defiance  of  law  and 
general  truculence. 

Seeing  this  as  progress  toward  a 
“vitalizing”  of  the  labor  movement, 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  now 
wants  to  know  whether  Mr.  Lewis 
can  control  these  new  forces  and  mold 
them  into  orderly  unions,  committed 
to  sanctity  of  contract  like  his  own 
mine  workers. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Lewis,  too,  wishes 
he  knew.  The  agreements  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  and  Chrysler  give  him 
only  the  right  to  try  to  organize. 

Before  they  get  through  coal  miners 


300 

TWNISMI 


Net  Paid  Circulation 


Guaranteed 


Bay  City  is  working  .  .  .  earning  . . .  spending  as  never  before 
in  recent  years.  Residential  construction  is  particularly  active 
(up  119%  last  year)  making  it  a  great  market  for  advertisers 
whose  products  go  into  the  home.  Don’t  leave  Bay  City  out 
of  your  Michigan  plans.  At  one-paper  cost,  the  Bay  City 
Times  covers  this  active  market  completely.  For  further 
data,  write  or  call  I.  A.  Klein,  50  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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A  Good  Place  to  Build  Added  Soles  Volume  with 
the  Boy  City  Times 
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Youngstown ’s  Riddle — the  Two  Inch  Used 
Car  Rule  and  How  it  Was  Solved 


By  D.  B.  Earnhardt 

Here  is  the  heretofore  unpub¬ 
lished  case  history,  taken  from 
the  files  of  the  Youngstown  (O.)  Vin¬ 
dicator,  of  a  legal  crime  carefully 
planned  and  executed  that  robbed 
the  newspapers  there  of  thousands  of 
lines  of  classified  advertising  and  the 
dealers  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  business.  A  crime  allowed  to  go 
unsaved  for  many  months  because  of 
the  lack  of  clues,  yet,  one  that  was 
unpopular  even  with  its  perpetrators. 

Just  when  the  rule  permitting  no 
more  than  two  inches  of  classified 
advertising  in  any  one  day,  for  any 
one  dealer,  was  conceived,  no  one 
seemed  to  know,  but  back  in  the  days 
when  the  papers  were  filled  with  used 
car  advertising  and  the  classified  man¬ 
agers  didn’t  even  raise  an  eyebrow 
when  a  half-page  ad  was  brought  in, 
the  dealers  began  banding  themselves 
together  to  form  a  strong  Automo¬ 
bile  Dealers  Association. 

One  of  its  purposes  was  to  curb 
price-cutting  and  ballyhoo  advertis¬ 
ing.  They  laid  down  a  set  of  rules 
that  made  unethical  the  use  of  any 
advertising  except  newspapers. 
Schemes,  gifts  and  donations  were 
taboo.  Group  advertising  on  special 
pages  were  to  be  turned  down  also 
Any  dealer  buying  space  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  page  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  $25. 

Finally,  dealers  demanded  that  they 
be  permitted  to  advertise  at  will  and 
still  earn  the  lowest  contract  rate. 
When  they  could  not  force  the  news¬ 
papers  to  agree  to  this  they  ruled 
that  no  dealer  could  use  in  excess  of 
two  inches  of  classified  in  any  one 
day.  And  the  ruling  stuck. 

At  the  beginning  of  1935  the  papers 


there  discontinued  the  use  of  all  black 
type,  cuts,  borders  and  cut  in  fig¬ 
ures,  which  may  have  prolonged  the 
two  inch  ruling  somewhat  This  situ¬ 
ation  lasted  until  April,  1936,  when 
the  break  came.  To  say  that  any  one 
thing  or  person  broke  the  used  car 
ruling  would  be  unjust  as  several 
underlying  causes  brought  it  about. 

In  the  first  place,  the  newspapers 
went  back  to  display  type,  cuts,  bor¬ 
ders  and  whatever  the  advertiser 
might  demand.  They  minimized  the 
size  of  display  ads  to  three  inches. 
To  cope  with  this  the  dealers  had  to 
change  their  two  inch  ruling  to  three 
inches,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  their  ruling. 

Next,  one  of  the  weaker  dealers 
was  encouraged  to  crash  the  used  car 
market  with  a  sale  of  used  cars,  and 
take  the  consequences.  A  half-page  ad 
was  sold  to  run  three  days.  The 
dealer  sold  212  cars. 

Still  the  other  dealers  stuck  to  their 
guns  and  ran  nothing  but  liners,  but 
they  weakened  after  seeing  the  fine 
business  a  weak  dealer  was  able  to 
get  with  smash  advertising.  In  the 
face  of  better  business  conditions,  an 
oversupply  of  used  cars  and  proof 
that  there  was  a  definite  market  for 
used  cars  they  finally  began  to  realize 
their  worst  enemy  was  their  own 
ruling. 

One  by  one  they  would  slip  over 
the  ruling  for  a  day  or  two.  Appar¬ 
ently  nothing  happened  so  they  be¬ 
came  bolder.  A  month  later  when 
one  of  the  largest  dealers  opened  up 
with  a  sale  similar  to  the  first  one 
mentioned,  the  ruling  became  history, 
and  now  all  dealers  use  classified 
space  as  they  wilL 


Akron,  among  other  cities  report 
that  automobile  dealers  are  thinking 
about  adopting  a  plan  similar  to  the 
one  used  in  Youngstown. 

*  •  • 

An  attractive  16-page  tabloid  pa¬ 
per  containing  the  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  used  during  National 
Want  Ad  week,  has  been  sent  to 
members  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers. 

The  paper  contains  seven  display 
ads,  five  columns  by  16  inches,  each 
telling  an  interesting  story  of  classi¬ 
fied.  Seven  classified  page  boxes  with 
a  short  story  of  classified  are  in¬ 
cluded  along  with  sufficient  editorial 
matter  to  make  an  interesting  story 
about  the  birth  and  growth  of  classi¬ 
fied  want  ads,  brought  up  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  first  want  ad 
used  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  promotion  material  is  being 
sent  out  by  Herbert  Tushingham, 
C.A.M.  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
Newspapers,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
National  Want  Ad  Week.  Dates  set 
for  the  observance  of  this  event  are 
April  17  to  24  inclusive. 


FORSTERER  HONORED 


Tendered  Dinner  by  Associate*  Mark¬ 
ing  30tli  Year  with  Daily 

B.  A.  Forsterer,  business  manager 
of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  was 
honored  on  the  thirtieth  anniversary 
of  his  association  with  the  Tribune  at 
a  dinner  held  April  1.  Sponsoring  the 
dinner  was  the  Oakland  Tribune  Hash 
Club,  an  informal  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  veteran  employes. 

Toastmaster  of  the  evening  was  M. 
J.  A.  McDonald,  classified  advertising 
manager  and  author  of  “Getting  and 
Keeping  Classified  Advertising.’’  Mr. 
McDonald  was  one  of  the  many  pres¬ 
ent  with  30  or  more  years  of  Tribune 
service.  In  all,  18  employes  have 
been  with  the  Tribune  for  three  dec¬ 
ades  or  longer. 

J.  R.  Knowland,  publisher,  who  re¬ 
ferred  to  himself  as  a  mere  yoimgster 
with  only  22  years’  Tribune  service 
to  his  credit,  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Forsterer  and  other  veterans  who  have 
“lived  the  paper”  throughout  the 
years. 

Mr.  Forsterer  joined  the  daily  as 
an  auditor. 


STATION  LICENSE  GRANTED 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  granted  a  license  to 
build  and  operate  a  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  on  1310  kc,  unlimited  time,  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  The  News  also  operates 
WSGN  in  Birmingham.  The  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  Galesburg,  Ill.,  Fainting 
and  Publishing  Company  and  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  for  radio  licenses 
have  been  returned  at  the  request  of 
the  applicants.  The  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette  has  been  granted  a  license  to 
operate  a  new  relay  broadcasting  in 
the  31,000-40,000  kc  range. 


COURT  RULES  ON  NEWSPRINT 

Washington,  April  5 — The  U.  S. 
Court  of  Customs  Appeals  held  last 
week  that  newsprint  paper  which 
weighs  more  than  36  pounds  a 
ream  or  less  than  30,  cannot  enter 
this  country  duty  free  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The 
Court  pointed  out  that  the  weight 
range  between  30  and  36  poimds  per 
ream  was  the  determining  factor  in 
identifying  “standard  newsprint”  for 
the  duty  free  classification.  The  case 
involved  the  F.  W.  Myers  Company, 
which  imported  49  rolls  as  “standard 
newsprint  paper.”  However,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  assessed  a  tariff  of  one  cent 
per  pound  and  10%  ad  valorem. 


OVER  300,000  PEOPLE  IN  THE  UTICA  MARKET 


More  Than  100  Cities,  Towns  and 
Villages  in  This  Prosperous,  Di¬ 
versified  Shopping  Areal 


N*w  Friends  .  .  .  new  customers  .  .  .  new  profits  eweit 
the  menufectwrers  who  make  a  determined  effort  to 
secure  a  full  share  of  the  fertile,  UTICA  MARKET. 

UTICA  is  one  of  the  largest  retail  markets  in  New  York 
State  with  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  newspapers  to 
give  thorough  coverage  on  all  fronts.  Over  83,000  families 
.  .  .  more  than  300,000  readers.  A  complete  and  valuable 
market  coverage,  Mr.  Advertiserl  Thorough  investigation 
is  invited  I 


UTICA  DAILY  PRESS 

MORNING  ONLY 


REACH  THEM  ALL-Do  the  job 
thoroughly  and  economically  with- 


UTICA  OBSERVER-DISPATCH  and 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


National  Representatives 


J.  p.  McKinney  &  son 


New  York — Chicago — San  Francisco 
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NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY  SHORT  COURSE 
ATTRACTS  140  TO  OKLAHOMA  U. 

Journalism  Students,  Graduates  and  Editors  Enrolled  from 
Seven  States — ^Technique  Discussed  and  Modem 
Equipment  Demonstrated 

By  JACK  PRICE 

C 'COMBINING  the  academic  with  the  risen,  managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
^  practical  was  the  task  attempted  Oklahoman  and  Times,  who  climaxed 
by  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  his  talk  with  the  pertinent  remark. 
University  of  Oklahoma,  last  week.  It  “A  good  newspaper  photographic  spe- 
appears  that  the  professors  of  jour-  cialist  may  write  his  own  ticket.” 
nalism  of  this  school  have  success-  While  accepting  the  Speed  Graphic 
fully  made  the  first  constructive  step  camera  as  standardized  equipment 
of  progress  in  this  direction.  In  pre-  enthusiasm  for  the  miniature  camera 
senting  a  three-day  short  course  in  appeared  to  have  greatly  overshad- 
pictorial  journalism  to  140  enrolled  owed  other  apparatus.  Almost  every 


CAMERA  KMGHTS  photographs  were  plac^  on  Ae  wire.  I 
-  Kaho  IS  married  and  the  father  of 

Many  references  have  been  made  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
to  the  newsreel  cameraman  who  hobby  is  painting.  He  is  one  of  the 
prefers  the  still  camera  to  the  weighty  very  few  photographers  who  ever  be- 
movie  machine,  lieved  he  could  get  more  expres< 
This  appears  to  sior  with  his  paint  brush  than  hit 
have  been  illus-  camera.” 

trated  by  C  J.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  C.J.  to  hold 

Kaho,  chief  of  an  exhibition  of  his  art  but  he  fears 
the  photographic  tliat  his  sobriquet  “news-photogra- 
staff  of  the  Okla-  pher”  will  impair  his  success  as  as 
homa  City  Times,  artist. 


homa  City  Times. 

Mr.  Kaho  start¬ 
ed  his  picture 
making  career  in 
1908  as  a  motion 


C.  J.  Kaho 


^king  career  in  STREET  SALESMEN  STRIKE 
1908  as  a  motion  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  8.  —  Street 
picture  photog-  sales  of  the  News,  Times  and  Free 
rapher  for  the  Press  had  substantially  returned  to 
Pathe  News  in  normal  this  morning  after  a  strike  by 
Chicago.  C.  J.  several  independent  newspaper  vend. 


nriembers  Ais  s^ool  has  definitely  member  of  the  course  brought  his  or  pursued  the  newsreel  making  untU  ors  was  called  Sunday  night  by  thi 
pionwr^  m  a  direcUon  which  will  her  carnera.  The  preponderance  of  member  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  was  Wayne  County  Newsboys’  AssoctotiS 
no  doubt  prove  to  newspapers  ^d  the  miniatures  was  qmte  evident  -pie  honorably  discharged  in  1919.  The  circulation  managers  of  all  t^ 

studente  of  journal^  that  news-pho-  types  were  practically  divid^  be-  starting  life  as  a  photographer  anew  papers  report  that  the  loss  in  cteZ 
to^aphy  IS  part  of  the  career  of  the  tween  Cont^  equipped  with  F.1.5  after  the  war  as  a  free  lance,  C.  J.  did  tion  was  negligible,  being  confined 


future  newspaper  reporter. 

A.  Clarence  Smith,  assistant  profes- 


lenses  and  the  Leica  models.  splendidly.  His  work  attracted  the  solely  to  part  of  the  normal  street  gale 

The  efficient  handling  of  these  cam-  attention  of  the  Fox  News  Reel  and  in  the  downtown  district.  Numerous 


sor  of  journalism,  with  the  coopera-  eras  was  quite  noticeable.  Although  he  joined  the  staff.  His  outstanding  acts  of  minor  violence  marked  the  ^ 
tion  of  Professor  H.  H.  Hertert,  di-  foi  the  most  part  the  members  were  work  as  a  combinaUon  still  and  movie  day  of  the  strike,  last  Monday,  vdiile 
rector  of  the  school  of  journalism,  and  untrained  in  the  actual  use  of  the  ap-  photographer  was  coverage  of  Pancho  sporadic  outbursts  also  occurred  Tueg* 


John  H.  Casey,  professor  of  journal-  paratus,  they  obtained  splendid  re-  Villa  in  Mexico. 


day  and  Wednesday.  The  impositicn 


ism,  made  short  course  a  sue-  suits.  The  enthusiasm  exhibited  by  C.  J.  later  joined  the  staff  of  Inter-  of  fines  on  two  men,  one  20  years  old 
cessful  reality.  BlnroUments  came  all  the  members  of  the  course  coupled  national  News  Photos  as  a  still  cam-  and  the  other  29,  were  highlights  of 
from  seven  states  in  the  southwest,  with  the  gratifying  reactions  of  many  eraman  in  the  Chicago  bureau.  He  the  strike  Wednesday.  The  Associa- 
Included  with  the  students  of  journal-  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  have  made  another  change  a  few  years  tion  was  incorporated  at  T.ancing  lait 


ism  of  other  universities,  were  many  caused  the  university  officials  to  be-  later  to  the  Ft.  Worth  Record  and  in  January  as  a  non-profit  corporation, 
editors  of  small  dailies,  and  many  lieve  that  the  experiment  will  be  re-  1932  joined  the  Oklahoma  City  daily,  listing  $100  in  cash  as  its  only  asseti 
graduate  students  of  journalism  vdio  peated  annually.  Assistant  Professor  Kaho  was  one  of  the  first  cameramen  The  association  had  demanded  of  the 
have  entered  the  pictorial  branch  of  A.  Clarence  Smith  remarked,  “This  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  New  Lon-  papers  that  sole  representation  be 
newspaper  work.  experiment  has  passed  the  stages  of  don,  Tex.,  school  disaster.  He  was  given  it  for  collective  bargaining  od 

The  short  course  was  divided  into  dreams.  The  success  of  this  covering  a  baseball  assignment  at  behalf  of  all  street  salesmen  f«  all 

three  sections,  one  for  beginners,  one  course  proves  definitely  the  necessity  Jacksonville,  50  miles  from  New  Lon-  three  papers;  that  a  minimum  guaran* 

for  the  semi-trained  photographer  properly  training  students  of  joi^-  don,  when  the  explosion  occurred.  He  tee  of  $18  a  week  profit  for  a  seven- 
and  another  for  the  professional  cam-  nalism  in  a  bran^  of  toe  profession  drove  toe  distance  in  50  minutes,  hour  day  be  granted,  with  toe  asao- 
eramen.  It  was  quite  surprising  to  which  will  niaterially  aid  young  men  Taking  barely  enough  time  to  cover  ciation  having  the  sole  right  to  place 
note  toe  number  of  women  who  at-  women  in  their  careers  as  jour-  the  story,  C.  J.  rushed  to  toe  Associ-  all  corner  men  and  supervise  their 
tended  and  followed  toe  lectures  and  nalists.”  ated  Press  bureau  in  Dallas  where  his  activities. 

demonstrations  with  great  interest.  This  writer  feels  if  toe  editors  about - 

Dark  rooms  were  provided  for  toe  toe  country  could  have  seen  toe  type  -  - 

practical  divisions  of  toe  course  and  of  yoimg  men  and  women  who  at-  | 
largely  attended  by  all  groups.  Ex-  tended  toe  short  course  they  would  | 
perts  from  toe  major  photographic  have  felt  greatly  encouraged  as  to  toe 
manufacturing  companies  provid^  a  people  who  will  eventually  find  places 
course  in  toe  technique  of  exposing,  on  photographic  staffs  of  newspapers.  | 
developing  and  printing.  All  types  of  Ihese  young  men  and  women,  in  i 
modem  cameras  were  used  to  demon-  addition  to  making  an  investment  in 


strate  toe  facilities  now  available. 


education,  have  foimd  that  their  tal- 


the  keynote  in 

COMPILING  THE  STANDARO  AOVERTISING 

REGISTER 


For  toe  benefit  of  toe  professional  ents  can  be  utilized  in  a  branch  of  toe 
and  semi-trained  photographers,  lec-  profession  which  is  now  imdergoing 
hires  were  given  by  veterans.  Among  many  changes.  Another  belief  is  that 
them  were  Jess  Gibson,  chief  of  toe  they  can  supply  a  much  needed  source 
photographic  staff,  Houston  (Tex.)  of  personnel.  Frankly,  they  are  en- 
Chronicle;  William  Vandivert,  staff  titl^  to  consideration, 
photograitoer  of  Life;  C.  J.  Kaho,  chief  *  *  , 

photographer  of  the  Oklahoma  City 

Times;  W.  J.  Schroder,  photog-  TV/fAl^  newspaper  cameramen  are 
rapher  and  reporter.  Daily  Oklahoman  ^  still  complaining  of  poorly  con- 
and  Times,  and  toe  writer  of  this  col-  structed  dark  rooms.  From  present 
umn  who  represented  Editor  &  Pub-  indications  this  writer  feels  that  some- 
LiSHER.  In  addition  to  many  other  thing  should  be  done  for  toe  men  who 
newspaper  representatives,  those  pres-  are  crying  for  much  need^  improve- 
ent  were  addressed  by  Walter  M.  Har-  ments.  The  answer  is  simple.  “When 

the  owner  or  toe  editor  realizes  that 
a  small  investment  in  toe  needed  re¬ 
quirements  for  an  efficient  photo- 

U  .  graphic  plant  means  economy  and 

\  Ih  additional  dividends,  toe  probabilities 

*  *  •  "  are  that  toe  necessary  changes  will 

be  forthcoming.” 


ALL  THE  FACTS  ABOUT 
AMERICAN  MARKETS  BY 
CITIES  AND  COUNTIES 
FROM  THE  RECENT  CENSUS 
—A  61  PAGE  BOOK  "983 
CITIES  AND  3071  COUN- 
TIES"  — ORDER  FROM  L 
KATZ  SPECIAL  AD  AGENCY, 
500— 6TH  AVE,  NEW  YORK. 


INDIANAPOLIS  PROMOTIONS 

Promotions  in  toe  advertising  de¬ 
partment  are  announced  by  Warren 
C.  Fairbanks,  president  and  publisher, 
Indianapolis  News.  Roger  M.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  who  has  been  national  display 
manager  succeeds  Archibald  McFaul, 
resigned,  as  advertising  manager.  He 
came  to  toe  News  in  1935.  Joseph  F. 
Breeze  becomes  national  display  nuui- 
ager.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  auto¬ 
mobile  linage.  Boyd  Brown  becomes 
local  display  manager.  Both  Mr. 
Breeze  and  Mr.  Brown  are  products 
of  toe  News  advertising  department 
George  Saas  continues  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


To  insure  accurate  data  in  the 
annual  issue  of  the  Register  a 
vast  amount  of  research  work 
is  done.  Questionnaires  are 
sent  to  every  concern  listed  in 
the  Register  along  with  listing 
from  the  preceding  issue  with  a 
request  for  revision.  This 
procedure  results  in  securing 
revisions  from  over  75%  of  the 
concerns  listed.  Those  from 
whom  no  revisions  are  secured 
are  contacted  either  by  tele¬ 


phone  or  by  personal  calls. 
This  work  is  done  through  our 
own  offices  and  staff  or  by  the 
staffs  of  research  organizations 
used  for  that  purpose.  Thus 
we  get  a  positive  check  on  95% 
of  all  advertisers  listed  in  the 
Register. 

The  Standard  Advertising 
Register  is  of  real  service  to 
anyone  soliciting  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  Advertising  Agen- 


Your  inquiry  will  bring  further  details 

National  Register  Publishing  Co. 

330  West  42nd  Street  333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 


THE  RED  BOOK  "THE  ADVERTISING  WHO’S  WHO' 
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PUBLISHERS  OF  FIVE  PUBLICATIONS 
IN  THE  BUILDING  FIELD 


1"'  HE  operator  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  who  set  this  head 
seems  to  have  solved  the  problem  of 
making  the  line  fit  without  resorting 
tr.  the  time  honored  “rubber  type”: 


Bonus-Town”  OHIO 


The  following  clever  feature  ap¬ 
peared  recently  in  New  Rochelle 
(N.  Y.)  Standard-Star: 


■PART  1  PAGE 


Look  Out  Below! 


LAND  OF 
BIG  SPENDERS! 


Chimney  of  Incinerator  Leans 
Still  Farther  While  City 
Delays  Repair  Job 


|AN  -  MADE 
*  la w *  may 
wait  the  action 
>f  City  Council, 
but  not  the  laws 
of  gravitation. 

While  City 
Council  ha»  been 

considering  the 
appropriation  of 
$1,200  to  straight¬ 
en  the  City  incin¬ 
erator’s  chimney , 
the  leaning  tower 
has  swung  sev¬ 
eral  inches 
ther  out  of  line. 

When  first 
checked,  it  was 


7  Bills  to  Effect 
Sweeping  Changes 
In  Social  Laws 


Where  eating  must  he  a  career — 
dging  from  their  55  million  dollar 
grocery  hill! 


IT  happened  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  American.  The 
superior  court  reporter  called  the 
desk  to  report  a  prisoner,  chained  to 
20  others,  had  broken  free  from  his 
manacles  at  the  courthouse  door  and 
escaped.  The  city  editor  was  gleeful 
because  he  had  a  photographer  on  the 
spot 

Ten  minutes  later  the  cameraman 
came  in. 

“I  didn’t  get  a  picture,”  he  said, 
“because  some  guy  broke  out  of  line, 
damn  near  ran  over  me  and  spoiled 
my  shot  of  the  group.” 


is  the  26  counties  adjacent  to 
Cleveland  that  are  dominated 
by  the  Plain  Dealer  alone.  The 
Plain  Dealer  gives  advertisers 
this  225  million  dollar  market 
as  a  Bonus— in  addition  to  Cleve¬ 
land  itself.  Not  reaching  "Bonus- 
Town”  in  Ohio  is  like  leaving 
Pittsburgh  out  of  Pennsylvania. 


•  The  people  in  "Bonus-Town” 
are  big  spenders.  In  one  year 
they  buy  7  million  dollars  worth 
of  drugs,  spend  9  million  for 
clothing,  and  4  million  for  fur¬ 
niture!  More  than  was  bought 
in  Cincinnati.  In  fact,  more  than 
Akron  and  Columbus  com¬ 
bined.  Some  spenders! ! 

But  make  a  note  of  this: 
"Bonus-Town”  buys  more  of 
everything  than  any  other  Ohio 
market  —  except  Cleveland.  It 
accounts  for  14%  of  the  state’s 
retail  sales! 

"Bonus-Town”  is  Ohio’s  second 
largest  market  — a  market  big¬ 
ger  than  many  state  markets.  It 


Write  today  for  Ohio’s  Sales 
Tax  Figures  on  any  classification 
that  interests  you— whether  it’s 
drugs  or  department  stores, 
paint  or  plumbing.  It  telk  why 
you  must  sell  "Bonus-Town”  to 
get  your  share  of  Ohio’s  busi¬ 
ness.  You  will  if  you  use  the 
Plain  Dealer! 


Editos  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES  VOLUME  IN  OHIO 

.  SWm 

4aw.w»-i»»s 

•  Cuyahoga  (aevelaod) . •}3I.5I8,809.80 

•  26Couoties(Adjaceattoaevelaad).  221,640,427.04 
Hamilton  (Cincinnati)  .......  177,784d>83.48 

14.2%  Franklin  (Columbus) .  120.711,937.27 

W0M«-sVai«a.»  Lucas  (Toledo) .  102,352^94.37 

GREATER  •  Summit  (Akxon) .  94.571,288^6 

CLEVELAND  Montgomery  (Dayton). .  77,575.294.36 

#  Stark  (Canton) .  58,830,542.02 

#  Mahoning  (Youngstown) .  56,852,889.81 


RUGS 


Thousands  of  rugs  and  other 
household  furnishings  are 
being  purchased  in  Kentuck- 
iana.  Sales  in  Louisville 
furniture  stores  are  running 
300%  ahead  of  1936  and 
record  volume  is  expected  to 
continue  throughout  the  year. 


.»l,245.637,966.4t 
.  1,594,296.114.11 


THE  COURIER -JOURNAL 
THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES 


•taaAetMw.ee  $e4.i7i,na.s4  sst.4*a.S4i.c 

Th*  Compact  Clavolond  Morkat 
>767.213,956.93—48.3%  of  Ohio't  ratall  calat 


PLAIN  DEALER 
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BIG  PART  IS  PLAYED  IN  RETAILING 
BY  SERVICE  AND  INSTRUCTION 

No  Store  Policy  Should  Prevent  Profitable  Methods — 
Laboratory  Testing  in  Forefront  as  Consumers’ 
Money  Saver — “High-hat”  Experts  No  Help 

By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


WITH  all  the  Wanamakers  to-do 
recently  about  its  Home  Store, 
there  was  special  promotion  of  the 
Men’s  Store  and  of  the  Country  Club, 
with  exhibitions  of  fly-casting,  re¬ 
volver  shooting,  archery  and  badmin¬ 
ton  and  lessons  in  these  sports  by 
famous  experts.  And  last  Saturday  at 
a  “Piano  Recital  by  Infant  Pianists 
Who  Are  Not  Latter-Day  Mozarts,” 
nine  normally  talented  pupils  demon¬ 
strated  the  teaching  methods  of  Miss 
Ada  Keigwin. 

Surely  service  and  instruction  play 
a  big  part  in  modem  retailing.  And 
small  shops  that  bring  together  re¬ 
lated  items  of  purchase,  and  wide 
aisles  to  make  shopping  comfortable 
and  easy — these  are  one  form  (as  in¬ 
struction  is  another)  of  trading  ser¬ 
vice  and  goods  for  money.  No  store 
policy  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
these  and  other  methods  of  profitable 
operation. 

Has  the  Macy  policy  of  cash  sales 
been  swept  away  by  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  service  for  Macy  customers  of 
loans  from  the  Morris  Plan  Bank  to 
finance  their  purchases  at  Macy’s? 
“No”  is  the  bank’s  answer,  “for  Macy 
in  no  way  provides  a  financial  guar¬ 
antee  nor  does  the  store  in  any  way 
become  a  party  to  a  credit  transac¬ 
tion.”  The  bank  issues  a  cash  letter 
for  sums  over  $200  (less  only  for  the 
purchase  of  electric  refrigerators)  and 
gives  the  customer  cash  when  he  has 
signed  an  agreement  to  pay  back  in 
monthly  installments  the  amount 
loaned  plus  $6  per  $100  of  purchases 
for  one  year.  No  payments  are  re¬ 
quired  for  the  first  two  months.  The 
Morris  Plan’s  representative  is  in  the 
store.  For  the  present  the  method  is 
confined  to  purchases  at  Macy’s.  Macy 
officials  are  saying  nothing  about  it. 

*  •  * 

IABORATORY  TESTING  is  the 
newest  service,  and  its  newest 
opportunity  rises  from  the  New  York 
price  maintenance  law.  “Take  yoiu- 
choice  of  these  good  aspirin  tablets,” 
says  Macy’s  in  a  five-column  adver¬ 
tisement  pichiring  two  bottles  of  100 
five-grain  tablets.  Parallel  columns 
describe  the  national  and  the  private 
brand  as  analyzed  by  Macy’s  Bureau 
of  Standards  —  in  almost  identical 
words.  The  Macy  bureau  was  used 
the  same  week  to  boost  a  national 
brand  —  Bemberg  yam  made  up  in 
Chanda  lingerie  “subjected  to  a  4 
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months  test.”  The  ad  reproduced  a 
certified  tag  and  pictures  of  the  tests. 

“Laboratory  Tested  by  Gimbels”  is 
the  lettering  around  a  picture  of  a 
hand  holding  a  test  tube  in  last  Sun¬ 
day’s  advertisement  of  a  glass  “Perma 
Kandle”  that  never  burns  down.  .  .  . 
Store  backing  for  a  national  brand. 

The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  announces  that  the  London 
Retailing  Standards  Association,  now 
in  its  second  year,  has  set  up  a  Test¬ 
ing  House  and  that  the  American  and 
English  laboratories  have  exchange 
directors  and  a  system  of  exchanging 
information. 

“Why  are  department  stores  inter¬ 
ested  in  fostering  consumer  stand¬ 
ards?”  Ephraim  Freedman,  director  of 
the  Macy  bureau,  answers  that  they 
“are  in  business  to  make  money  and 
forward-looking  retailers  believe  they 
can  do  so  by  acting  as  purchasing 
agents  for  consumers.  .  .  .  ’The  cre¬ 
ation  of  consumer  standards  will  per¬ 
mit  consumer  purchasing  agents  to 
sell  you  larger  quantities  of  quality 
merchandise  at  prices  within  your 
reach.  This  will  result  in  less  of  a 
drain  on  your  purse  and  your  state  of 
mind,  which  in  the  final  analysis 
means  more  satisfied  people,  happier 
homes  and  a  more  contented  nation.” 

Copywriters  will  be  interested  in 
Mr.  Freedman’s  comments  on  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  finding  any  words — let  alone 
any  attractive  terms — to  describe  ac¬ 
curately  the  results  of  scientific  tests 
of  raincoats  or  umbrellas,  for  instance. 
“Is  this  lunbrella  rainproof?”  “It  re¬ 
sists  a  hydrostatic  pressvire  of  17  cen¬ 
timeters.”  “Why,  I’d  never  go  out  in 
weather  like  that!”  And  besides  cus¬ 
tomers  are  more  impressed  with  glam¬ 
orous  exaggeration  than  by  scientific 
accuracy. 

*  •  * 

April  7  was  the  first  Wednesday 
afternoon  closing  for  about  1,800 
food  stores  in  Greater  Cincinnati, 
probably  about  90  per  cent  of  the  food 
business  of  the  area.  A  new  Retail 
Food  Coimcil,  with  this  big  member¬ 
ship,  closes  these  stores  for  the  half 
day  in  the  middle  of  the  week  all  the 
year  round.  On  the  same  date  the 
same  practice  was  put  into  effect  by 
7,500  retail  and  wholesale  food  stores 
who  are  members  of  the  Food  Dis¬ 
tributors  Association  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Trade  Area.  Other  areas  in 


southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area  of  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  parts  of  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  will  soon  adopt  the  same 
half-day  closing,  it  seems  likely. 

*  *  * 

Direct  mail  order  coupons  in  de¬ 
partment  and  furniture  store 
newspaper  advertisements  are  notice¬ 
able  again.  Such  a  variety  of  items 
sold  this  way!  In  last  Sunday’s  New 
York  Times,  for  instance:  Macy’s,  as 
several  times  'oefore,  offered  Leg-o- 
matic  Bridge  Sets  at  $29.95  for  the  five 
pieces,  two  styles  of  bridge  covers  at 
$1.97  and  94c,  playing  cards  at  79  and 
69c  the  set  of  two  decks,  and  harmon¬ 
izing  score  pads  at  39c  for  four — all 
listed  on  a  single  coupon  about  2V4 
by  6  inches;  Gimbels  gave  a  choice  of 
103  books  at  prices  from  49c  to  $3.98 
with  an  order  coupon  containing  num¬ 
bers  to  check  for  books  ordered; 
Bloomingdale’s  had  a  50-line  single¬ 
column-wide  coupon  for  ordering 
hand-dipped  candles  in  three  sizes 
and  nine  colors;  and  Ludwig  Bau¬ 
mann  tucked  in  a  tiny  coupon,  less 
than  l*/ix3  inches,  to  order  a  Sim¬ 
mons  innerspring  mattress  at  $15.95, 
three  sizes,  two  colors. 

*  «  * 

Expert  advice  may  be  good  ser¬ 
vice,  but  too  often  the  expert 
can’t  help  high-hatting  the  customer. 
Bloomingdale’s  avoids  this  neatly  in 
a  three-column  advertisement  headed; 
“Our  consultants  bring  out  the  Deco¬ 
rator  in  you!”  .  .  .  “They  don’t  tell 
you.  They  help  you.  .  .  .  Are  you 
cramped  by  a  budget?  Let  us  help 
you  make  it  work  miracles.  .  .  .  We 
won’t  dictate,  we  won’t  domineer.  We 


want  you  to  make  your  home  youu 
—as  typical  of  you  as  the  swing  of 
your  walk,  as  intimate  as  the  friendj 
you  choose,  as  characteristic  as  the 
things  you  love.” 

*  *  * 

OHRBACH’S  page  advertisements, 
with  the  slogan:  “A  Business  in 
Millions — a  Profit  in  Pennies,”  aD 
print  a  box,  “Here’s  a  Story  of 
Growth”  from  20,000  square  feet  in 
1923  to  almost  six  acres  today.  Now 
comes  word  that  Ohrbach’s  has  lo»Tffi 
a  seven-story  building  next  to  thi 
Newark  store,  doubling  the  store 
frontage  and  making  the  fourth  ex¬ 
pansion  since  the  Newark  store’s 
opening  in  1930.  The  addition  will  be 
remodeled  and  equipped  with  elevat¬ 
ors  and  escalators.  .  .  .  Gimbel  BroOi- 
ers.  New  York,  are  to  concentrate 
their  warehousing  in  one  spot  instesd 
of  the  present  four  warehouses.  Use 
store  has  purchased  the  James  Bute 
Grocery  Co.  warehouse  on  a  Lo^ 
Island  City  plot  200  by  600  feet,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,400,000  with  a  first  mortg^ 
of  $775,000.  And  Gimbel  Brothoi 
have  bid  75  cents  on  the  dollar  for 
the  stock  of  79  stores  of  the  bankrte 
James  Butler  Company. 

NEW  TYPE  DRESS 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  with  its 
April  5  issue,  adopted  new,  larger  and 
clearer  tsrpe  dress,  employing  7%  point 
Excelsior  on  an  8  point  slug  for  its 
news  columns.  The  Constitution  pre¬ 
viously  had  used  7  point  Linotype  No. 
1  and  bold  face  No.  2.  The  change 
was  effected  without  interruption  in 
the  composing  room’s  routine,  after  a 
careful  inspection  of  every  one  of  the 
more  than  33,000  pieces  of  equipment. 
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Son  Froncisco  Ist  Not  I  Bonk  Bldo 


T HE  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  is  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  again.  Camera  bulbs  are  flaring;  candids  are 
clicking,  and  feature  writers  are  slyly  feinting  shy 
European  artists  into  revealing  outpourings. 

In  the  lobby  and  in  the  press  room,  editors,  reporters 
and  cartoonists  are  once  more  hobnobbing  with  the 
Big  Show  press  men — Roland  Butler,  Dexter  Fellows, 
Frank  Braden,  Sam  Stratton  and  Edward  Johnson.  All 
agree  that  the  1937  performance  is  the  best  yet, 
studded,  as  it  is,  with  scores  of  high  spots. 

India,  the  new  spectacle,  with  its  magnificent  trap¬ 
pings  and  costumes  resplendent  under  the  new  Hall- 
Conley  lamps;  Robert  Wadlow,  the  Alton  giant,  the 
tallest  man  that  ever  walked  the  face  of  the  earth;  the 
thrilling  new  European  acts;  the  new  daredevils'  death 
defying  contest  68  feet  high;  the  William  Heyers  and 
their  horses,  and  all  the  other  incomparable  new  fea¬ 
tures  aloft  and  on  the  ground — these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  newspapermen  agree  that  the  Ringling 
Bros,  and  Barnum  &  Bailey  Combined  Circus  this  year 
tops  all  its  preceding  programs. 
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WAR  NOT  IMMINENT  IN  EUROPE  SAYS 
MILTON  BRONNER,  NEA  CHIEF 

European  Manager  Here  on  Business  Several  Weeks  Cites 
Two  Reasons  for  Peace — Raymond  Clapper  Now  Syndi¬ 
cated  Nationally — Feller  Writing  for  R.  &  T. 


By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


» i  I  NEVER  have  believed  nor  have 
1  I  written  that  war  in  Europe 
ij  inuninent,”  stated  Milton  Bronner, 
Service  European  manager,  in 
I^ew  York  this  week. 

Mr.  Bronner  bases  his  declaration 
upon  his  observations  during  the  past 
15  years  he  has  been  covering  im¬ 
portant  events  abroad  for  NEA. 


the  NEA  offices  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland,  making  a  short  trip  to 
Washington  and  visiting  his  native 
Louisville,  Ky.  He  planned  to  make 
his  trip  to  this  country  in  conjunction 
with  Marcel  Wallenstein,  general  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Planet  News,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  with  which  NEA  has  arrange¬ 
ments  for  photographic  coverage  in 


DiKOMing  picture  plans  for  the  British  coronation  and  other  events  in  the  New 
York  office  of  NEIA  Service,  left  to  right:  Milton  Bronner,  NEIA  European 
minager;  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president  of  NEA;  Marcel  Wallenstein,  managing 
director  of  IManet  News,  Ltd^  London,  with  which  NEIA  has  exclusive  picture 
rights  for  British  coverage;  and  Robert  P.  Dorman,  manager  of  Acme  News* 

pictures. 


Wherever  history  was  in  the  making, 
there  was  I,”  said  Mr.  Bronner  listing 
a  number  of  the  events  he  has  cov¬ 
ered  as  a  correspondent,  from  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Spanish 
civil  war. 

Referring  to  his  refusal  to  believe 
that  a  war  in  Europe  is  a  sure  thing, 
Mr.  Bronner  said,  “I  base  my  optimism 
on  two  things.  First  of  all.  Hitler’s 
four-year  plan  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  General  Goering.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  make  Germany 
self-sustaining  in  food,  to  obtain  im¬ 
ported  raw  materials,  and  to  develop 
methods  of  producing  many  things 
artificially.”  He  told  in  detail  of  how 
Germany  was  starved  into  surrender 
in  the  World  War  and  how  this  would 
not  happen  again. 

"Second,  I  also  base  my  optimism 
on  Great  Britain  as  she  has  a  five- 
year  plan  for  rearmament  to  spend 
about  seven  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
on  her  navy  and  particularly  her  air 
force.  Her  main  purpose  is  to  have 
a  bombing  force  with  such  speed  and 
striking  power  as  to  be  able  to  inflict 
terrible  damage  on  an  attacking  en¬ 
emy.  The  British  have  practically 
given  up  the  idea  of  making  London 
bomb-proof. 

“So,  if  we  get  the  four  years 
breathing  space  that  Hitler  needs, 
Britain  will  be  able  to  be  that  much 
stronger.  The  British  don’t  want  war 
and  this  plan  will  make  her  all  the 
more  respected  by  foreign  nations. 

“Unless  some  unexpected  thing  hap¬ 
pens.  I  don’t  see  any  danger  of  war.” 
Mr.  Bronner  concluded. 

Spain  was  dangerously  near  to  be¬ 
ing  the  center  of  a  general  war  at 
one  time,  but  no  longer,  he  indicated. 
However,  he  reiterated  the  warning 
of  others  that  Mussolini  will  have  to 
he  Watched.  He  intimated  that  the 
Italian  dictator  may  decide  suddenly 
to  concentrate  on  Spain.  As  for  the 
civil  war,  Mr.  Bronner  said  that  “who¬ 
ever  wins  falls  heir  to  a  bankrupt 
nation.”  A  nation  that  was  not 
wealthy  to  begin  with  now  has  noth¬ 
ing,  with  most  of  its  manufacturing, 
mining  and  agriculture  destroyed. 

Mr.  Bronner  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  the  past  two  weeks  visiting 


England.  With  Fred  S.  Ferguson, 
president  of  NEA,  and  Robert  P.  Dor¬ 
man,  manager  of  Acme  Newspictures, 
Mr.  Wallenstein  and  Mr.  Bronner  dis¬ 
cussed  plans  for  coverage  of  the  coro¬ 
nation,  abo  plans  for  coverage  of  any 
situation  liable  to  arbe  on  the  conti¬ 
nent.  He  will  return  to  Europe  April  15. 

When  it  was  suggested  that  there 
would  probable  be  a  “flock  of  news¬ 
papermen”  going  over  from  thb  coun¬ 
try  for  the  coronation,  Mr.  Bronner 
said  “probably  so,  but  they  are  going 
to  be  a  flock  of  bitterly  dbappointed 
newspapermen.” 

He  said  that  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  the  event  will  take  place,  at 
ib  best  holds  only  8,000  people.  The 
press  allotment  has  been  equitable,  he 
said,  but  no  country  b  given  many 
press  tickeb.  The  first  foreign  news¬ 
papermen  to  receive  recognition  have 
been  the  permanent  correspondenb  in 
London.  The  coronation  committee 
has  bken  the  view  that  it  is  fairer 
to  recognize  newspapers  which  have 
mainbined  men  in  London  rather 
than  papers  sending  a  man  over  for 
the  occasion.  All  news  services  will 
be  represented  so  no  newspaper  can 
feel  that  it  won’t  get  ib  story. 


ADVERTISING . 

A  Man  for  Job 
You  Need  Done 

•  A  iiucceHSfuI  (olicitor  several  ;ear8  ou 
a  large  paper  and,  also,  a  lively  smull 
one.  As  manager,  he  made  a  linage  peak 
— and  repeated  .  .  .  within  6  years  for 
papers  12,000-25,000  A.  B.C.  He  conducted 
resultful  surreys  —  promotional  selling 
to  bring  big  “Outs”  INTO  depressed  pa¬ 
per,  50,000  A.B.C.  I..a8t  .rear  be  ob¬ 
tained  gains  on  local  list  when  paper 
lost  volume  raising  rates.  Handling 
market  data  detail  is  familiar  work,  as¬ 
sisting  promotioii. 

Now  he  contacts  leading  stores,  a  ser¬ 
vice  angle  and  excellent  training  but 
limited  prospects  in  present  connection. 
An  easy  starting  salary  will  bring  bim 
to  the  Job  for  wbicb  you  need  a  reliable, 
experienced  man:  married,  over  40,  wiry 
and  actively  quallfled  to  do  your  recov¬ 
ery  setting  job.  His  A-1  references  will 
satisfy  you— hut  see  him  personally  in 
N.  T.  C.  at  ANPA  convention:  or,  ar¬ 
range  a  meeting  with  your  representa¬ 
tive  who  can  report  impressions.  Or, 
date  an  Interview  In  your  city  before 
or  after  convention.  Write  or  wire  time. 
Address  Box  2006,  Editor  A  riiblisher. 


American  correspondenb  generally 
are  received  well  in  Europe,  Mr. 
Bronner  said.  Over  there  they  realize 
an  American  newspaperman  has  a 
great  backing  of  money  and  prestige. 
They  know  newspapermen  in  this 
country  are  usually  considered  of  high 
rank  and  they  are  respected  as  such, 
whereas  journalism  in  most  foreign 
nations  b  frowned  upon.  Abo  it  is 
known  that  our  press  b  independent 
of  political  influence.  Mr.  Bronner 
said  the  counterpart  of  our  Gridiron 
Club  dinners  in  Washington  at  which 
the  President  and  others  are  ribbed 
mercilessly  are  unheard  of  in  Europe. 

*  *  *  i 

Raymond  clapper’s  political  | 

column,  since  January,  1936,  a 
feature  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News-  I 
papers,  will  be  syndicated  nationally 
outside  that  group  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  beginning  immediately. 

Thb  comes  as  a  climactic  step  in  hb 
more  than  17  years’  progression  as  a 
political  writer.  He  began  newspaper 
work  with  the  Kansas  City  Star  in 
1916,  moved  thence  to  the  United 
Press,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Chicago 
and  New  York  offices,  applied  for  a 
transfer  to  the  Washington  bureau 
and,  in  1920,  got  it.  Within  three 
years  he  had  become  chief  political 
writer  for  UP  and  in  another  six  ib 
Washington  manager.  Then  followed 
hb  appointment  to  head  the  national 
news  bureau  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  hb  first  opportunity  to  turn  hb 
abilities  from  writing  news  to  inter¬ 
preting  it  The  success  of  Cbpper’s 
Post  column  brought  him  an  offer  to 
do  a  similar  job  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  group. 

*  *  s 

The  boy  wonder  of  baseball.  Bob 
Feller,  pitcher  for  the  Cleveland 
Indians,  has  been  signed  to  write  daily 
articles  for  the  Des  Moines  Register 
AND  Tribune  Syndicate  under  the 
title,  “Blowing  ’em  In.”  He  b  to  tell 
in  hb  own  words  the  story  of  hb 
early  life  in  baseball,  to  be  followed 
by  an  account  of  hb  exploib  on  the 
big  league  mounds  thb  season. 

The  syndicate  b  abo  offering  a  new 
serial,  “The  Lovely  Pretender,”  by 
Prbcilla  Wayne. 

Give  Yourself  a  Break, 
Mr.  Employer— 

The  next  time  you  start  fishing 
through  that  stack  of  applica¬ 
tions  in  your  desk  to  fill  an  un¬ 
expected  vacancy  on  your  staff, 
take  it  easy  and  let  us  do  your 
worrying. 

We,  too,  have  applications  on 
file — from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try — and  through  investigations 
we  know  what  past  and  present 
employers  think  of  the  work  of 
our  regbtrants. 

Newspaper  man,  magazine  man, 
advertising  man  or  publicity 
man — in  any  capacity  from  top 
on  down — The  Personnel  Bu¬ 
reau  can  find  him  for  you. 

So,  gpve  yourself  a  break  Mr. 
Employer,  call,  write  or  wire — 

The  Personnel  Bureau 

of  Sigma  Dolfa  Chi 

Chicaqo — 35  E.  Wackar  Drive 
Los  Angeles — 2387  Teviot  St. 
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Only 
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Watch  the  Mail  for  Your  Copy 
It  will  Soon  Be  on  Its  Way 

Mel  Cummin's 
Studio 

210  East  17th  Street 
New  York  City 
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RADIO  AND  THE  NEWSPAPERS 

— 1  By  FRANK  A.  ARNOLD  . ""  " 

The  New  Job  of  Radio  Commentator 


The  world  of  literature  owes  much 
to  the  newspaper;  much  more 
than  the  collecting  and  distributing  of 
news,  for  the  newspaper  of  the  last 
decade  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
development  of  new  types  of  liter¬ 
ary  expression.  As  a  result,  we  have 
been  introduced  to  the  special  writer, 
the  columnist,  the  writer  of  features, 
the  paragrapher,  the  syndicate  writer 
and  other  specialists. 

With  the  thought  in  mind  of  adapt¬ 
ing  the  product  of  the  columnist  to 
the  technique  of  radio  broadcasting, 
there  has  gradually  evolved  a  new 
profession — that  of  the  radio  com¬ 
mentator.  There  probably  is  no  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  program  field  so 
closely  linked  with  the  newspaper — 
in  fact,  many  of  our  best  commenta¬ 
tors  are  men  who  have  had  years  of 
successful  newspaper  training. 

•  *  • 

JUST  what  does  the  radio  com¬ 
mentator  do  that  is  not  done  by 
the  colunmist,  and  why  is  his  influ¬ 
ence  greater,  measured  by  its  effect 
on  mass  audiences?  To  me  the  answer 
is  very  simple.  For  ages,  men  and 
women  have  been  swayed  in  their 
thinking  by  the  influence  of  the 
hiunan  voice.  This  gave  us  the  ora- 
toi-s  of  ancient  Greece;  the  platform 
lectiuer  of  modem  times;  the  political 
spellbinder;  the  great  preachers  and 
evangelists  who  have  influenced  the 
lives  of  millions.  .Ml  of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  dependent  for  their 
audience  on  the  groups  actually  with¬ 
in  hearing,  and  it  has  remained  for 
radio  to  break  down  all  limitations  and 
make  possible  a  world-wide  audience. 

The  radio  conunentator  of  today  is 
the  best  product  of  newspaper  writ¬ 
ing.  He  uses  his  voice  to  convey  his 
message  to  millions.  As  I  look  back 
on  the  development  of  this  new  job, 

I  am  surprised  at  the  slowness  with 
which  it  got  under  way.  This  was 
partly  because  audiences  were  just 
beginning  to  recognize  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  broadcasting  and  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  with  the  technique 
of  the  program.  There  was  so  much 
in  the  way  of  music  and  entertain¬ 
ment  to  interest  the  owner  of  his  first 
radio  set  that  mere  “talking”  had  yet 
to  find  a  place  for  itself  on  the  daily 
schedule. 

•  •  • 

The  duties  of  a  radio  commentator 
do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  of  a  columnist  or  special  writer, 
for  the  commentator  may  travel  half 
around  the  world  on  a  special  assign¬ 
ment  for  his  broadcasting  group;  the 
only  difference  is,  he  earns  his  money 
by  talking  instead  of  by  writing, 
liiere  are  certain  requirements  whidi 
a  commentator  must  have  in  addition 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He 
must  have  the  ability  to  arrange  his 
broadcast  with  the  thought  constantly 
in  mind  that  his  message  is  to  be  de¬ 
livered  orally  and  not  prepared  for 
the  reader.  This  may  seem  a  distinc¬ 
tion  without  a  difference,  but  there  is 
all  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  the  proper  application  of 
this  principle. 

This  brings  us  to  the  technique  of 
the  radio  commentator.  There  are  at 
present  five  distinct  fields  in  which 
the  conunentator  finds  opportimity  for 
expression;  namely,  news,  literary,  so- 
ci^,  political  and  the  woman’s  held. 
The  technique  used  in  each  is  quite 
similar,  although  not  altogether  imi- 
form  in  application.  For  instance,  the 
news  conunentator  must  first  of  all 
use  only  selected  material.  This  se¬ 


lection  must  be  made  with  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  dramatic,  as  well  as  the 
spot  news  possibilities.  The  selection 
must  also  in  a  measure  be  keyed  to 
the  type  of  audience  which  the  com¬ 
mentator  is  addressing.  Second,  this 
material  must  be  prepared  especially 
for  oral  delivery  and  the  test  of  such 
material  is  not  “how  does  it  read?,” 
but  “how  does  it  sound?”  Third,  and 
extremely  important,  is  the  form  or 
style  of  delivery,  for  one  should  al¬ 
ways  remember  that  in  every  detail 
of  the  presentation  he  is  catering  to 
the  ear  and  not  to  the  eye.  The 
technique  of  oral  delivery  includes 
three  forms  of  diction;  the  persuasive 
voice,  the  friendly  voice,  and  the  at¬ 
tention-getting  voice.  To  illustrate: 
There  are  at  present  on  the  air  four 
types  of  news  commentators,  nation¬ 
ally  and  internationally  known — 
Lowell  Thomas,  who  uses  the  friendly 
narrative  style  of  approach  and  in  the 
15  minutes  at  his  disposal  leaves  with 
his  audience  a  complete  summary  of 
the  subjects  under  discussion.  Then 
there  is  Boake  Carter  who  has  the 
attention-getting  type  of  voice  and, 
because  of  this  very  definite  personal 
qualification,  together  with  the  imi- 
form  excellence  of  his  work,  has  just 
received  the  award  of  the  Women’s 
National  Committee  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  news  commentator  of  the  year. 
John  B.  Kennedy  also  has  these  quali¬ 
fications,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  epigrammatic  sentences  with  sur¬ 
prising  rapidity.  Gabriel  Heatter  has 
more  of  the  persuasive  type  of  voice, 
more  that  of  a  story-teller,  which 
makes  him  one  of  the  most  popular 
conunentators  on  the  air. 

•  *  • 

This  new  art  of  the  commentator 
does  not  necessarily  cramp  a 
writer’s  style  as  is  shown  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  literary  commenta¬ 
tor,  with  Alexander  Woollcott  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  one  who  invades 
the  field  of  literatme  and  dishes  up 
to  his  audience,  in  imforgettable  ways, 
history,  biography  and  famous  per¬ 
sonalities. 

Edwin  C.  Hill,  with  his  attractive 
radio  personality,  might  well  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  one  of  the  literary  group, 
for  his  handling  of  the  human  side  of 
the  news  has  brought  to  his  audience 
a  literary  flavor  all  his  own. 

The  field  of  the  social  commentator 
is  either  local  or  national,  according 
to  the  individual  broadcaster.  One 
naturally  thinks  of  Walter  Winchell 
and  his  type  of  presenting  social  hap- 
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penings;  or,  one  can  include  that 
widely-known  Washington  newspaper 
columnist,  Mabel  Jennings,  who  has 
given  intimate  glimpses  of  personali¬ 
ties  and  human  sidelights  on  life  in 
the  nation’s  capitol. 

The  technique  employed  by  the 
political  commentator  is  highly  com¬ 
plicated  for  he  must  stick  to  the  facts 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  his  audi¬ 
ence  a  political  picture  interesting  and 
without  personal  bias.  The  two  vet¬ 
erans  who  dominate  this  field — H.  V. 
Kaltenbom  and  Frederic  William 
Wile — are  past-masters  in  handling 
this  type  of  broadcast  and  between 
them  you  will  find  included  all  the 
forms  of  diction  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned — at  one  time  the  persuasive 
voice;  again  the  friendly  approach; 
while,  when  necessary,  the  attention- 
getting,  staccato  form  of  delivery. 

The  woman’s  field  has  presented  a 
problem  all  its  own,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  commentator  and  that 
of  the  audience.  It  is  only  quite  re¬ 
cently  that  radio  has  developed  the 
woman  commentator  to  a  point  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  where  she  is  now  obtaining 
recognition.  In  Philadelphia  we  find 
Isobel  Manning  Hewson  speaking 
regularly  on  the  subject,  “Petticoat 
Philosophy.”  In  New  York,  Colum¬ 
bia  has  designated  Kathryn  Cravens 
to  be  the  first  woman  commentator 
on  a  coast  to  coast  network;  while 
NBC  for  some  years  had  its  Claudine 
MacDonald  who,  through  the  “Wo¬ 
man’s  Magazine  of  the  Air,”  intro¬ 
duced  more  famous  women  personali¬ 
ties  to  her  audience  than  any  com¬ 
mentator  to  date. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  few 
case  examples  are  mentioned  simply 
as  types  of  the  scores  of  commenta¬ 
tors  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  who  are  doing 
splendid  work  to  the  complete  satis¬ 
faction  of  their  special  audiences. 

*  *  • 

The  signs  of  the  times  point  to  an- 
creasingly  favorable  reception  of 
the  local  radio  commentator.  There 
is  hardly  a  newspaper  important 
enough  to  own  a  radio  station,  but 
what  has  on  its  staff  material  in  the 
making  for  an  acceptable  radio  com¬ 
mentator.  I  have  had  within  the  last 
few  days  a  munber  of  instances  of 
this  character  brought  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  of  yoimg  men  who  are  already 
grasping  the  possibilities  of  this  field 
and  making  a  name  for  themselves  in 
their  local  communities. 

There  is  nothing  which  will  so  com¬ 
pletely  win  over  an  audience  to  the 
local  station  as  15  minutes  of  local 
comment  properly  handled  by  a  clev¬ 
er  man  or  woman.  In  these  days  of 
program  competition  when  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  largest  cUid  best  radio 
organizations  can  be  fed  into  even 
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the  smallest  broadcasting  staticxu  ani 
where  in  the  land,  the  owner  of  ^ 
local  station  must  look  to  his  laui^ 
and  build  not  only  for  the  prewQ^ 
but  also  for  the  future.  Do  not  mab 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  compete  wift 
national  network  programs.  It  cu’i 
be  done.  But  the  local  station  should 
never  forget  that  it  holds  the  saoa 
relationship  to  the  audience  in  b 
local  area  that  the  local  newqjapp 
holds  to  its  readers  in  practically  tb 
same  territory.  If  local  stations  would 
only  recognize  this  more  completdj 
there  would  be  less  sorrow  and  heart¬ 
break  over  the  so-called  competitkt 
of  the  networks. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  radio  coo. 
mentator,  the  adaptation  to  the  loot: 
field  of  the  success  already  won  h 
him  nationally  is  a  natural  and  coo. 
paratively  easy  step,  and  the  resulti 
in  my  judgment  will  doubly  repn 
the  effort  necessary  to  conduct  tb 
experiment 

To  the  newspaper  belongs  the  credj 
for  having  developed  the  radio  com- 
mentator,  now  let  the  newspaper  tab 
the  radio  conunentator  and  feature 
him  as  a  part  of  the  newspaper-owned 
radio  stations,  and  thereby  tb 
circle  complete. 

JOINS  PRUDDEN  FIRM 

Lee  L.  Spach,  formerly  western 
manager  of  I.  A.  Klein,  Inc.,  and  more 
recently  with  Spoor  &  Ahbe  FUb 
Corporation,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
sales  staff  of  Prudden,  King  &  Prud- 
den,  Inc.,  publishers’  representative!, 
it  was  atmovinced  this  week  1^  L  C. 
Prudden,  secretary-treasurer. 
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r  "I'm  Afraid  I  Couldn't 
^  Work  for  This  Paper" 

A  FLATTERING  offer  from  a 
_  rival  journal  fails  to  at- 

mt  tract  this  crack  space  salesman. 

•  “You  see,”  he  adds,  “I  have 
f  built  up  my  volume  among 
L  exclusive  stores  and  shopA 
m  using  a  lot  of  photographic 
I  illustration.  We  give  them 
2  snappy  photo  renderings.  Yout 
I  paper  doesn’t.” 

^  Certified  mats  were  never 
I  mentioned,  but  they  really 
m  weighed  the  scale  for  the  old 
T  job,  as  against  the  new. 

f  For  dependable  stereotyping, 
L  rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made  in 
m  the  U.  S.  A. 

r  CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
f  CORPORATION 

«  340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  T. 
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CIRCULATION 


OUTLINES  ‘4 -SQUARE’ 

promotion  plan 

Star-Eagle  Circulation  Man- 

Tells  How  Paper  Builds  Good 

With  Produces  Sales  —  Other 
Circulation  Activities 

By  George  A.  BRANOENBintc 
/^ERATING  on  the  premise  the 
LTearly  bird  catches  the  worm,  I. 
Isoiberc,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle 
ciiculation  manager,  reports  his  paf^r 
is  well  under  way  with  its  spring  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  activities.  Mr. 
Isenberg  has  systematically  divided 
the  Star-Eagle’s  promotion  into  four 
distinct  classes,  namely:  carrier,  deal¬ 
er,  routeman  and  street  promotion. 
Each  class  is  subdivided  into  two  divi¬ 
sions,  good-will  and  production. 

As  for  carriers,  the  Star-Eagle  stages 
two  trips  every  year  and  has  found 
these  are  the  best  type  of  carrier  pro¬ 
motion,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
low  cost  and  good-will.  For  route- 
men,  Mr.  Isenberg  includes  their  boys 
with  the  Star-Eagle’s  carriers  and 
permits  them  to  compete  for  trips  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  paper’s  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Dealer  and  street  sales  are  promoted 
by  newspaper  contests,  such  as  the 
“New  Great  Names”  contest.  To 
further  bolster  street  sales,  the  paper 
uses  unemployed  men  as  hustlers  on 
various  comers.  Street  boy  clubs 
have  also  been  organized  to  get  more 
young  men  to  sell  the  Star-Elagle. 
Dealers  are  aided  by  attracting  people 
into  their  stores  to  purchase  news¬ 
papers  by  giving  away  baseball  sched¬ 
ules,  and  by  signs,  such  as  the  “plug- 
gers”  used  by  English  newspapers. 

Mr.  Isenberg  writes  his  paper  is  go¬ 
ing  into  the  current  book  promotion 
cycle  on  a  basis  entirely  different  from 
that  of  competitors.  He  declined, 
however,  to  divulge  his  plan  until  after 
the  promotion  is  well  started.  Sum¬ 
marizing  his  activities  for  a  “four¬ 
square”  promotion  program,  he  says: 

“There  are  a  great  many  angles  to 
each  one  of  these  promotions  that  mtist 
be  used  in  order  to  bolster  them  up 
to  a  point  where  they  will  produce 
maximum  results.  For  instance,  in 
the  matter  of  carrier  contests,  we  offer 
periodical  prizes  to  carriers,  who  ob¬ 
tain  a  certain  number  of  the  necessary 
orders  needed  to  win  one  of  these  trips. 
By  doing  this,  you  encourage  the  boy 
to  get  the  necessary  number  of  orders 
long  before  the  trip  takes  place  and 
sometimes  get  a  great  many  more 
orders  than  he  actually  needs  for  the 
trip.” 

•  •  * 

Prizes  for  Country  Writers 

Live  and  interesting  features, 
drawn  out  of  “thin  air,”  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette  as  a  result  of  monthly  prize 
awards  to  country  correspondents  and 
special  writers.  Awards  for  best  stor¬ 
ies  and  general  coverage  have  been 
given  during  the  past  year,  enabling 
the  Gazette  to  dig  out  interesting  news 
from  every  conununity  in  its  territory. 
Correspondents  respond  quickly  to 
the  idea  and  the  Gazette  has  published 
more  country  features,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  than  at  any  time  in  its  91  years. 
Its  staff  of  120  special  writers  is  un¬ 
usually  large  and  covers  a  thickly 
populated  area  radiating  35  miles 
around  Janesville. 

Three  awards,  individually  selected 
by  Carol  Field,  state  editor,  are  pre¬ 
sented  each  month.  Presentation  is 
•nade  in  the  studios  of  the  Gazette 
radio  station  WCLO  and  broadcast. 
Besides  the  three  prize  winners, 
names  and  titles  of  features  receiving 
honorable  mention  are  noted  in  the 
monthly  letter  to  correspondents.  The 
program  aids  in  spurring  writers  to 
improve  their  daily  news  letters. 


Old  Photo  Contest 

The  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus 
during  March  conducted  a  contest 
among  readers  for  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  old  photographs  in  the  vicinity. 
An  award  of  $10  was  offered  for  the 
best  picture;  $5  for  second  prize  and 
$2.50  for  third  prize.  In  addition,  the 
paper  paid  $1  for  each  old  photograph 
published  during  the  contest  The  pro¬ 
motion  created  considerable  interest 
with  many  old-time  photos  submitted. 


Carriers  Visit  Ford  Plant 

AS  a  reward  for  obtaining  new 
subscriptions,  144  Youngstown 
(O.)  Vindicator  carriers  were  guests 
of  the  paper  on  a  trip  to  Detroit, 
March  24.  Arriving  in  three  special 
coaches  on  the  Erie  railroad,  the 
party,  imder  supervision  of  Harold 
Paulson,  Vindicator  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  visited  Greenfield  Village.  Limch- 
eon  in  the  Ford  administration  build¬ 
ing  was  followed  by  a  trip  through 
the  company’s  Rouge  plant.  The  boys 
had  dinner  in  Detroit  and  attended  a 
theater  party  before  boarding  their 
cars  for  the  return  trip  to  Youngs¬ 
town. 


Seeks  Carrier  Information 

COOPERATION  of  California  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  supplying  in¬ 
formation  regarding  their  carrier  boy 
organizations  is  being  sought  by  the 
California  Unemployrment  Reserves 
Commission,  the  data  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  action  which  will  bring  the  state 
law  into  uniformity  with  the  federal 
act.  At  present  there  is  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  the  U.  S.  treasury  de¬ 
partment  holding  that,  except  where 
it  is  clearly  proven  there  is  no  pub¬ 
lisher  control,  carriers  are  subject  to 
the  act,  and  a  state  ruling  classifying 
them  generally  as  independent  con¬ 
tractors  with  publishers  exempt  from 
paying  the  one  and  seven-tenths  per 
cent  tax  on  their  earnings. 

Request  for  information  showing 
relation  of  carriers  to  their  newspa¬ 
pers,  relative  age  groups,  earnings  and 
number  of  individual  carriers  in¬ 
volved,  was  made  at  a  recent  hearing 
before  the  commission.  John  B.  Long, 
general  manager  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
presented  the  newspapers’  case,  con¬ 
tending,  unless  the  act  is  amended,  it 
is  going  to  cost  more  money  to  keep 
track  of  the  records  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  collection  of  the  tax. 
Final  action  has  been  deferred  until 
early  in  May,  by  which  time  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  legislature  will  have  acted 
on  an  amendment  which  would  mate¬ 
rially  reduce  the  amount  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  involved  in  making  dual  reports. 
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Want  Ad 
Intelligence 
Test  ? 


What  is  the  BEST  month  and  BEST  woak  of  ALL 
th«  year  for  usod  cor  odvortising  and  solos? 

What  MAJOR  want  ad  clossificot/on  Is  eas¬ 
iest  for  second  and  third  papers  to  secure  and 
produce  results  on? 

What  ofFoct  will  tho  trailor  and  pro>fabrieatod 
housos  havo  on  real  ostato? 

What  paper  in  a  city  of  less  than  150,000 
takes  in  over  $1,100  weekly  In  CASH  IN  AD¬ 
VANCE  out-of-town  want  ads  I exclusive  of 
agency! 7 

What  distinct  advantagos  do  a  late  want  ad  clos¬ 
ing  TIME  give  an  evening  "second  paper"? 

What  are  the  BEST  two  days  of  the  week  for 
Lost  and  Found  ads?  Why?  How  do  you 
capitalize  on  the  knowledge? 

What  are  the  two  BEST  months  of  the  year  for 
Business  Opportunity  ads? 

What  days  and  time  of  the  months  are  BEST 
for  rental  ads? 

What  want  ad  medium  of  some  50,000  circulation 
averages  9.86  lines  per  ad  on  contract  want  ads 
and  5.31  on  transient? 

What  are  some  trends  and  changes  in  classi¬ 
fied  with  which  every  classified  manager 
should  be  familiar? 


The  Money  Making,  Linage  Getting,  Reader 
Interest  and  Circulation  Building  answers  to  the 
above,  and  ninety  mere,  wont  ad  questions,  with 
the  regular  monthly  prize  winning  want  ad  Busi¬ 
ness  Building  Ideas  (not  stunts  or  schemes)  are 
published  in  Harrison  MacDonald's  monthly  Want 
Ad  Builder  and  the  NEW  Used  Cor  Salesman. 

What  does  it  cost  you  not  to  GET  IT?  This  in¬ 
formation  will  also  be  given  subscribers  at  Mac¬ 
Donald's  FIRST  Eastern  Want  Ad  Clinic  to  be  held 
in  the  Panel  Room  of  the 
Hotel  New  Yorker,  New 
York  City,  Monday,  April 
A  26th,  and  Tuesday,  April 
27th. 


The  Publishers 
Syndicate 

30  North  LaSollo  St.,  Chicago 


(Cxclueisfo  sales  represasstatives  /or 
this  Olid  all  foreign  eonntries*) 
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FRED  FULLER  SHEDD  DIES  AT  66:  "SucH  an  editorial,”  he  explained,  many  high  state  officials  as  weU  as  hi 

*  ‘‘required  careful  thought.  So  I  would  associates  in  the  fourth  estate 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  EDITOR  sit  and  think  about  it  for  a  time,  go  Tributes  were  paid  by  hundreds  oil 

_  to  bed  early  and  sleep  on  it,  and  arise  persons  in  telegrams  to  his  office  aad 

Succumb.  After  Operution  While  VuCiuniu*  i„  South- 

Head  of  ASNE  from  1930-33 — Began  Long  Career  Then  he  would  write  it,  telephone  General  William  Schnader,  Chy 

as  Newsboy— Taught  Journalism  in  Pennsylvania  ^  Kephart  of  the  Pennsylvaaii 

_  _  ^  tate  it  in  time  to  have  it  set  for  Mon-  Supreme  court.  Marvin  H.  CreagM 

~  day’s  paper.  president  of  the  American  Society 

jL"'  RED  FULLEiR  SHEDD,  66,  editor  students  about  their  problems  of  pre-  Mr.  Shedd  was  a  member  of  Gov-  Newspaper  Editors  and  managing  <4.  ! 

1  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bui-  paring  for  newspaper  work.  emor  Earle’s  committee  to  investigate  tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  salt 

letin,  whose  distinguished  career  In  addition  to  his  activities  at  P«in  changes  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  “Journalism  has  lost  a  loved  and  ds 

ranged  from  newsboy  to  the  editor-  State,  Mr.  Shedd  was  instrumental  Constitution  and  was  appointed  again  voted  leader  in  the  death  of  Fiai 

ship  of  one  of  America’s  greatest  in  organizing  the  National  Joint  Com-  by  Governor  Earle  last  year  as  a  FuUm"  Shedd.  He  served  not  only 

newspapers,  died  April  2  in  a  hospital  member  of  thp  Goodrich  Commission  nftwsnarw.r  hiit  ho  <ravo  nt 

at  Pinehurst,  N.  C.  He  served  three 
terms  as  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  from 
1930  to  1933. 

Mr.  Shedd,  who  became  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  in  1921,  after  tm  years 
as  an  editorial  writer  on  that  news¬ 
paper,  had  left  his  home  in  Over¬ 
brook,  Pa.,  for  a  vacation  in  South¬ 
ern  Pines,  apparently  in  the  best  of 
health.  He  had  been  at  the  resort 
only  a  few  days  when  he  was  taken  to 
Moore  Coimty  Hospital  at  Pinehurst, 
suffering  an  intestinal  obstruction.  An 
operation  was  performed  and  Mr. 

Shedd’s  condition  grew  worse.  He 
died  of  heart  disease,  physicians  said. 

With  him  when  he  died  was  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Frances  Martha  Hodgson 
Shedd,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
1891.  His  three  sons  hurried  to  his 
bedside,  but  arrived  too  late.  They 

Shedd  of  club’s  tournaments.  qeORGIA  IMMUNITY  BILL  KILLED 

Darby,  Pa.;  Dr.  Karl  Eastman  Shedd,  cuedd  had  friends  in  all  walks  .  . _  , 


K’'  RED  FULLER  SHEDD,  66,  editor 
•T  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  whose  distinguished  career 


member  of  the  Goodrich  Commission  newspaper  but  he  gave  of  hioMII 
to  draw  up  a  state  relief  program.  generously  to  his  fellow  work^ 

On  his  ^h  anniversary  as  a  news-  through  the  American  Society  d 
paperman  recently  Mr.  Shedd  said;  Newspaper  Elditors  and  to  the  nene. 

“I  am  just  as  enthusiastic  lor  news-  paper  workers  of  tomorrow  thr«^ 
paper  work  now  as  when  I  started,  his  work  in  education  for  joumalin. 
For  forty  years  I  haven’t  done  any  And  most  important  he  gave  ahnys 
real  work  as  a  reporter.  My  duties  with  a  genuine  good  will.  His  higji 
have  included  news  or  editorial  desk  spirit  and  his  sound  sense  were  an  in¬ 
work.  Yet  I  don’t  suppose  any  of  us  spiration.” 

ever  got  old  being  a  reporter.  I  never  Governor  Earle  described  Ifr 
see  a  big  story  break  but  I  have  the  Shedd’s  death  as  a  “great  loss  to  tht 


itch  to  get  out  on  it.”  State  of  Pennsylvania.” 

Mr.  Shedd  was  not  a  college  gradu-  The  fimeral  was  held  Monday 
ate,  but  often  said  he  would  attend  a  in  his  home  town  of  Haverhill,  ^ 
college  if  he  had  his  life  to  live  over,  the  Rev.  Lester  E.  Evans  of  the  Center 
“But  I  would  again  choose  a  news-  Congregational  Church  officiating, 
paper  career,”  he  always  said.  Burial  was  in  the  Halldale  Cemeten 


Congregational  Church  officiating. 
Burial  was  in  the  Halldale  Cemetery 


During  recent  years,  desqrite  his  there, 
many  duties,  Mr.  Shedd  found  time  to  In  addition  to  his  wife  and  sou. 
keep  up  his  favorite  hobby,  golf.  He  two  sisters,  the  Misses  Marion  E.  and 
was  a  former  president  of  the  Lans-  C.  Ethel  Shedd  of  Haverhill  survive 


Fred  Fnller  Shedd 


was  a  former  president  of  the  Lans- 
downe  Country  club,  and  participated 
in  many  of  the  club’s  tournaments. 
Mr.  Shedd  had  friends  in  all  walks 


GEORGIA  IMMUNITY  BILL  KILLED 

A  senate  measure  designed  to  grant 


^ofes^r  of  modem  l^guages  at  publishers,  and  of  life.  Among  those  who  visited  his  ^ 

K  n’  journalism  school  directors,  the  ob-  bier  last  Saturday  were  a  grocer  who  tionSa^in^urt  on  info^tion 
^.^Harold  Hodgson  Sh«ld.  Hovorlnll,  wos  d.  dovolop  moro  ho  oft«,  rodo  to  ^to  STUS  W 

Mr’  Shedd  bom  Feb  9,  1871,  at  sympathetic  ties  between  newspapers  Mr.  Sh^d  on  ^  ^ly  morning  trolley  the  Georgia  House  of  Repreaenta- 
N^’^sSi  N  H  bSan  a  S-yeM  journalism.  He  was  and  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  coun-  ^y  a  72-48  vote.  The  bffi  wouU 

chairman  of  the  group  in  1931.  sel,  _^d  a  ^group  of  young  cWdren  .  “nrivileaed”  all  infor- 


c^^r  in  newspa^work  at  Ae  ^  p  gtate  students  honored  Mr.  neighbors,  for  whom  Mr.  Shedd  had  ‘“’Jonl^n^  bV  new^D^  k 

^  Shedd  several  years  ago  by  electing  collected  a  reference  library  to  aid  2^^.°  w  ^ 

Lowell  (^.)  Times  m  Ae^mo^  him  to  Sigma  I^lta  Chi  national  pro-  Aem  m  Aeir  school  work.  They  had  their  line  of  work, 
and  Ae  Lowell  Courier  m  Ae  after-  fj.ggjonai  journalism  fraternity.  He  the  run  of  his  house  at  all  times.  I  — 

Ksn  o _  1^1,.  joAed  Aem  frequently,  attending  He  was  on  Ae  job  every  morning 


"^A^ired  to  be  a  newsDanerman  Mr  them  frequently,  attending  He  was  on  Ae  job  every  morning 

Shedd  W.S  e  ,^y  boy  to  Lowell  ihen  ?!  !?>.?? 


only  12  years  of  age.  He  was  gradu- 


at  Aeir  smokers  and  initiations. 


to-Ae-mmute.  “Like  Ae  captain  of 


..♦evj  fwevey,  Mocc  Hioh  Shcdd,  who  cojoycd  talking  a  Aip,”  he  once  remarked,  “I  want 

Sdfool  m  1886,  worked  ’on  th^  students  about  re^rtorial  re-  to  on  dwk  whei^e  ship  goes  out.” 

«  bnnkkeener  he-  «>urcefuln^,  himself  put  it  to  prac-  Mr.  Shedd  helped  scores  through 


Tj  1.-II  ^  u  1 1  Uev  sourcefulness,  himself  put  it  to  prac 

Haverhill  Gazette  as  a  bookkeeper  be-  „  *  u  *  i  u 

fore  he  became  a  renorter  and  later  telephon 

tore  ne  oecame  a  reporter  ana  laier  .  ,  i,_  v,-. 


LESS 

MORE 


tical  use.  He  was  not  above  telephon-  college,  an  opportunity  which  had 
ojt,,  the  office  with  a  little  story  he  had  been  denied  him. 

^  Ji  M  ou  jj  *  picked  up  along  Ae  street.  Once,  He  solved  several  crimes  m  his 

Progressmg  rapidl}^  Mr.  Shedd  yrmt  while  taking  a  sAoll,  he  came  upon  a  Haverill  days  by  clever  newspaper 
to  Boston  m  1907  and  became  an  eA-  serious  automobile  accident  and  wiA  work.  Once  he  identified  a  murder 
torial  writer^  for  Ae  Herald,  later  ^  camera  he  carried  in  his  pocket  ob-  victim  by  prmting  a  detailed  descrip- 
^on^g  ^tor  of  that  newspai^r.  tained  exclusive  pictures.  tion  of  an  unusual  patch  on  a  pair  of 

He  joined  Ae  staff  of  the  Phtladelphui  ■j'jjjg  same  resourcefuAess  he  put  underAawers,  guessing  correctly  that 
Evming  Bulletin  in  1911  as  an  edi-  ^ge  at  Penn  State  two  years  ago  it  would  be  recognized  by  Ae  woman 
torial  writCT  m  w^ch  capacity  he  when  President  Roosevelt  began  his  who  made  it.  AnoAer  time  he  traced 
served  until  1921  when  he  was  named  Sunday  night  series  of  important  fire-  a  meager  clew  of  a  horseshoe  Aack 
....  .  side  chats.  He  was  aware  that  read-  of  distinctive  pattern  through  a  black- 


EXPENSE 
:  PLEASURE 

ON  YOUR 


He  solved  several  crimes  m  his  INEW  YORK  TRIP! 


a  meager  clew  of  a  horseshoe  Aack 
of  distinctive  pattern  through  a  black- 


DRY  MATS 


A  adAtion  to  ^  duties  at  the  gj.g  would  expect  editorial  comment  smiA  to  a  doctor  who  lived  some  60 
Bulletm,  Mr.  Shedd  was  active  m  jjj  Bulletin  the  next  day.  So  he  miles  aaway  in  New  HampshAe,  who 
many  oAct  j  arranged  to  get  to  Ae  radio  at  his  was  disclosed  eventually  as  Ae  villain 

dency  of  Ae  ASNE,  he  Aaft^  a  four-  state  College  club  and  listen  to  Ae  m  a  sensational  poisoning  case, 

year  cou^  m  jo^alisin  for  Penn-  talk.  Mr.  Shedd’s  death  was  a  Aock  to 

sylvania  State  College,  and  when  lack  _  _ _ 

of  State  appropriation  Areatened  to  Iim’Mil  ‘ItH 

delay  ito  operation  he  volunteered  to 

put  it  mto  effect  himself.  He  enlisted  yR.  ^ 

other  volimteers  to  get  Ae  course  im-  '  k  .  ^ 

der  way  imtil  it  could  be  manned  by  fcliy 

"^I’lf^'dy^o.eol.hen.Uon-s  nRY  MATS 

few  great  editors  who  gave  part  of  his  m  mm 

time  to  Ae  active  teaching  of  journal-  For  better  stereotyping  and  better  presswork  .  .  .  why  not  try  FLEX  dry 
ism.  Once  a  week  for  seven  years,  he  mats?  FLEX  dry  mats  have  a  special  surfacing  that  takes  and  holds  a 

rode  nearly  200  mil^  to  spend  a  full  sharp,  deep  impression  of  both  type  and  pictures,  thus  promoting  good 

day  of  teaching  m  Ae  Department  o  and  good  presswork.  Another  feature  is  low-pressure  molAng.  'This 

Jou^alism  at  Ae  Pennsylvama  State  dr>  mats  are  less  likelv  to  break  down  weak  spots  in 

toiSr  arSS^at  hi,  *>■“  .-j  -prod.to.*  h.lf,.„„  ..d 

Monday,  Mr.^Shedd  devot^  part  of  greens.  •  Have  your  stereotyper  give  FLEX  dry  mats  a  trial, 

his  week-ends  to  Aavel. 

He  taught  Aree  courses  at  Penn 
State — eAtorial  writmg,  Ae  commun¬ 
ity  newspaper,  and  principles  of 
joumAism.  A  Ae  past  year  nearly 
2S0  sAdents  received  Ae  bendito  of 
his  lectures,  counsel,  and  mstruction. 

Despite  Ae  pressure  of  his  duties,  he 
took  time  to  chat  at  lengA  wiA 


For  better  stereotyping  and  better  presswork  .  .  .  why  not  try  FLEX  dry 
mats?  FLEX  dry  mats  have  a  special  surfacing  that  takes  and  holds  a 
sharp,  deep  impression  of  both  type  and  pictures,  thus  promoting  good 
casts  and  good  presswork.  Another  feature  is  low-pressure  molAng.  This 
means  that  FLEX  dry  mats  are  less  likely  to  break  down  weak  spots  in 
type  or  cuts.  Hiey  are  particAarly  good  for  reproducing  halftones  and 
Ben  Day  screens.  •  Have  your  stereotyper  give  FLEX  dry  mats  a  trial. 


FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  COMPANY 


Stay  at  the  Montclair. 

It's  Modern  and  Moderat*. 

ONLY  30  SECONDS  AWAY 
FROM  THE  CONVENTION! 

The  Hotel  Montclair  if 
located  in  the  Grand  Cen* 
tral  District,  adjacent  to 
Radio  City,  the  leading 

II  theatres,  and  smarter  shop* 

All  800  rooms  feature  out* 
side  exposure,  hath,  shower, 
radio.  Single  $3,  double 
$4,  twin-bedded  $4.50. 

DINE  AND  DANCE  AT 
FAMOUS  CASINO  MONTCLAII 

HOTEL 

montclah 

Lexington  Ave.  at  49th  St,  N.  Y.  C 
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rdcott  W,  Powell  FREDERICK  W.  ATKINSON  later  joining  Carson,  Pirie  &  Scott  as  Saint”  and  "The  Fortunes  of  a  Day," 

JdtCV  ,  *  .  ^  .  Frederick  W.  Atkinson,  publisher  assistant  advertising  manager.  Going  and  a  volume  of  poems,  "Sea  Drift.” 

Dies  in  Greenwich  of  the  WatsonvUle  (Cal.)  Moming  to  Milwaukee  in  1902,  he  organized  Harry  C.  Turner,  68,  veteran  Mis- 
Williams  Powell,  36,  maga-  Hegister  and  of  the  Evening  Paja-  and  managed  the  Hall-Taylor  Co.,  souri  newspaperman  and  one-time 


FREDERICK  W.  ATKINSON 


Talcott  Williams  Powell,  36,  maga-  Register  and  of  the  Evening  Paja-  and  managed  the  HaU-Taylor  Co.,  souri  newspaperman  and  one-time 
nM  writer  and  editor  of  the  Indian-  ronian,  died  April  3.  Leader  in  the  later  known  as  Hall  Advertising  Co.,  editor  of  the  national  prohibition  jour- 
^  Times  from  1933  to  1935,  died  Pajaro  Valley,  thrice  mayor  of  his  m  1919  joinuig  the  Burns-Hall  agency  the  Hatchet,  and  manager  of 

^  April  4  in  the  ‘^‘ty  and  the  author  of  two  books,  he  as  vice-president.  In  a  reorganization  Carrie  Nation,  died  April  4  in  St 


three  years  prior  to  his  death,  he  be-  Louis.  He  started  his  career  with  the 
me  president.  His  wife  and  a  son  Mexico  Ledger  and  the  Intelligencer. 
irvive.  Later  he  bought  the  Wellsville  Record 

Basil  Murray,  formerly  Valencia,  and  published  it  for  three  years, 
jain,  correspondent  of  International  Frank  R.  Hutchins,  59,  dean  of 


Greenwich,  weeks  previously  dedi-  three  years  prior  to  his  death,  he  be- 

Conn.,  Hospital  cated  his  new  radio  station,  KHUB,  came  president.  His  wife  and  a  son 
following  an  op-  Watsonville.  A  native  of  New  survive. 

eration  for  a  rup-  Brunswick,  Canada,  Mr.  Atkinson  Basil  Murray,  formerly  Valencia, 
tured  appendix.  complet^  the  grammer  school  course  Spain,  correspondent  of  International 


Born  in  Lands-  offered  in  hw  o^  tovm  at  the  age  of  News  Service,  died  of  pneumonia  Boston  police  reporter’s  and  an  em- 
downe.  Pa.,  he  At  13  he  left  home  for  Boston,  April  1  aboard  the  British  Hospital  pioye  of  the  Boston  Herald  for  34 

started  his  career  later  he  financed  his  own  educa-  ship  Maine,  en  route  to  Marseilles.  vears  died  Anril  1  after  a  month’s 

on  the  New  York  ^ion  at  Dartmouth  and  at  Tufts  Col- 


ip  Maine,  en  route  to  Marseilles.  years,  died  April  1  after  a  month’s 

-  .....  Mrs-  Frances  Marcosson,  43,  wife  illness. 

Sun,  arcording  to  ®  of  Isaac  Marcosson,  pubUcist  and  chief  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Hawkins,  81,  wife 

an  obituary  writ-  nonors.  tlis  nrst  newspaper  a“ocia  foreign  correspondent  and  special  of  Horace  A  Hawkins  veteran  mem- 
ten  by  himself  tion  was  with  the  Springfield  (Mass )  ^^iter  for  the  New  York  Evening  of  Ae  RTf^d  (Va  )  rTmTs- 
and  carried  Anril  Republican.  He  went  to  the  Pacific  p„„t  fo- 30  venrs.  died  Anril  fi  at  their  _ .-u  _  j: _ i  a _ ;i  o 


TiLWTT  W.  Powell 


5  in  the  New  Coast  as  a  young  mm,  obtaining  a  New  York  home’ following  a  long  iU 
York  World-  job  on  the  San  Diego  Union.  Shortly 


Post  for  30  years,  died  April  6  at  their  Dispatch  news  staff,  died  April  2. 
New  York  home  following  a  long  ill-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  recently  cele- 


TtUgram.  Following  servire  on  the  He  ^ill  Sparks,  75,  artist  on  the  San 

Sunhe  jomed  the  New  York  Tribune  f"®  Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-Stor.  He  Bulletin  in  the  ohalk-nlate 

..iAmtaed  Witt,  the  ^usht  tt.e  Wabonvttl.  Raga,ter  a, 


ai  assistant  city  editor  after  a  lingering  illness, 

when  he  became  treasurer  of  the  Alta*  nr  rr  ere’  ^  ^ 

dletovm  (Pa.)  Times-Herald.  Two  ©faltUatP  ^ 

J^ter  he  joined  the  New  York  O  J  Hardy,  publiAer,  Oshkosh 

ij  Mnu  1  1097  and  (Wis.)  Daily  NoTthwestem,  died  April 

ciftant*  tn  the  e^eoutive  edi  1"^  GLENN  MOORE,  58,  associate  2  at  her  home  from  a  cerebral  hemor- 
.  u  .  editor,  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob-  rhage 
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D  GLENN  MOORE,  58,  associate 
»  editor,  Washington  (Pa.)  Ob- 


ooss.  brated  their  golden  wedding  anni- 

WiLL  Sparks,  75,  artist  on  the  San  versary. 

Francisco  Bulletin  in  the  chalk-plate  Mrs.  Laura  L.  King,  85,  mother  of 
days,  died  March  30  in  San  Francisco  c.  J.  King,  night  city  editor.  Jackson- 
after  a  lingering  illness.  „ilj«  Florida  Times-Union,  died  March 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Hardy,  55,  wife  of  27  at  Leaksville,  N.  C.,  of  injuries 
O.  J.  Hardy,  publisher,  Oshkosh  suffered  in  a  fall  earlier  in  the  week. 
(Wis.)  Daily  Northwestern,  died  April  Frederick  Leroy  Fogg,  oldest  em- 
2  at  her  home  from  a  cerebral  hemor-  pfoye  of  the  Kennebec  (Me.)  Journal, 
rhage.  died  March  30  at  Augusta  General 

Mrs.  John  Walter,  wife  of  the  chief  Hospital  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
proprietor  of  the  London  Times,  died  for  47  years  cashier  of  the  newspaper. 
April  4  in  a  London  nursing  home  Dean  G.  Heintzleman,  39,  who  was 
following  a  short  illness.  Her  hus-  well  known  in  classified  advertising 


to  the  World-Telegram  for  the  ‘‘most  ’  ..  .  /p^  Pprnrd  ‘ol*owing  a  short  illness.  Her  hus-  well  known  in  classified  advertising 

merlttwlou.  pub^  scr.  “•  Jlcclcd 

vice  by  any  newspaper  m  1932.  He  a„^j  .Uw,  — .k,.  survive.  O.  He  served  as  classified  managei 


vice"  by  any  newspaper  in  1932.  H 

later  incorporated  the  pension  prob-  by^rjgn''  chureV  md'  sTCnt  'several  Grace  EkxERY  Channing-  on  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  Pitts- 

lems  of  the  English  speaking  nations  Egypt  as  an  instructor  in  a  Stetson,  74,  journalist  and  poet,  died  burgh  Post-Gazette,  Los  Angeles  El¬ 
ina  volume,  “Tattered  Banners,”  pub-  u-  a  «trnno  April  3  at  her  home  in  New  York  press  and  the  Akron  Beacon- Journal, 

lished  in  1932.  ^  X  Lht  for  following  a  short  illness.  In  1916  she  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  on 

When  he  became  editor  of  the  Indi-  prohibition  in  Pennsylvania  went  to  the  French  front  as  a  free-  the  road  for  the  MacDonald  Want  Ad 

anapolis  Times  he  crusaded  against  p  h  oo  ■  ♦  ♦  ♦  lance  correspondent  and  was  later  Service. 

nuinicipal  graft  and  corruption.  In  Higgins,  i£,  ^istam  to  Alpine  divisions  of  the  Italian  Edward  Fitzgerald,  reporter,  Proui- 


tered  the  ministry  of  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  and  spent  several 


O.  He  served  as  classified  manager 
on  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  Pitts- 


■ohibition  in  Pennsvlvania  went  to  the  French  front  as  a  free-  the  road  for  the  MacDonald  Want  Ad 

„  p  Tj  ■»<>  ■  *  *  «  lance  correspondent  and  was  later  Service. 

D^ir-iv  with  the  Alpine  divisions  of  the  Italian  Edward  Fitzgerald,  reporter,  Proui- 


1334  when  a  strike  loomed  in  the  steel  R-  Williams,  secretly  of  the  ^tts-  a^j^y^  and  the  first  woman  to  enter 
mills  at  Gary,  Ind.,  he  surveyed  the  Fublishers  A^n^  Gorizia  after  its  capture  by  the  Ital- 

situation  for  the  daily  and  was  “ar-  ^  „  'f'  South  Side  Hos^tal  Apru  6  j^ns.  Her  works  include  “Sisters  of  a 
rested”  by  the  private  police  of  the  following  m  operation  He  wm  for- 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  He  resigned  '"®rfy  with  the  M  Pittsburgh  Sun  r  as  as  s:  e* -r 

in  1935  to  do  free  lance  writing.  Re-  circulation  department  ^ilUl,li,i,![,.Wi,lllllllllli»  WE  CONNECT 


dence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin,  died  April  7  in 
St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  following  a  two- 
day  illness  from  an  arm  infection. 


WIRES 


cently  he  had  written  for  Cosmopoli-  C.  V.  Holland,  74,  former  vice-  m 
tsn  Magazine.  president  of  the  San  Antonio  Express  J 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  and  prior  to  that  one  of  the  Express  g 
daughter  and  his  parents.  His  father,  circulation  managers,  died  April  6  at  1 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  P.  Powell,  of  San  Angelo,  Tex.  | 

Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  conducted  the  Iver  Norman  Lawson,  72,  brother  of  B 
funeral  services  in  the  Christ  Episco-  the  late  Victor  F.  Lawson,  founder  of  3 
pal  Church,  Greenwich.  The  body  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  died  March  H 

was  cremated  at  Femcliffe  Crematory,  31  in  New  York  City  while  on  a  busi-  a 

White  Plains.  ness  trip.  He  was  the  publisher’s  ] 

The  ashes  of  Mr.  Powell,  an  ardent  chief  heir  and  following  the  latter’s  S 

yachtsman,  who  wrote  of  his  adven-  death  in  1925  had  been  active  in  han-  B 
turei  in  the  tropics  for  Cosmopolitan  dling  the  affairs  of  the  Victor  Lawson 
Magazine,  will  be  scattered  on  the  estate.  Surviving  him  are  his  son, 
waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Iver  N.  Lawson,  Jr.,  of  San  Diego. 
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SMITH  ESTATE  LOSES 

Wendell  Martin,  of  Watseka,  Ill., 


Iver  N.  Lawson,  Jr.,  of  San  Diego, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Clark  M.  Cave- 
nee,  of  Chicago. 

Charles  H.  Hall,  59,  Milwaukee 


has  been  awarded  $50,000  damages  (^is.)  advertising  man  for  the  last 
for  mjuries  received  in  the  au-  35  years,  died  of  pneumonia  at  his 
tonwbfie  accident  m  which  Sidney  ^ome  in  MUwaukee  March  31.  He 

started  his  career  in  newspaper  work, 

was  killed  on  Oct.  20,  1935.  The  ver- 
diet  was  returned  against  executors 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  estate  by  a  jury  in  the 
Circuit  court  of  Judge  John  T.  Cum- 
oiings  of  Kewanee,  Ill.  The  award 
was  the  exact  amoimt  asked  by  Mar- 
tin  in  his  suit.  Martin,  driver  of  the 
car  which  collided  wiA  Smith’s,  re- 
ceived  a  broken  and  hip. 
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Paris,  France 

Telephone  t  Opera  66-27 
^able  Addrenat  Rlcantalir*  ParU 

Travel  Experts 

New  York  Repreaentative : 

,,,  A-  T.  Henderson  Company.  Ine. 

»1  Elfth  Ayenne  New  Tark.  X.  Y. 

VAnderbllt  3-4700 


WHAT 

are  Bcltlsk  Newspapermen 
and  Advertisers  doing? 

Tkeir  own  weekly  journal, 
will  tell  you. 

Pott  frtt  tpteimtn  copy 
from 

THE  NEWSPAPER 
WORLD  and  ADVER. 
TISING  REVIEW 

154  Fleet  Street, 
London 


**Rip€ned  in  the 

WeSr^  a  a  a 

Trained  in  the  East,  ripened  in  the  West — with  nearly 
10  years  of  close  study  of  national  affairs  in  Washing* 
ton,  D.  C. 

This  man  knows  his  newspaper  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  He  received  his  initial  introduction  at  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  finest  newspapermen  of  his  day  and  was 
given  a  stiff  dose  to  prepare  him  for  the  future.  Sup* 
plemented  this  with  a  study  of  politics  and  economics. 

A  capable  writer,  editorial  or  straight  news,  he  also  has 
the  knack  of  training  others  along  these  lines  His  last 
job,  the  one  he  is  on  now,  saw  him  take  a  run-down,  for* 
gotten  department  of  his  paper  and  turn  it  into  the 
equal  of  any  in  his  section  of  the  country. 

Why  Change?  Wants  greater  opportunity  to  use  his 
ability;  opportunity  that  is  lacking  where  he  is  now,  a 
chance  to  take  the  load  off  some  publisher’s  shoulders 
and  to  make  some  paper  grow  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

We’ll  put  you  in  direct  touch  with  him — or  supply  you 
with  details  confidentially. 

FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 


Wm.  M.  Wilton,  Mgr. 

1 708  Times  Building,  Times  Square, 

WE  CONNECT  THE  W 


Y.  C. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  10,  1937 


*  Sprig  Colds^  Theme 

of  Motor  Oil  Copy 

Chicago,  April  6. — “Sprig  has  cub” 
reminds  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Indiana  in  a  series  of  early  spring  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  newspapers,  starting 
this  week.  The  April  campaign  is  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  the  theme  of  re¬ 
minding  motorists  it  is  time  to  change 
motor  oil.  Nearly  1,600  daily  and 
weekly  papers  will  carry  the  special 
ads  dealing  with  Iso-Vis  D  motor  oil, 
featuring  a  watery-eyed,  red-nosed 
gentleman,  in  caricature,  broadcasting 
the  glad  “tidigs”  that  “Sprig  has  cub.” 

Full-page  color  ads  are  used 
throughout  the  company’s  mid-west 
territory  where  color  printing  is 
available.  Black-and-white  copy,  in¬ 
cluding  three  80-inch  ads  with  eye- 
arresting  halftones,  together  with 
ten-inch  teaser  ads,  is  also  included 
on  the  April  schedule,  which,  it  was 
pointed  out,  is  entirely  separate  from 
Standard’s  regular  summer  campaign, 
yet  to  be  announced.  The  opening 
ad  even  prescribed  “cold  preventives” 
for  the  reader’s  “own  good  health.” 

As  a  special  tie-in  with  the  “sprig” 
theme.  Standard  is  supplying  dealers 
with  paper  handkerchiefs  to  hand  to 
customers  as  another  reminder  that 
“sprig  has  cub.”  Curb  signs  will  be 
fuimished  to  dealers  and  24-sheet 
posters  will  be  used  on  over  2,600 
billboards  in  towns  of  10,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  over.  Tlie  advertising  is 
being  placed  by  McCann-Ericl^n, 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

TIGHTENS  LIQUOR  RULES 


Virginia  to  Restrict  Type  Siae  and 
Emphasis  in  Newspapers 

Richmond,  Va.,  April  6— The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board  has  adopted  stringent  regula¬ 
tions,  effective  July  1,  design^  to 
curtail  the  “blatancy”  of  adverising 
of  distilled  spirits  in  newspapers.  This 
limits  still  further  the  size  of  the  type 
that  may  be  used  and  absolutely  bans 
all  means  of  adding  “emphasis”  to  the 
copy. 

Virginia’s  advertising  regulations 
always  have  been  stringent,  but  this 
regulation  tightens  them  even  more. 
Another  regulation,  published  recent¬ 
ly,  will,  after  Thursday,  ban  new  out¬ 
door  advertising  of  hard  liquors  and 
window  displays  of  wine  and  beer. 

The  regulations  are  enforceable  as 
a  sales  policy,  which,  it  is  explained, 
means  that  the  board  simply  may 
cease  to  purchase  any  product  that  is 
not  advertised  in  the  manner  it  pre¬ 
scribes. 


RESTAURANT  AD  CONTEST 

Chicago,  April  6 — A  nation-wide, 
cooperative  advertising  campaign  by 
restaurateurs  and  purveyors  to  them 
during  the  week  of  May  3  to  9  will 
be  one  of  the  high-lights  of  National 
Restaurant  Week,  sponsored  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Restaurant  Association.  The 
National  Restaurant  Association  will 
award  two  silver  trophies  to  the  local 
group  or  individual  restaurateur  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  committee  of 
judges,  sponsors  the  best  newspaper 
advertising.  More  than  98,000  agate 
lines  of  newspaper  display  advertising 
were  used  last  year. 

AUTHORIZES  AD  BUDGETS 

Bills  authorizing  two  Bay  State  mu¬ 
nicipalities  to  expend  public  funds  for 
advertising  were  signed  last  week  by 
Governor  Charles  F.  Hurley  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Nantucket  was  authorized 
to  spend  $3,000  to  advertise  the  town 
and  provide  public  entertainment. 
Bourne  may  spend  up  to  $1,500  of 
public  fimds  for  municipal  advertis¬ 
ing  purposes  providing  the  appropria¬ 
tion  is  matched  by  public  subscrip¬ 
tion. 


AD  WOMEN  TO  MEET 

An  Eastern  conference  of  advertis¬ 
ing  women  will  be  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  April  17  and  18  with  the 
Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising 
Women  as  hosts. 

Future  Not  Alarming 
to  Business,  Says  Barton 

Chicago,  April  6— Warning  his  audi¬ 
ence  that  judgment  should  not  be 
passed  merely  on  headlines,  but  only 
after  digesting  news  reports,  Bruce 
Barton,  chairman  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  advertising  agency, 
declared  present  events  do  not  in¬ 
dicate  danger  to  business.  He  spoke 
here  Sunday  night  before  500  leaders 
in  the  clothing  industry  at  a  banquet 
marking  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Hart  SchaiTner  &  Marx. 

He  emphasized  that  he  saw  nothing 
of  alarm  in  the  current  business  scene. 
‘“There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  world 
outside  ourselves  over  which  we  can 
have  very  little  control,”  he  said. 
“One  part  of  the  world  which  we  can 
control  is  that  which  lies  withm  our 
own  spirit  And  it  seems  to  me  im¬ 
portant  in  American  business  for  us 
to  have  a  certain  tolerance,  a  certain 
patience,  a  certain  dispassionate  atti¬ 
tude  and  a  long  perspective  if  we  are 
going  to  keep  our  equilibrium.” 

He  praised  Hart  ^haffner  &  Marx 
for  the  firm’s  courage  and  pioneering 
in  going  into  the  national  advertising 
field  and  for  its  high  standard  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  truthfulness. 

Canadian  Bureau  Finds 
Newspapers  Pull  Best 

Montreal,  April  5. — Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  showed  a  higher  percentage 
of  inquiry  business  from  prospective 
tourists  in  1936  per  thousand  dollars 
spent  than  resulted  from  magazine 
advertisements,  according  to  D.  Leo 
Dolan,  director  of  the  Canadian  Travel 
Bureau.  The  split  on  expenditures 
was  $85,000  for  magazines  to  $75,000 
in  newspapers,  with  returns  favoring 
the  latter  by  approximately  15  per 
cent.  Canada  also  profited  by  the  co¬ 
operation  of  editorial  departments  in 
giving  considerable  news  space  to  fea¬ 
tures,  Mr.  Dolan  said. 

“Everything  points  to  a  record 
breaking  season  this  year,”  Mr.  Dolan 
declared.  “Inquiries  at  the  end  of  last 
week  were  approximately  15,300 
against  8,700  last  year.” 

Inquiries  had  mounted  to  about  580 
a  day,  with  10  and  12  bags  of  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  being  mailed  daily  to  the 
United  States.  This  year  the  Bureau 
is  making  a  special  effort  to  increase 
traffic  to  the  national  parks  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National  Parks 
Branch. 


NEW  MILK  ADS  DRIVE 

Albany,  April  8 — Spending  1/94  of 
a  cent  per  quart  of  milk  for  advertis¬ 
ing  is  one  way  of  helping  to  prevent 
chaos  in  New  York  State’s  giant  dairy 
industry.  Assemblyman  Fred  S.  Hol- 
lowell  said  as  he  planned  a  new  drive 
to  win  legislative  approval  of  his  bill 
for  continued  milk  publicity.  ’The 
state’s  “drink  more  milk”  campaign  in 
which  approximately  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  has  been  spent,  chiefly  in  news¬ 
paper  copy,  over  the  last  four  years 
has  been  doomed  by  a  special  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  which  also  recom¬ 
mended  the  end  of  state  milk  control. 
Assemblyman  Hollo  well  is  asking  an¬ 
other  $400,000  for  milk  copy  in  1937, 
the  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  distribu¬ 
tors  and  producers. 

NEW  N.  J.  AGENCY 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  by  Rosevear  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  of  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Stock  was 
listed  as  $7,500  preferred  and  ^,500 
shares  common. 


DRUG  ASSN.  MEETS  MAY  25 
The  55th  annual  convention  of  the 
Proprietary  Association  will  be  held 
May  25-27  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New 
York  City.  A  dinner  for  members  of 
the  Elxecutive  Committee  will  be  held 
on  the  evening  of  May  24.  Depart¬ 
mental  meetings  will  be  presided  over 
by  William  Y.  Preyer,  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Advertising; 
Dr.  George  F.  Reddish,  chairman  of 
the  Scientific  Section;  Joseph  D. 
Bohan,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  ’Trade 
Section;  and  Edward  Gunst,  chairman 
of  the  Veterinary  Section. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

SCOVILL  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  Chicago,  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  type  of  fastener,  known 
as  Grippers,  in  the  April  issue  of 
Esquire  magazine.  In  May,  a  parallel 
campaign  breaks  in  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  to  familiarize  women  with  Grip¬ 
pers.  Copy  points  out  that  Grippers 
are  “much  handier  and  more  reliable 
than  buttons.”  For  the  present.  Grip¬ 
pers  are  being  promoted  on  men’s 
shorts,  and  a  tie-up  with  Wilson 
Brothers  is  featured  in  the  copy.  The 
campaign  is  being  placed  by  Needham, 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 

A  new  campaign  for  “44”  Cigars 
was  begim  this  week  by  Consolidated 
Cigar  Corporation.  Newspapers  in 
New  York  State  will  be  used  weekly 
with  300-  to  600-line  space.  For 
Harvester  Cigars  a  current  campaign 
is  running  weekly  in  85  cities  with 
200-  to  1000-line  advertisements. 
Dutch  Masters  advertisements  are 
running  weekly  in  12  states,  linage 
running  from  300  to  600.  All  three 
campaigns  will  be  continued  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  is 
the  agency. 

A  national  demonstration  campaign 
and  essay  contest  expected  to  attract 
250,000  entrants  got  under  way  this 
week  at  Pontiac  dealers’  showrooms 
throughout  the  nation.  First  public 
annoimcement  was  made  over  Pontiac 
Motors’  afternoon  women’s  program, 
“News  Through  A  Woman’s  Eyes,” 
presented  by  Kathryn  Cravens.  All 
Pontiac  dealers  have  received  com¬ 
plete  promotional  material  including 
liandbills,  window  trim,  newspaper 
advertisements,  etc. 

Barclay’s  No.  7  Cup  Blended  Whis¬ 
key  is  a  new  addition  to  the  line  of 
Jas.  Barclay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Canadian- 
American  distillers.  No.  7  Cup  is  a 
widely  known  English  brand  which 
has  long  been  a  favorite  in  the  British 
Isles.  Test  newspaper  campaigns  have 
been  started  in  several  western  states. 
Maxon,  Inc.,  Detroit,  is  the  agency. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  51-year  his¬ 
tory,  Daisy  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Plymouth,  Mich.,  maker  of  Daisy  Air 
Rifles,  will  advertise  to  the  adult  con¬ 
sumer,  this  month,  when  it  launches 
a  campaign  to  announce  the  Targeteer, 
a  new  .118-calibre  air  pistol.  An¬ 
nouncement  will  be  made  with  full 
pages  in  Esquire,  New  Yorker,  Life, 
Junior  League  Magazine,  and  D.  A.  C. 
News.  Copy  is  also  appearing  in  sev¬ 
eral  sports  goods  and  hardware  trade 
papers.  The  Targeteer  campaign  is  in 
addition  to  the  usual  advertising  in 
behalf  of  Daisy  Air  Rifles.  Full  pages, 
double-page  spreads,  and  covers  in 
color  are  being  used  in  boys’  maga¬ 
zines  and  comic  booklets.  Both  cam¬ 
paigns  are  under  the  direction  of 
R.  O.  Wesley,  recently  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  Daisy.  The 
agency  is  Campbell-Ewald  Co.  of 
New  York,  Inc.,  with  Russell  Wilks, 
account  executive. 

Heavy  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  has  just  been  launched  by  the 
Cosmos  Chemical  Corp.,  Boston, 
maker  of  Sanovan,  odorless  hous^old 
spray  deodorant.  Large  space  is  be¬ 
ing  used  in  New  Elngland  and  north¬ 


ern  New  York  state.  Ads  are  to  nm 
twice  weekly  in  more  than  fifty 
dailies.  A  network  radio  campaign  u 
also  under  way.  For  the  present  aQ  I  “Cl 
Sanovan  promotional  activities  will  be  I 
concentrated  in  the  area  now  being  I 
covered.  I 

Cash  allowance  for  cooperative  ad-  I 
vertising  has  been  made  available  to  I 
all  retailers  by  Admiracion  I 

TORIES,  Harrison,  N.  J.,  maker  of  Ad-  I  ^ 
miracion  OUve  Oil  Shampoo,  Foamy  I  P*!* 
Oil  Shampoo  and  hair  tonic.  The  pl^i  I  ten 
is  a  part  of  a  program  to  launch  tba  I  ^ 
Foamy  Oil  Shampoo  and  hair  tonic,  I 
both  new  products,  through  a  I  son 
bination  package  valued  at  $li0  I  is  b 
which  will  retail  at  59  cents.  The  cadi  I  ^ 
advertising  allowance  is  6c  on  each  I 
combination  package  and  is  available  I  ^  • 
to  all  retailers  “on  proportionally  I 
equal  terms.”  According  to  the  plan,  1®**^ 
each  shipment  containing  six  (rf  the  1^ 
combination  packages  will  include  a  1*^ 
non-assignable  advertising  certificate  I  b* ' 
worth  36  cents.  The  retailer  uses  the  I 
ad  mats  and  sends  in  tear  sheets  of  1®^ 
his  local  newspapers.  I  Mo 

Stetson  Shoe  Company,  Inc.  of  I”'®' 
South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  has  pt<u«fd  |®va 
its  entire  advertising  account  wifii  1^ 
Alley  &  Richards  Company,  adverbs-  1'’°^ 
ing  agents,  Boston  and  New  York  I*  ’ 
Hal  R.  MacNamee,  of  Alley  &  Ridi- 
ards’  Boston  office,  will  be  account  1“^ 
executive.  Alley  &  Richards  has  I?®* 
handled  the  Arnold  division  of  Stetson 
Shoe  Company,  for  the  past  five  years  1*'“ 
J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Hygrade  Sn-  I  J 
VANIA  Corporation  of  Salem,  Mass.,  to  I™ 
direct  the  advertising  of  incandescent 
lamps.  W.  T.  Okie  is  accoimt  ezec-  p 
utive. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  con-  1^ 
ducting  a  contest  in  Eastern  newspa-  I"* 
pers  to  increase  travel  to  the  West  I?® 
this  summer.  It  offers  $1000  in  61  cash  1. 
awards  for  the  best  letters  and  snap- 
shots  on  “My  1937  Vacation  Out  West”  I® 
Newspaper  advertising  explaining  the 
contest  is  appearing  in  New  York,  I®’' 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington  I™ 
and  Pittsburgh,  which  are  among  the  I**® 
Eastern  cities  located  on  its  system  T® 
where  the  largest  percentage  of  sum-  j'^ 
mer  tourist  business  originates.  Rich-  r® 
ard  A.  Foley  Advertising  Age^,  P 
Philadelphia,  is  placing  the  campaign.  I 
Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  Compart  p 
of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of 
sterling  flat  and  hollow- ware,  has  an-  I 
nounced  selection  of  the  J.  M.  Mathes  I 
Agency,  New  York,  effective  immedi-  K 
ately.  National  magazines  will  form  P 
the  basis  of  the  campaign.  IL 

Henry  Heide,  Inc.,  New  York,  manu-  P 
facturer  of  candies  and  bakery  prod-  P 
ucts,  began  a  schedule  of  consumer  C 
advertising  on  April  6,  using  New  p 
York  City  newspapers.  Franklin  M.  I 
Knight,  general  sales  manager,  said  L 
the  campaign  will  be  in  two  parts,  R 
institutional  advertising  alternating  L 
with  the  promotion  of  specific  prod-  I 
ucts.  L.  D.  Wertheimer  Co.,  New  L 
York,  places  the  advertising,  with  E 
A.  F.  Sachtleben  accoimt  executive,  t 
High  school  athletes  will  join  with  P 
Babe  Ruth  in  caning  a  13-week  sa-  lj( 
ies  of  broadcasts  sponsored  by  the  E 
Sinclair  Refining  Company,  mi  April  E 
14  at  10: 30  pm.,  E.S.T.  over  61  Colum-  E 
bia  network  stations.  Last  fall,  Sin¬ 
clair  sponsored  Red  Grange  in  a  foot¬ 
ball  contest  program.  ’This  new  jxo- 
gram  will  be  built  around  a  baseball 
contest  starring  Babe  Ruth  in  two 
broadcasts  a  week.  ’The  campaign  is 
being  handled  by  Federal  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will 
si^nd  $55,000  in  publicizing  Atlantic 
City  during  the  coming  season,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Harry  Burchinal,  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Pennsylvsmi^ 
Reading  Shore  Line.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  figure  is  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  any  previous  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  same  purpose. 
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The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

^  I  “Clf—ification  Rate”  Plan  Still  Has  Publishers*  Interest  and 
and  Is  Appearing  on  More  Ratecards — Less 
National  Copy  Now  at  Retail  Rates 
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By  ROBERT  S 

LOWLY  the  “classification  rate” 

U  idea  is  entrenching  itself  in  news- 
j-w  rate  cards,  according  to  scat¬ 
ty  reports  received.  Already  well- 
jjublished  in  most  of  the  large  cities 
worked  out  in  great  detail  in 
jQoe  of  them — the  classification  rate 
is  being  adopted  from  time  to  time  by 
some  of  the  smaller  newspapers.  How 
niny  newspapers,  no  one  can  tell 
as  yet 

Ibe  classification  idea  itself  is  an 
one— as  for  instance,  the  wide- 
jpreid  application  of  a  high  rate  to 
all  politi^  advertising,  a  special  rate 
to  all  legal  advertising,  and  in  many 
fay*  a  special  rate  to  amusement, 
circus  and  racetrack  advertising. 
Motive  power  of  the  present  move¬ 
ment  however,  is  the  desire  to  end 
evasion  of  general  advertising  rates, 
llie  classification  rate  cuts  across 
both  general  and  retail  rates,  setting 
a  definite  charge  for  all  copy  of  a 
certain  class,  whether  it  comes  from 
manufacturer,  from  agency,  or  from 
dealer.  If  it  comes  from  the  agency 
K  is  usually  commissionable,  other¬ 
wise  not;  which  puts  powerful  sup¬ 
port  behind  the  agency  system. 

If  the  classification  system  is  care¬ 
fully  worked  out,  it  may  be  made  to 
reach  much  of  the  advertising  copy 
whidi  has  been  going  around  the 
general  rate  card,  while  still  admit¬ 
ting  certain  legitimate  dealer  copy  to 
the  retail  rates.  Some  few  newspa¬ 
pers  apparently  have  not  observed 
this  point,  and  have  in  consequence 
increased  their  difficulties  with  deal¬ 
ers  and  decreased  dealer  linage.  For 
instance,  a  blanket  inclusion  of  all 
automotive  linage  imder  a  classifica¬ 
tion  rate  equal  to  the  general  rate 
penalizes  the  dealer  who  wants  to  ad¬ 
vertise  his  repair  business,  his  greas¬ 
ing  service,  his  used  cars,  or  his  stor¬ 
age  facilities;  which  is  avoided  by  the 
newspaper  that  specifies  only  new 
ars,  new  trucks,  new  tractors,  etc., 
also  tires  and  tubes,  gasoline  and  oil, 
as  coming  imder  the  special  automo¬ 
tive  classification. 

The  classification  plan  was  actively 
jpromoted  as  long  as  two  years  ago 
|i)y  the  Newspaper  Representatives 
.Associations  of  New  York  and  Chi- 
go,  and  aroused  much  discussion 
hen  presented  to  last  year’s  conven- 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lers  Association. 

•  •  * 

Rate  Evasion  Waning 

[CURRENTLY,  the  flood  of  national 
newspaper  advertising  at  retail 
!s  seems  to  be  abating — a  trifle. 
Various  persons  who  ought  to  know 
ave  confinned  this  in  Ae  last  few 
^ys,  although  none  could  even  guess 
0  vdiat  extent 

Causes  are  varied.  Scattered  adop- 
on  of  the  classification  plan  may 
ave  bwn  one  factor.  Another  has 
nquestionably  been  a  tightening  up 
n  kinds  of  copy  admitted  to  the  local 
ale  by  newspapers  in  a  number  of 
-sized  cities.  In  some  cities  this 
gone  so  far,  according  to  report, 
the  newspapers  have  agreed 
on  uniform  lists  of  advertisers  who 
or  who  are  not,  entitled  to  retail 
Jtes;  this  eliminate  the  pc^ibility 
playing  one  newspaper  against  an- 
Ijei'  on  the  basis  of  discrepancies  in 
definitions  of  general  adver- 
Bmg. 

I  another  factor  is  the  Robin- 
pn-Patman  act,  with  its  strict  regu- 
lK°vf  1.  advertising  allowances, 
|nich  have  cut  down  the  amoimt  of 
nufacturers’  money  spent  by  deal-  , 


MANN 

ers.  And  still  another  lies  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  general  advertisers  them¬ 
selves,  as  evidenced  most  strikingly 
by  the  recent  decision  of  Goodyear 
Tire  &  Rubber  Company  (reported 
here  March  6)  to  place  its  newspaper 
advertising  through  its  agency  at  gen¬ 
eral  rates. 

Fundamental  to  all  these  factors 
except  the  Patman  act,  is  the  im¬ 
provement  in  business  conditions  and 
the  passage  of  the  desperate  empha¬ 
sis  on  cut  prices  that  marked  the 
depression. 

While  all  these  factors  have  been 
working  slowly,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  growing  pressure  of  rising 
costs  upon  newspapers,  described  in 
this  paper  last  week,  may  speed  the 
movement.  The  classification  rates,  it 
is  known,  will  be  a  topic  of  discussion 
at  the  coming  ANPA  convention  as 
one  phase  of  the  general  problem  of 
getting  increased  newspaper  revenues. 


How  Plan  Is  Applied 

WITHOUT  making  any  attempt  at 
a  canvass,  we  learned  this 
week  of  at  least  four  newspapers  in 
New  England  and  one  in  New  York 
state  that  have  adopted  the  classifi¬ 
cation  plan,  with  apparent  satisfac¬ 
tion.  In  one  city  the  publisher 
adopted  a  rider  for  local  advertising 
contracts,  bearing  the  definition  of 
local  and  national  advertising  as 
adopted  several  years  ago  by  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  and  adding: 

‘‘General  rates  apply  to  entire  advertise¬ 
ments  or  to  separate  parts  of  a  retailer’s  ad¬ 
vertisement  featuring  any  one  national  brand; 

“Including  specifically  in  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising,  all  passenger  cars,  tires  and  tubes, 
accessories,  batteries,  oils  and  other  lubricants, 
fuels,  trucks,  tractors,  motorcycles,  airplanes, 
and  motorboats; 

“.\nd  including  specifically  in  electrical  goods 
advertising,  all  washing  machines,  radios, 
cleaners,  phonographs,  razors,  automatic  re¬ 
frigerators,  sweepers,  ironers,  gas  and  electric 
ranges,  automatic  oil  and  coal-stoking  equip- 
nient.” 

Another  of  these  papers  includes 
in  his  retail  rate  card  a  section  headed 
“Fixed  Flat  Rates,”  under  which  he 
lists  a  fiat  rate  of  70  cents  an  inch  for: 

A.  New  car  or  truck. 

B.  Gasolines,  oils. 

C.  Automobile  tires,  accessories. 

D.  New  electric  refrigerators. 

E.  New  radios. 

F.  Air  conditioners. 

G.  Vacuum  cleaners,  electric  appliances. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  general  rate, 


and  compares  with  local  rates  of  60 
cents  an  inch  down  to  42  cents  an 
inch  for  1,000  inches  or  more  a  month. 
Oddly  enough,  the  publisher  already 
had  a  set  of  “Special  Classifications,” 
on  his  retail  card,  but  did  not  include 
his  “Fixed  Flat  Rates”  under  this 
heading.  Under  the  “Special  Classifi¬ 
cations,”  are  listed  Political,  Travel¬ 
ing  Amusements,  Excursions,  etc.,  at 
$1  an  inch.  Financial  at  70  cents,  dis¬ 
play  classified  at  70  cents,  and  such 
other  items  as  legal  advertising,  read¬ 
ing  notices,  etc. 

•  •  • 

Dealer  and  Manufacturer 

STUDY  of  newspapers’  general  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  which  are  readily 
available,  does  not  reveal  such  cases 
as  the  last-mentioned  one,  nor  any 
other  classification  rates  that  are  an¬ 
nounced  on  retail  rate  cards  only. 
Thus  there  is  no  ready  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  widely  su(^  classifications 
may  have  been  adopted.  One  news¬ 
paper  representative  said  he  had 
never  heard  of  a  publisher  who 
dropped  the  classifications,  once  he 
had  adopted  them. 

As  to  reception  of  the  plan  by  deal¬ 
ers  there  are  conflicting  reports.  In 
some  cases  dealers  have  been  easy 
to  persuade  that  the  retail  rate  is 
given  them  for  their  own  use,  not  for 
re-sale  to  a  manufacturer,  and  that 
the  retail  rate  is  endangered  if  the 
newspaper’s  average  rate  is  forced 
too  low.  But  some  city  department 
stores  that  were  buying  much  space 
with  advertising  allowances,  have 
made  stern  opposition. 

In  the  manufacturing  field,  too,  re¬ 
ports  conflict.  A  tire  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  told  us  with  every  evidence 
of  frankness  that  only  a  few  news¬ 
papers  in  a  list  of  more  than  500 
(outside  of  25  or  30  large  cities)  re¬ 
fused  the  retail  rate  for  tire  adver¬ 
tising;  and  he  added  that  there  had 
been  practically  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  such  refusals  in  the  last 
year.  And  tire  advertising,  of  course, 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  targets  of 
the  classification  movement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  definite  ac¬ 
tion  of  Goodyear  shows  a  real  change 
in  tire  advertising  practice. 

•  *  « 

How  Many  Classification* 

IF  one  is  interested  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  classification  rate  plan 
may  be  carried — aside  from  its  effect 
on  local-national  rate  controversies — 
there  is  food  for  thought  in  a  study 
of  metropolitan  rate  cards  as  com¬ 
piled  and  published  each  month  for 
space  buyers.  Some  of  the  classifica¬ 
tions  date  back  many  years,  and  a 
good  many  are  concerned  purely  with 
local  advertising.  Frequently  the  rate 
is  the  same  as  for  general  advertising, 
sometimes  it  is  much  higher  for  spe¬ 
cial  reasons,  sometimes  lower  to  en¬ 


courage  linage  or  for  competitive 
purposes. 

Taking  only  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers,  for  instance,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classification  rates  prescribed 
by  one  publication  or  another  (omit¬ 
ting  a  great  many  purely  local  clas¬ 
sifications)  : 

.\museinents. 

Automobiles. 

Boats  and  accessurie.<i. 

Financial. 

Hotels. 

Radio  sets  and  equipment. 

Resorts. 

Motion  pictures. 

Motorcycles  and  bicycles. 

Political. 

Tropical  fish,  pets,  and  poultry. 

Airplanes. 

Books. 

Utilities. 

Contest  advertisinK. 

Broadcasting. 

Building  material. 

These  classification  rates,  of  course, 
are  separate  from  the  classified,  or 
want  ad  rates,  which  themselves  are 
divided  into  many  classifications. 
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Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
(Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  you 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
abiUty. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


NEW  COSMETIC  PROGRAM 

A  new  weekly  radio  program  will 
originate  from  the  Chicago  studios 
of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
to  run  for  a  half  hour,  starting  Sun¬ 
day  evening.  May  9.  ’The  program  is 
prepared  by  Kirtland-Engel  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  agency,  handling  Love¬ 
ly  Lady  cosmetic  account  Nine  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Mutual  chain  have  been 
cleared  for  the  premiere. 

HOLCOMB  JOINS  AGENCY 

Effective  May  1,  Lawrence  Holcomb, 
head  of  the  program  department  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
in  Chicago,  becomes  radio  director  of 
Fletcher  &  Ellis,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency.  New  York.  Mr.  Holcomb  was 
previously  associated  with  this  agency 
for  a  number  of  years. 

OPENS  N.  Y.  OFFICE 

Meyer  Both  Company,  of  Chicago, 
advertising  services,  has  opened  New 
York  offices  at  246  Fifth  Ave.  H.  F. 
Goemann  has  been  appointed  to  sup¬ 
ervise  inquiries  on  the  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising  course. 


BUYER  READY 

to  acquire  small  daily  in  Mid¬ 
west,  preferably  in  Ohio  or  In¬ 
diana,  bnt  will  consider  neiqh- 
boring  locality. 

Individual  is  reliable,  able, 
aggressive,  and  financially  quali¬ 
fied  to  moke  substantial  cash 
down  payment. 

Your  reply  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence  until  we  have 
told  yon  more  of  the  prospec¬ 
tive  bnyer. 


NEWSPAPER 
APPRAISAL  CORP'N 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY,  Pm. 

Times  Bldg.,  Times  Sq.,  New  York 
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Only  rotogravure  winner  was  this  circulation  promotion  piece  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  which  won  a  second  award  hy  its  novel  theme  and  technique  of  treatment. 


PROMOTION  COVERED  WIDE 
RANGE  IN  1936  | 

(Continued  from  page  5)  j 

The  volume  of  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising  was  unusually  large  and  pre¬ 
sented  many  novel  conceptions.  First 
award  for  the  best  single  direct  mail 
piece  went  to  the  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican.  It  was  a  booklet  with  a  cover 
resembling  a  school  slate.  In  white 
on  the  black  slate  was  a  juvenile 
sketch  of  an  automobile  and  the 
legend,  “Readers,  ’Riters  and  some 
■Rit'.Tietic.”  Attached  by  a  red  string 
to  tl...-  bottom  of  the  slate  was  a  tag 
representing  a  sponge  and  bearing 
the  words,  “About  New  Yorkers  with 
Better-than-Average  Buying  Power.” 
The  reading  matter  detailed  briefly 
the  McCann-Elrickson  surveys  of  the 
reading  habits  of  New  York’s  new 
car  buyers,  which  proved  writers  for 
the  American  to  popular  leaders 
under  many  headings.  Small  slates 
set  forth  the  standings  of  the  writers 
for  all  New  York  papers,  and  the  op¬ 
posite  pages  carried  large  pictures  of 
the  American’s  by-liners. 

Second  award  for  the  most  valuable 
direct  mail  piece  went  to  the  New 
Yorld  Herald  Tribune  for  its  monthly 
house  organ  Copy,  a  smartly  edited 
and  illustrated  booklet  about  Herald 
Tribune  people,  advertisers,  trade 
trends,  etc. 

Milwaukee  Journal’s  novel  sampling 
campaign  won  first  award  for  the 
most  valuable  direct  mail  series. 
Second  award  for  mail  campaigns  was 
made  to  the  New  York  American, 
with  a  large  book  announcing  new 
arrivals  in  the  paper’s  advertising 
columns.  “New  Faces”  was  the  title, 
and  the  thought  was  carried  out  by 
a  folder  bearing  the  face  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  lassie,  and  silhouetted  by  a  jig¬ 


saw  cut-out  scheme  into  the  short 
cover  flap. 

The  Herald  Tribune  presented  a 
series  of  data  books  which  won  high 
praise  and  first  award,  displacing  the 
New  York  Sun  from  this  honor  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years.  The  Sun’s 
data  book  placed  second — and  the 
judges  asked  that  special  note  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  Sun’s  book 
was  the  only  one  before  them  with 
a  practical  index  to  all  contents. 

The  Herald  Tribune’s  research 
studies  on  mechanical  refrigeration, 
new  cars,  and  oil  burners,  won  it  a 
first  award  in  this  group  also.  Sec¬ 
ond  award  was  won  by  Ae  Pittsburgh 
Press  with  a  tremendous  statistical 
analysis  of  the  liquor  market  of 
Pittsburgh. 

All  winners  will  receive  certificates 
from  Editor  &  Publisher  in  the  near 
future.  The  Sun  will  be  presented 
with  the  cup  and  plaque,  the  former 
to  be  held  for  one  year,  the  latter 
permanently.  This  cup  has  been  in 
competition  for  two  years,  replacing 
the  first  Editor  &  Publisher  trophy 
which  was  won  three  times  in  suc¬ 
cession  by  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  is  now  that  newspaper’s  property. 
Similar  rules  govern  the  present  cup. 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  New  York,  served 
as  chairman  of  the  jury  of  awards, 
which  included  the  following: 

H.  H.  Kynett,  Aitkin-Kynett  Com¬ 
pany.  Philadelphia. 

P.  L.  Thomson,  Western  Electric 
Company,  New  York. 

Allan  Brown,  Bakelite  Corporation, 
New  York. 

Chester  H.  Lang,  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

John  Dobson,  Borden  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts,  New  York. 

Rene  Clarke,  Calkins  &  Holden,  N.  Y. 

Shelley  Tracy,  Tracy-Locke-Daw- 
son.  New  York. 


Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  consistent,  sustained,  and  restrained  copy  addressed  ts 
advertisers  kept  its  unbroken  record  of  winning  an  award  in  this  rlassifieatios. 
The  above  copy  won  a  second  place. 

J.  L.  McQuigg,  Geyer,  Cornell  & 

Newell,  New  York.  I 

s.  K.  Ellis.  Fletcher  &  Ellis,  N.  Y.  Equipment  uod  Suppliei 

MURPHY  SUCCEEDS  ROLFE  j _ _ 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  general  manager  _ 

of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  was 
named  head  of  the  Times’  organization 
this  week  to  succeed  John  R.  Rolfe,  ^ 

the  publisher,  who  died  last  month.  i5t®r©OtV13C  iCOOlU 
Mr.  Murphy  immediately  announced  ~ 

the  advancement  of  three  members  ^  ££*  * 

of  the  Times’  organization.  Charles  CaTriCldlCV 

C.  Hemenway,  editor,  was  elected  a 
director  to  succeed  Mr.  Rolfe  and  also 

was  named  assistant  secretary  by  the  Means  quick  production  of  good 
board  of  directors.  David  R.  Daniel,  plates  and  the  elimination  of  re- 
formerly  local  advertising  meager,  ^  ^^3  posaible. 

became  busmess  manager  and  Alex 
G.  Berglund,  an  advertising  solicitor 

to  s^ccJlS  m/ Mnnlnnig  Blankets 


FLAT  STEREOTYPE 
COMBINATION  SAW 
AND  TRIMMER 

Takes  Full  Newspaper  Size 
Plate — Adjustable  Saw 
Table — Straight  Edges  for 
Rip  and  Cross  Cut  Sawing 
— Accurate — Fast. 

THt  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION  CHICAGO 


Equipment  and  Suppliei 

Stereotype  Room 
Elfficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moolding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blaakib 
Heavy  Wool  Monldert 
Lifht  Wool  Monlden 
Thin  Wool  Monldert 

(All  SisM) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thickneseet — No.  2Sf 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  SO 

Emty  to  tomr,  qmiah  to  ploea 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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STAFF  CHANGES  IN  ELMIRA 

W  Charles  Barber,  state  editor  of 
the  flmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette,  eve- 
qM  daily,  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Elmira  Advertiser,  morning 
deil*,  succeeding  Roy  D.  Waid,  for 
14  years  managing  editor  of  the 
(jeily,  iriio  joined  the  Star-Gazette 
gjjtnrial  staff,  in  a  series  of  staff 
on  the  Gannett-owned  El- 
min  newspapers  April  1.  Waid’s 
oeoifer  was  brought  about  at  his  own 
request  so  that  he  would  be  freed  of 
night  work.  Benjamin  F.  Hall,  of  the 
Stir-Gazette  editorial  staff  has  been 
nfm»H  state  editor.  Allan  I.  Dough- 
ton,  of  the  Star-Gazette  editorial  staff 
his  joined  the  Advertiser  staff. 

FRATERnTtY  dinner  APRIL  14 

Xully  Nettleton,  national  president 
of  S’g^a  Delta  Chi,  will  be  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  annual 

Founders  Day  dinner  of  the  New 
YoA  Alumni  Chapter,  April  14,  Roy 
W.  Howard,  president  of  the  local 
chapter,  announced  this  week.  Ed¬ 
ward  Levinson,  labor  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post,  will  talk  on  “Detroit 
and  its  Strikes”  and  a  speaker,  yet  to 
be  announced,  will  talk  on  “Spain 
and  its  Struggles.”  The  dinner,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Midston  House,  is 
being  arranged  by  President  Howard, 
Vilas  Boyle  and  William  McGoughey, 
vice-presidents  and  John  A.  Crone, 
secretary. _ _ 

guild  strike  COST  $25,103 

Hie  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  strike  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  cost 
approximately  $25,103,  according  to 
recent  figures  of  the  ANG  Interna¬ 
tional  Defense  Fund  published  in  the 
Guild  Reporter,  April  1.  TTie  Seattle 
strike  cost  approximately  $5,960,  and 
the  Peoria,  Ill.,  strike  $254.  Debts  total¬ 
ing  about  $3,000  have  not  been  taken 
into  account  in  these  figvures  because 
the  auditor  did  not  have  the  strike 
boob  of  the  Seattle  and  Milwaukee 
guilds. 

LINDBERGH  MAILS’  WRITER 

An  enterprising  reporter  who  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  Col.  Lindbergh’s  re¬ 
fusal  of  an  interview  while  the  flier 
and  his  wife  were  in  Belgrade,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  on  April  4,  climbed  through  a 
kitchen  window  in  the  residence 
where  the  Colonel  was  staying  with 
.hopes  of  an  exclusive  story.  How¬ 
ever,  Col.  Lindbergh  saw  him  enter- 
ng  the  building  and  locked  the  door 
so  that  he  could  get  neither  into  the 
rest  of  the  house  or  back  out  the  win- 
low.  He  was  released  when  the  Lind- 
aerghs  left  the  house  to  go  to  a  hotel 
but  he  was  not  in  the  least  angered 
for  he  had  heard  all  that  was  said  on 
he  other  side  of  the  door  and  had  a 
rood  story  for  his  paper,  the  Belgrade 
’olitico. 


ADOPTS  RETIREMENT  PLAN 

Nashville,  Term.,  April  8 — To  take 
are  of  employes  who  by  age  or  in¬ 
finities  have  been  incapacitated  for 
he  rigorous  work  of  active  newspa¬ 
per  service,  a  permanent  retirement 
plan  has  b^n  adopted  by  the  Nash- 
rille  Banner,  it  is  announced  by  James 
j  Stahlman,  president  and  publisher, 
the  plan  provides  for  retirement  on 
>0  per  cent  of  the  salary  in  force  at 
he  time  of  retirement  Operation  of 
he  plan  began  on  April  1. 

UNAGE  CORRECTION 
February  newspaper  linage,  display 
•dy,  was  incorrectly  given  in  the  box 
^  page  5  of  Editor  &  Publishir  for 
farch  20,  when  the  wrong  slug  was 
“scarded  in  correcting  a  typographical 
>Tor.  Here  are  the  figures  that  i^ould 

been  printed:  Display  only — 
ebruary,  1937,  linage  in  52  cities, 
M77J94:  February,  1936  linage,  73,- 
B209;  percentage  of  1936  linage, 
11$;  Etp  Index,  109.0. 


DAILY  BOOSTS  HOME  PRODUCT 

The  Merrill  (Wis.)  Daily  Herald  re¬ 
cently  sent  to  advertisers  and  agency 
executives  a  one-pound  piece  of 
“Nippy”  Wisconsin-made  cheese,  pro¬ 
duced  in  Lincoln  County,  Wis.,  in 
celebration  of  Wisconsin  Daily  Day 
and  to  promote  home  markets. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .SO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cash  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  estah- 
lished  accounts  will  he  hilled  for  the 
counted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Business  Opportunity 


For  Services  and  Cash 
Will  sell  substantial  interest  in  exclusive 
daily  field  in  town  of  fifteen  thousand. 
Earning  record  of  paper  very  high.  First 
class  equipment  and  paper  owns  build¬ 
ing.  Requires  investment  of  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  from  person  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  publishers  duties.  Negotiations 
direct  and  confidential.  Box  2065,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Ohio  small-town  dally  with  splendid  plant; 
money-maker  for  editor-publisher  who 
knows  how  to  operate;  requires  at  least 
$6,000  cash;  can  be  bought  for  $17,000, 
$5,000  of  balance  in  stock.  Box  2040, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Only  paper  in  wealthiest  suburb  of  New 
York  city;  weekly.  Doing  business  of 
$25,000.  Can  easily  be  doubled.  Price 
reasonable.  Owner.  70,  wishes  to  retire. 
Box  2075,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Utah  weekly  grossing  in  excess  of 
$9,000.00  annually,  priced  at  $6,500.00 
with  $5,000.00  cash.  Good  equipment. 
Excellent  trading  area.  M.  C.  Moore, 
Newspaper  Broker,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


Weekly  In  metropolitan  section  of  North 
Jersey.  Grossed  $40,000  (with  ptg. 
dept.)  in  1936.  Equipment  inventories 
$25,000  after  depreciation.  Sell  $30,000. 
Cash  $12,500.  Box  2080,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Ospsbls  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trsdes.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


To  sell  your  newspaper,  any  size,  without 
the  usual  indirect  advance  publicity,  sub¬ 
mit  your  proposal  to  us  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence  for  immediate  reply.  Listings 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N 
Times  Bldg.  Times  Square  New  York 


Newspaper  Wanted 

Want  established  weekly  and  job  plant  in 
town  about  4,000,  within  75  miles  New 
York.  Cash.  Confidential.  Box  2076, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-yesr  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  OO..  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Morrison  Plan 

Newspaperdom’s  Leading  Circulation  Builders 
“That  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It” 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
4th  fir..  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


15  Years  Doing  One  Thing  Well 
E  SAM  ELY  ORGANIZATION 
Cleaa  Newspaper  Circulation  Builders 
K  of  P  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
“WE  SATISFY” 


Idea  For  Sale 


$1,000,000  Idea  for  Sale.  Perfect  for 
comic  strip,  movies,  radio,  novelties,  etc. 
No  limit  once  developed.  Cash — royalty 
basis.  Box  2088,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Help  Wanted 


Photo-engraver;  young,  capable  of  operating 
oiie-mun  plant  on  Eastern  daily.  Good 
opportunity  for  the  right  man.  Reply  in 
detail,  giving  references,  photo  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Confidence  will  not  be 
violated,  our  personnel  knows  of  this. 
Box  2067.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Wanted  —  Advertising  man  for  afternoon 
daily  in  Southwest  city  of  15,000;  must 
have  ideas,  layout  and  sell.  Only  ex¬ 
perienced  man  considered.  Give  experi- 
ence.  Box  2072,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Seeking  a  Connection?  .  .  .  The  most  logical 
way  to  secure  a  position  in  any  branch  of 
newspaper,  magazine,  advertising  agency 
or  kindred  work,  is  through  our  personnM 
agency. 

Applicants  may  now  register  without 
charge.  Of  course,  there  is  a  nominal  fee 
after  the  placement  is  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today.  Ail 
correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

“We  Connect  the  Wires” 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 

Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 


Situations  Wanted 


Somewhere 
Some  Newspaper 
Needs  the  Services  of  a 

Circulation  Manager 

1  wish  to  contact  that  newspaper.  Record 
of  accomplishments,  substantiated  by 
A.B.C.  Audits,  sufficient  proof  of  ability 
to  build  and  hold  sound  circulation  fig¬ 
ures.  Absolutely  honest,  reliable  and 
capable.  Conditions  entirely  beyond  my 
control  make  it  necessary  in  safeguarding 
my  own  interests  to  seek  other  employ¬ 
ment  after  many  years  of  satisfactory 
service  in  ray  present  position  during 
which  time  an  increase  of  over  300%  in 
circulation  figures  resulted.  My  experi¬ 
ence  over  this  period  of  time  has  thor¬ 
oughly  familiarized  me  with  any  and 
every  circulation  problem.  I  consider 
myself  a  high  grade  type  and  seek  em¬ 
ployment  only  with  a  high  grade  firm. 
Position  must  be  big  enough  to  command 
good  salary.  No  objections  to  second 
paper.  Best  of  references.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2090,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising-active,  and  alert  to  advance,  this 
man  will  sell  s-pace  for  you  I  Several 
years’  successful  selling  major  market, 
also  salesman-manager  smaller  city  effect¬ 
ing  record  linage  (merger).  As  solicitor, 
increased  his  list  during  papers'  depres¬ 
sion  year.  Handles  detail  market  data, 
surveys,  assist  promotion.  Salary  second¬ 
ary  to  place  for  seasoned  selling  strength. 
Married.  Christian,  46,  A-1  references. 
Travel  assignment  now  enables  interview 
you  or  representative  ANPA  Convention 
or  your  city  soon.  Write  or  wire  Box 

2085,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Aaalatant  to  Fnbllsher  or  general  manager; 
37 ;  married,  progressive.  18  years'  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  newspaper. 
Started  as  printer’s  devil,  came  up  through 
circulation  and  news  departments. 
Directed  local  and  national  advertising 
solicitation.  Employee  relationship  har¬ 
monious.  Know  costa,  editing,  news 
photography  and  layout,  features,  pro¬ 
motion.  Now  assistant  to  publisher  on 
paper  which  equalled  1929  income  in  1936. 
Will  work  for  moderate  wage  on  medium 
or  large  newspaper  and  at  any  task  in 
order  to  demonstrate  ability.  Good  ref¬ 
erences.  Pay  own  expense  for  interview  or 
see  you  during  ANPA  convention.  Box 

2070,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Able,  energetic,  intelligent,  thoroughly 
experienced,  young  news  executive, 
now  in  responsible  post  on  well- 
known  eastern  daily,  seeks  opportun¬ 
ity  to  take  full  charge  and  modernize 
losing  or  second  paper.  $5,500  first 
year ;  more  when  results  warrant  it. 
Available  for  interview  in  New  York 
during  ANPA  convention.  Box 

2077.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Cameraman  —  now  unemployed;  12  years' 
experience  in  general  news  work ;  can 
print  in  dark  room;  30  years  old.  New 
York  or  eastern  sector  preferred.  Have 
own  outfit.  Box  2081,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Rocommondod 
for  Any  Position — 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
And  Allied  Fields 

QamlMemtimna,  pitot—,  mnd  rotoromooo 
on  Mo. 

PERNALD'S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

aaethsT  EOITOE  A  FUBZIIKXE  serrlM. 
1?M  Timas  Bldg.,  Ttmaa  Itnaro,  V.  T.  OL 
WM.  M.  WZUOV.  Mgr. 


Situations  Wonted 


Olrcnlation  Manager  —  Thorough  knowledge 
of  modem  circulation  methods.  Many 
years'  experience.  Expert  organizer. 
Successful  trainer  of  district  men,  carriers, 
and  street  sales  boys.  Sells  on  merits  of 
paper.  Hard  worker.  Aggressive,  de¬ 
pendable.  Sound  practical  ideas.  Eco¬ 
nomical  promotion  methods.  Outstanding 
record.  First  class  references.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Box  2009.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classlfled  manager,  markedly  successful  in 
upbuilding  the  competitive  linage  and 
profit  positions  of  six  Coast  and  Midwest 
metropolitan  newspapers,  seeks  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  flipping  section  where  he 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  chain  policy  of 
transfering  successful  men  to  needier 
units.  Wants  local  permanence.  Pre¬ 
fers  small  salary  and  bonus.  Available 
after  two  weeks’  notice.  Box  2084,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

Classified  solicitor — two  years’  experience 
on  paper  having  combined  morning  and 
evening  circulation.  Familiar  with  classi¬ 
fied  detail  and  street  work.  Desires  op¬ 
portunity  for  wider  experience.  Excellent 
references.  Now  employed.  Box  2035, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  solicitor — Desirous  of  change. 
Two  years'  experience  in  city  of  over 
125,000  population.  Character  and  linage 
deserves  closest  scrutiny.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2045,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Boom  Executive,  in  New  York 
during  Convention,  desires  appointment 
with  publisher  who  seeks  capable,  thor¬ 
oughly  seasoned,  tactful  and  resourceful 
head  for  that  department  of  his  news- 
paper.  Box  2088,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Composing  Boom  Foreman  or  Superintendent, 
with  wide  executive  experience,  who  has 
the  ability  to  organize  and  manage  your 
composing  room  at  a  minimum  cost,  is 
open  for  engagement.  Can  give  entire 
satisfaction  where  ability  is  required. 
Non-union.  References.  Box  2010,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Editor,  copyreader,  reporter.  Twelve  years 
big,  little  dailies.  Go  anywhere;  moderate 
salary.  21  Hazelwood,  Apt.  28,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Eight  yrs.  of  Dally  Newspaper  Advertising 
Sales,  Service  Work.  Times  of  Week 
Contract  and  others.  Age  30,  married. 
Seeking  better  opportunity.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Can  come  on  two  weeks'  notice. 
Box  2078,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Graduate  Northwestern  student,  22,  ex¬ 
perience  in  magazine  editing,  foreign 
correspondence,  creative  freelance  and 
advertising  copy  writing.  Knowledge  of 
newspaper  makeup.  Writes  anything 
from  drama  criticisms  to  sports.  Can 
leave  Chicago  at  once.  Box  2069,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor — or  Assistant  to  Publisher. 
Small  daily,  large  weekly.  Enterprising, 
aggressive  editor,  produce  sparkling, 
sprightly,  interesting  newspaper;  42, 
married.  Twenty  years’  background,  ten 
as  publisher  of  own  papers;  thorough 
practical  experience  every  department; 
hard-worker,  capable  executive.  Welcome 
run-down  or  second  paper.  Box  2068,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, _ 

Newshawk,  20,  four  years’  experience  as 
reporter,  correspondent.  Seeks  employ¬ 
ment  with  midwest  community  daily  as 
teletype  editor;  knows  type,  makeup. 
Now  employed.  Box  2082,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Newspaperman,  26,  three  years  as  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  correspondent,  will  go  any¬ 
where  as  reporter,  feature  writer,  or  cor¬ 
respondent.  $30  per  week  to  start.  Box 
2079,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaperman,  25,  3  years  aa  reporter. 
Best  qualified  for  assignment  reporting, 
page  editing,  feature  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ing;  analytical,  thorough,  hard  working. 
Wisconsin  graduate.  Good  references. 
Box  2074,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Publisher,  twelve  years  experience  in  this 
capacity  and  excellent  record,  seeks  bet¬ 
ter  connection  with  live  daily.  Capable 
of  taking  full  charge  or  will  act  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  publisher  or  business  manager. 
Box  2086,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechonicol  Equipment  For  Sole 


For  Sale  at  less  than  ^  price.  Complete 
Fonts  of  6%  Point  Ionic  S5  with  B.F. 
{2  Matrices  with  Black  A  White  Matrix 
Contrast  Treatment.  Box  2068,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Wet  mat  roller,  Goss,  spiral  gear,  has 
rolled  quarter-page  dry  mats  successfully, 
probably  adequate  for  half-page;  steam 
table,  gas  scorcher,  bargain.  Record- 
Argus,  Greenville,  Pennsylvania. 


Plioto<«ngroTuc  Eqnipmont  for  Solo 


E.  T.  8ULLBBAROER  OO. 
Fhoto-engnvlnc  Equipment  and  Metola 
116  John  St.  588  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chicgao,  Ill 


Nowapopor  Supi^os 


Storeetypa  and  PreMroom  Supplies — Elaetrie 
Matrix  Scorching  Maehinea.  Ameriean  Pub¬ 
lishers  Supply,  Box  181,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 
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#' '  — — i— with  Bodoni  bold  lower  case,  even  day  locally  in  a  good  many  cities,  wilk 

though  the  style  seems  better  adapted  the  Charlottesville  killing  and  the  vie- 
to  the  more  leisurely  morning  paper  tim’s  picture  getting  the  best  spot  k 
schedule.  papers  far  remote  from  the  event 

—  ITJI  Also  on  the  Bodoni  order  is  the  story’s  sole  news  interest  was  tht 

Hartford  Courant,  senior  among  U.  S.  abortion  angle,  which  a  day  or  t«i 
W  dailies,  but  conservatively  up-to-date  later  became  more  than  doub^ 

in  its  wardrobe.  The  Courant,  cup-  And  one  thought  kept  movin|  % 
1*  J  winner  a  few  years  ago,  was  in  the  the  front,  as  one  after  another 

money  to  the  finish  this  year.  One  passed  in  review  lifting  these  ok 

'■ —  ■  . .  \  It  3  *  •  •  scure  Virginians  into  a  "itinnwM. 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB  much  has  been  said  about  the  red  spotlight.  It  is  that  the  questioa  k 

ONCE  a  year,  three  people  asso-  exceptions.  Bodoni  was  the  dominant  Angeles  Times’  “streamline”  going  to  te  asked  again-what  « the 

dated  with  newspaper  processes,  type,  with  bold  caps  and  lower  case  "'^ke-up  that  wrmnent  here  seems  responsibility  of  newspapers  for  the 
but  not  with  any  newspapers,  are  the  prevailing  usage.  The  exceptions  superfluous  All  of  the  judges  were,  series  of  sexual  crimes  during  the  p« 
selected  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  were  the  Gleruiale  (Calif.)  News-  famihar  with  its  appear-  few  months?  In  this  story  t^  ^ 

grandfather  of  modem  advertising  Press,  one  of  the  three  radical  de-  I  !  T"  kill*  « 

practice,  to  name  the  newspapers  of  partures  from  old-style  make-up  re-  ^  suspect  that  large  to  menace  somety,  no  pnndp* 

the  U.  S.  A.  especially  distinguished  warded  by  the  judges,  and  the  Miami  ^o  h  of  them  shared  my  inward  re-  whose  names  roused  ready  monori. 
t _ * _ _ _ u..  _ _ _ _ _ _  /TTi.,  \  _ ^ _ u _ sistance  to  it  in  advance  of  the  actual  in  newspaper  readers  and  movie 


for  typography.  This  year,  your  cor-  (Fla.)  Herald,  which  made  a  beautiful 
respondent  was  one  of  the  three,  in  paper  with  condensed  cap  headings, 
company  with  B.  C.  Forbes,  publisher  resembling  the  New  York  Times,  or 
of  his  own  magazine  and  financial  more  closely,  the  old  New  York  Sun 
columnist  for  many  newspapers,  and  of  25  years  ago. 

William  H.  Kittredge,  art  director  of  The  Glendale  News-Press  innova- 


sistance  to  it  in  advance  ot  the  actual  in  newspaper  readers  and  movie  hw 
judging.  The  idea  was  not  to  be  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  stn; 
swept  away  by  something  new,  just  demonstrated  again  the  hazards  d 
lx!cause  it  was  new  and  because  a  “illegal  operations”  and  might  sent 
metropolitan  daily  had  had  the  cour-  as  a  deterrent  for  the  mor^y 
age  to  pioneer  it.  A  copy  was  avail-  or  unfortunate — but  there  is  also  the 


and  assembled  at  a  central  table.  ^^ETTING  back  to  typography,  a 
“Well,  what’s  the  top?”  asked  one.  vJ  word  should  be  said  about  tht 
“Los  Angeles  Times”  was  the  unani-  advertising.  March  4  was  a  Thursdij 
mous  answer.  It  was  “tops”  in  its  and  many  evening  papers  were  loaded 
class  and  unquestionably  the  best-  to  the  gunwales  with  food  advertisag. 
appearing  newspaper  in  typographical  much  of  it  from  chain  groceries.  A^ 
arrangement  throughout,  of  the  entire  customed  as  you  may  be  to  the  typo- 


the  Lakeside  Press,  of  Chicago.  That  tion  was  described  in  these  columns  After  more  than  ^^ibility  ^t  the  suggestion  of  m 

group  affords  a  wide  assortment  of  several  weeks  ago.  Its  use  of  san.s  hours  of  careful  column-by-col-  killing  might  ignite  the  volatiU  tmde 

viewpoints-and  a  wide  variety  was  serif  headings  is  even  more  advanced  ex^ination  of  the  ten  metro-  m  the  minds  of  unsuspected  path^ 

need^  to  assess  the  1,501  newspapers  than  that  of  its  neighbor,  the  Los  Pol^an  dailies  surviving  the  second  logical  people  and  set  a  new  trun  d 
awaiting  inspection.  Angeles  Times,  winner  of  the  1937  cup.  ‘'’spection  we  pulled  out  notes  to-  homicide. 

The  spectacle  resembled  a  West  The  News-Press  used  a  bluish  violet  ^  papers  under  one  a^  u  i,  ♦  . 

Point  review,  in  one  dimension.  More  on  the  front  page  tiUe  and  on  the  line  f  J^hle.  ^^ETTING  back  to  tj^graphy,  , 

than  1,000  newspapers  of  less  than  over  the  index  to  contents  at  the  foot  '^hat  s  the  top?  ^ked  one.  VJ  word  should  be  said  ateut  ft, 

10,000  circulation;  more  than  300  of  of  the  page-a  striking  device,  which  ^os  Angeles  Times  was  the  unani-  advertising.  March  4  was  a  Hiurt^ 
10,000  to  50,000  circulation,  and  about  apparently  was  given  neither  favor-  nious  answer.  It  was  tops  in  its  and  many  evening  pa^rs  were^ 
150  of  more  than  50,000  circulation  able  nor  adverse  weight  by  the  judges,  ‘^‘^ss  and  unquestionably  the  best-  to  the  gunwales  with  food  adyertiia* 
were  laid  before  us.  The  Ayer  Agency  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  mis-  appearing  newspaper  in  typographical  much  of  it  from  chain  grc^n»  A^ 
had  stripped  the  fourth  floor,  normally  taken  application  of  color.  It  concen-  f /^gement  throughout,  of  the  entire  customed  as  you  may  be  to  the  typo- 
a  recreati^room  for  its  600  Philadel-  trates  attention  upon  spots  that  need  graphical  monstrosity  of  yo^  lod 

phia  employes,  laid  long  sheets  of  no  extra  attractions,  and  its  use  there  sans  serif  ty^.  but  absolutely  lackmg  food  copy  it  comes  as  a  shock  to  lie 

brown  paper  in  parallel  rows,  and  may  detract  from  its  value  in  other  t^ographical  ginger^ead.  The  the  same  fashion  on  a  national  seek 

upon  th^  placed  the  newspaper  can-  parts  of  the  paper  which  would  be  Glendale  News-^e^  used  a  dot  to  Even  ^me  of  the  best  made-up  no 
didates  for  the  typographic  accolade,  measurably  improved  by  a  spot  of  paragraphs,  for  instanc^and  printed  newspapers  carri^  groom 

The  three  judges  paraded  with  judi-  color  or  a  tint  block.  One  or  two  compositor  left  a  couple  copy  that  was  ^  affront  to  the  eye 

cial  solemnity  up  and  down  between  minute  typographical  slips  dropped  ‘^e  dots  off.  There  are  enough  but  the  judges  did  not  hold  it 

the  serried  journals,  dropping  a  col-  the  News-Press  from  second  to  first  on  ^a^ds  m  ordmary  news  t^f-setting  hem.  Newspapers  have  no  chow^ 
ored  tag  upon  any  which  they  thought  my  list-slips  that  would  not  be  without  the  addition  of  doohicki^  that  hat  matter.  All  the  preaching  abro 
worth  a  s^nd  inspection.  The  first  noticed  except  by  people  confronted  are  neither  teaui^ul  nor  ireful,  and  the  beauty  of  white  space  anditii 
tour,  which  consumed  the  better  part  with  our  problem  and  compelled  to  the  Los  Anples -Rmes  ^or^  a  splen-  fectiveness  for  display  runs  far 
of  two  hours,  left  some  150  of  the  give  or  take  away  points  by  infinitesi-  example  of  how  beauty  can  be  Sweeney  in  Ae  grocery  depa^ 

1,000-odd  small  newspapers  for  a  new  mal  differences  in  quality.  The  News-  attained  with  purely  utilitarian  de-  Eve^  agate  Ime  of  ^ace  is  filled  ^ 
elimination.  Approximately  50  of  the  Press  has  quality  and  character,  make  adornment  that  is  black-face  type  leading  the 

10,000  to  50,000  group  survived  the  no  mistake  about  that,  and  it  will  "‘I®  the  mechanical  structure,  reader  to  an  even  blacker  set  of  fig- 

first  round,  and  25  of  the  metropoU-  have  many  followers  in  other  cities  ,  ,  make-up,  intro-  ures.  The  gr^ers  get  their  iiK^ 


worth  a  second  inspection.  ’The  first  noticed  except  by  people  confronted 
tour,  which  consumed  the  better  part  with  our  problem  and  compelled  to 
of  two  hours,  left  some  150  of  the  give  or  take  away  points  by  infinitesi- 
1,000-odd  small  newspapers  for  a  new  mal  differences  in  quality.  Ihe  News- 


first  round,  and  25  of  the  metropoU-  have  many  followers  in  other  cities  ,  ,  make-up,  intro-  ures.  The  gr^ers  get  their  iiK^ 

tan  newspapers.  before  1937  ends.  Its  lower-case,  duced  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  the  worth  from  the  new^a^rs  and  th 

*  .  *  flush-to-left  heads  are  easy  to  write  Hearst  papers,  h^  been  adopted  m  question  su^ests  itself-^o  the  new 

o-=  principle,  but  with  typical  Des  Motnes  papers  get  their  moneys  worth  frat 

onto  ^ne  oTof^S  of^e  ^  ^  the  grocers?  We  doubt  it 

=  ^  ^nd  it  should  be  remarked  here  that  l«‘ter  lumber  of  the  Cowl^  combma-  There  was  some  exquisite  ad^ 

country  s  newspapers  worthy  of  min-  inside  navp  wa«:  madp  nn  with  Register  remams  true  to  mg,  especially  a  page-and-a-haH  b 

ute  inspection  on  the  groimd  of  typo-  ,  eomp  narX  as  V>aaa  Ono  '^at  is  ancient  tradition,  but  the  Tribune  is  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  decorated  wilt 

graphical  excellence?  Several  reas-  observation  that  cannot  be  eener-  ®  delicate  color.  This  was  a  departaw 

ons  might  be  cited.  Possibly  five  per  ^j,  gppjjgj  ^  entered  used  the  “sub-caliber”  heads  store  advertisement,  and  mort  of  4i 

cent  of  all  the  newspapers  on  the  floor  j  PP  ,  ,  ,  which  rode  the  Tribune’s  large-type  department  store  advertising  in  tk 

were  typed  and  printed  so  badly  that  streamers.  The  trick  is  imdoubtedly  typographical  leaders  was  tastefifty 

one  wondered  why  their  editors  \  NOTHER  small  town  newspaper  interesting,  but  it  seems  artificial  and  done.  Attention  to  the  minutiae  d 

wasted  the  postage  to  send  them  to  •^'“V  which  won  lots  of  attention  was  must  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  copy  printing  was  evident.  The  fact  ftt 


tan  newspapers. 


were  typed  and  printed  so  badly  that  streamers.  The  trick  is  imdoubt^ly  typographical  leaders  was  tastefifty 

one  wondered  why  their  editors  \  NOTHER  small  town  newspaper  interesting,  but  it  seenis  artificial  and  done.  Attention  to  the  minutiae  d 

wasted  the  postage  to  send  them  to  •^'“V  which  won  lots  of  attention  was  must  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  copy  printing  was  evident.  The  fact  ftt| 
Philadelphia.  Others,  principally  in  the  Cape  Cod  Colonial — published  at  desk.  The  make-up  was  an  oddity,  department  store  advertising  in  newi- 
New  England,  loaded  their  front  pages  Hyannis,  Mass.,  and  barely  six  months  but  it  compelled  attention  by  its  papers  is  not  far  below  its  peak  vd- 
with  advertising — and  the  advertising  old.  Its  title  line  is  in  a  graceful  novelty,  its  graceful  balance,  and  the  ume  (despite  the  Shopping  Newi  4- 
copy  was  of  the  kind  designed  to  stop  script.  Its  front-page  follows  the  variety  of  information  that  was  car-  version  in  some  cities)  is  evidenee 
the  reader  by  clutching  his  coat  lapel.  Herald  Tribime  style,  in  general,  and  ried  on  Page  One  despite  the  intricate  that  it  has  consistently  produced  n- 
rather  than  by  its  seductive  grace,  its  inside  pages  and  pictures,  for  this  head  structure.  The  men  who  write  suits  for  the  advertiser  and  that  attan 
Others,  and  this  was  the  most  common  edition  at  least,  were  selected  and  these  heads  and  make  up  these  first  tion  to  typogi-aphy  has  been  a  factor 
fault,  appeared  to  display  all  their  presented  with  evident  care.  Editorial  pages  should  be  qualified  for  duty  on  in  its  effectiveness, 
type  faces  in  news  headings.  Many  content  played  no  part  in  the  decision  any  newspaper  anywhere.  Small  space  copy,  on  the  other  h»i 

pages  carried  as  many  as  ten  distinct  of  the  judges,  nor  did  volume  of  ad-  *  •  •  seems  to  be  on  a  definitely  new  ciWB 

families  of  type,  not  even  distantly  re-  vertising,  but  this  judge,  for  one,  rX'YPOGRAPHY  aside,  this  judge  — the  use  of  “news”  technique, 

lated.  Another  common  fault  was  lack  found  himself  reading  the  miscellany  1  confesses  that  he  had  to  let  his  of  advertisements  follow  the  ft 

of  interest  below  the  fold — solid  and  presented  in  the  Colonial’s  back  pages,  mind  wander  occasionally.  One  in-  of  a  headline,  a  brief  descriptim  of 
forbidding  columns  of  gray  type  un-  It  was  local  feature  stuff,  and,  possibly  fiuence  that  drafted  his  attention  merchandise,  and  a  signature^ 
broken  by  even  an  eight-point  sub-  because  this  edition  was  not  over-  from  heads,  etc.,  was  the  universal  whole  surrounded  by  enough 
head.  A  few  lost  out  by  badly  printed  loaded  with  advertising,  it  was  made  play  given  to  a  story  of  passing  inter-  space  to  be  seen  clearly  against 
cuts  on  Page  One.  Our  job  was  to  up  in  a  manner  that  invited  reading,  est  and  only  local  importance.  Call  prevailing  gray  of  the  news  bid' 
select  the  best  three  in  each  class,  and  Body  type  looked  like  eight-point,  as  it  practically  imiversal,  for  possibly  ground  and  the  dominant  di.splsy  • 
then  the  best  one  of  all  classes,  and  was  the  case  in  several  other  small  10  per  cent  of  the  1,501  papers  did  not  large  advertisements.  The  little 
the  obvious  defects  were  quickly  ap-  city  ■winners.  The  judges  did  not  put  the  Charlottesville  girl’s  sudden  lows  are  extremely  simple  — 
parent  apply  a  line  gauge,  not  wishing  to  get  death  on  the  front  page.  But  from  “buckeye”  in  thw  type 

•  •  •  themselves  caught  in  that  particular  Maine  to  California,  it  was  generally  bluntness,  but  their  prevalence 

Afternoon  and  evening  were  controversy.  a  top  head  and  in  some  newspapers  to  indicate  that  they  are  selling 

passed  in  reducing  the  number  Two  other  remarkably  fine  small  whose  readers  Charlottesville  is  only  They  seem  to  represent  a  d(. — 

reserved  for  second  examination  in  city  newspapers  were  found  in  the  a  name,  the  story  was  the  day’s  lead,  typographical  mean  for  the  ne 
the  two  largest  classes,  and  at  this  Homell  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tribune  and  There  wasn’t  much  hot  news  on  this  between  the  screaming  of  the 
stage  the  newspapers  with  distinctive  the  Marquette  (Mich.)  Daily  Mining  March  4 — the  change  of  the  inaugura-  men  in  their  addresses  to 
and  careful  typography  rose  to  the  Journal,  a  morning  paper  published  tion  date  robbed  the  day  of  the  inter-  Housewife,  and  the  dainty 
top.  At  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  nine  way  upstate  and  far  from  metropoli-  est  that  caused  its  original  selection  7  which  the  department  store  and  ^ 
remained  in  each  group— most  of  th«n  tan  competition.  Both  are  “Herald  years  ago— but  there  was  the  Hitler-  specialty  shop  appeal  to  the  same 
remarkably  sunilar  in  style  to  the  New  Tribunes,”  and  the  Homell  daily,  a  LaGuardia  situation  and  the  Chrysler  If  beautiful  typograirfiy  is  a  g® 
York  Herald  Tribune,  three- time  win-  twice-cit^  entrant  in  previous  Ayer  strike  business  which  many  papers  newspaper  asset,  somebody  ou^ 
ner  of  the  first  Ayer  cup.  With  two  competitions,  does  an  excellent  job  headlined.  It  must  have  been  a  dead  do  something  about  those  groctfw 


the  obvious  defects  were  quickly  ap¬ 
parent 
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Errors 


hiA 


/Hove:  lyookiiiK  for  errors  after  the  line  is 
cMt  is  difficult,  slow,  and  <.onielinies  painful. 


Which  method  would  YOU  prefer 

...i/yoii  personally  had  to  pay  for  operator's  time,  machine  time,  and  overhead? 


Linotype  and  Iiitertype  operators  can  check  the  accuracy  of 
their  lines  of  composition  in  two  ways.  One  way  is  to  read 
the  line  in  the  assembling  elevator  before  it  is  cast.  Tbe 
other  way  is  to  check  the  slug  itself  ...  as  shown  in  the 
picture  at  the  left.  The  latter  method  has  these  disadvant¬ 
ages: 

1.  The  newly-cast  slug  is  hot  and  difficult  to  handle. 

2.  The  white  metal  letters  are  hard  to  read.  The  glare 
causes  eyestrain.  Errors  are  easily  overlooked,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  the  letters  are  in  reverse  and  must  be 
read  either  upside  down  or  from  right  to  left. 

3.  If  an  error  is  caught  in  this  way,  the  operator  must 
start  all  over  again  .  .  .  find  his  place  in  copy  or  proof 
and  re-assemble  the  line  of  matrices. 

Contrast  these  disadvantages  with  the  simple  method  of 
diecking  employed  when  the  operator  has  Black  &  Wliite 
processed  matrices  in  his  machine.  As  shown  at  the  right, 
the  Black  &  White  reference  marks  make  the  matrices  easy 
to  read.  Hence  .  .  . 

1.  The  operator  checks  his  line  before  it  ia  cast.  If  he 
finds  an  error  .  .  .  and  he  can  hardly  miss  it,  if  it’s 
there  ...  he  makes  the  correction  in  the  assembling 
elevator.  Tbe  loss  of  time  and  the  wear  and  tear  in¬ 
volved  in  casting  a  useless  line  are  eliminated. 


2.  The  Black  &  White  CONTRAST  prevents  eyestrain. 
There  is  no  glare. 

3.  There  is  no  loss  of  production  time.  The  operator 
reads  his  line  at  a  glance  in  the  fraction  of  a  second 
when  he  pauses  to  “send  it  in.” 

As  to  the  latter  point,  just  recently  a  leading  composing  room 
sufierintendent  wrote  to  an  interested  inquirer:  “In  our 
early  editions,  when  we  must  ‘railroad’  matter  after  a  certain 
time,  we  find  that  we  have  a  cleaner  paper,  due  to  operators 
correcting  errors  in  the  assembler  before  lines  are  sent  in 
to  be  cast.  This  has  not  slowed  up  production.” 

It  all  boils  down  to  this:  Matrix  Contrast  Service  is  guar¬ 
anteed  to  reduce  total  errors  in  original  machine  composition 
at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  direct  saving  and  many 
incidental  savings  make  the  service  a  remarkably  profitable 
investment.  Plenty  of  definite  proof  is  available  on  request. 

Write  for  printed  matter  and  names  of  users  in  your  vicinity. 

MATRIX  CONTRAST 
CORPORATION 

MAIN  OFFICE,  EMPIRE  STATE  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patents 
Nos.  1,466,437  and  1,796,023 
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DOLLAR  DAY  is  no  Problem— with 
LUDLOW  composition _ _ 


Sow"** 


These  matrices  will  cast  a 
oullioa  dollat-figoresl  ^ 


There’s  no  such  thing  as  type  shortage  storage  space  for  a  reserve  type  supply 
with  the  Ludlow  System  of  composition.  is  entirely  eliminated.  The  selection  of 
A  call  for  hundreds  of  figures  for  a  faces  and  sizes  is  ample  for  any  and 
dollar  day  sale  doesn’t  paralyze  the  com-  every  requirement. 

posing  room.  It’s  simply  a  matter  of  cast-  Investigate  in  detail  the  features  of  a 
ing  one  slug  after  another  at  the  rate  of  display  composition  system  which  offers 
six  per  minute.  many  advantages.  Learn  why  it  affords 

There’s  no  picking  for  sorts — no  need  the  most  efficient,  direct  method  of  pro¬ 
to  cast  type  in  advance.  The  problem  of  ducing  display  lines.  Write  for  the  facts. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  CLYBOURN  AVENUE  +  +  +  +  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS, 
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New  Procedure  Reduces  Number  of  Negatives  and  Provides  Exact 
Register — Color  Value  Meter  Matches  Colors  Using  Photo-Electric  Cell 


practical  and  profitable  tise  for  many 
years  to  come.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  service  period  of  the  new  M-H 
Overhead  Camera  should  meet  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  next  twenty  years 
or  more,  and  to  prove  to  be  a  fine 
capital  investment  unequalled  by  any 
other  active  eqviipment  investment. 

The  M-H  Overhead  Precision  Color 
Camera  is  the  second  item  of  a  series, 
coordinating  the  reproduction  steps  in 
color  newspap)er  printing. 

Preparatory  expense  on  advertising 
pages  can  be  held  to  a  minimum  imtil 
the  assembled  page  is  made  up  to  the 
advertiser’s  okay. 

By  this  system,  type  and  halftone 
may  be  combined  on  the  same  photo 
paper  print  according  to  the  layout 
and  submitted  to  the  advertiser  for 
okay  instead  of  proofs.  Changes  can 
be  made  before  the  etching  is  made. 

Illustrations  in  line  and  halftone  can 
be  combined  upon  full-page  size  nega¬ 
tives  in  the  Overhead  Composing 
Camera,  and  display  type  can  be  made 
up  without  stripping  or  rephotograph- 
ing.  This  assures  finer  quality  of  text 
and  cuts  in  the  final  result  because 
intermediate  steps  are  eliminated. 

The  M-H  Adjustable  Layout  and 
Register  Table  is  an  all-metal  preci¬ 
sion  instrument  for  the  accurate  pro¬ 
duction  of  layouts,  line-ups,  centering 
negatives  and  squaring  margins,  and 
for  use  with  the  M-H  Register  Chase 
in  registering  negatives  on  press 
plates.  The  working  top  of  the  table 
is  a  ground-glass  plate,  on  which  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  exactly 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  are  en¬ 
graved  on  the  smooth  side  of  the 
glass.  The  glass  plate  is  illuminated. 
On  the  left-hand  and  bottom  edges 
of  the  table  top  are  steel  scales.  By 
means  of  the  scales  and  with  the  vise 
of  the  steel  T-square  furnished  with 
the  table  the  operator  can  quickly 
make  an  accurate  layout  on  paper 
taped  to  the  surface  of  the  glass  plate 
top  of  the  table. 

Dowel  pins  are  accurately  posi- 
j  tioned  on  each  side  of  the  table  top  to 
engage  holes  in  the  register  chase, 
and  thus  provide  the  means  whereby 
negatives  positioned  over  the  layout 
will  be  transferred  to  the  vacuum 
frame,  which  has  similarly  positioned 
I  dowel  pins,  and  exposed  in  exactly 
the  same  position  on  the  sensitized 
plate. 

The  M-H  Register  Chase  is  the  link 
I  between  the  layout  table  and  the 
registering  vacuum  frame.  This  chase 
is  of  steel  and  by  means  of  dowels 
can  be  placed  in  exactly  the  same 
position  on  both  the  layout  table  and 
the  vacuum  frame.  A  sheet  of  acetate 
film  is  stretched  tightly  over  the  chase 
by  means  of  adjusting  screws.  After 
the  paper  layout  has  been  made  on 
the  layout  table  the  chase  is  positioned 
on  the  table  with  the  acetate  sheet 
i  over  and  in  contact  with  the  layout. 
The  negatives  are  then  taped  to  the 
acetate  film  in  register  with  the  lay¬ 
out  and  the  necessary  masks  appli^. 
After  the  negatives  have  been  placed 
in  position  on  the  acetate  film  of  the 
register  chase,  the  chase  is  lifted  from 
i  the  layout  table  and  placed  in  the 
'  vacuum  frame  where  the  dowel  pins 
assure  an  exact  duplication  on  the 
sensitized  plate  of  Ae  layout  made 
,  on  the  layout  table. 

Process  equipment  has  been  per¬ 
fected  and  applied  commercially 


^  Overhead  suspension  color  camera. 

lEW  forward  steos  in  nhoto  me-  relation  to  each  other  upon  driven  copy  and  lens  carriages  are 

J  ,  .  ,  ,  ^  ^  ,  the  cylinder.  In  the  new  M-H  Over-  controlled  by  push  button  system  and 

chanical  plate  making  ^e  ready  Precision  Camera,  the  full-page  register  indicators.  Lenses  are 

)r  mtrodi^tion  as  useful  aids  to  Pub-  negative  is  held  in  a  Multiple  checked  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 

ration.  Briefly,  the  new  procedure  Negative  Attachment  controlled  by  the  for  their  exact  focal  length  and  scales 
um  to  reduce  the  number  of  sep-  operator  who  works  in  the  dcirkroom  are  produced  from  these  measure- 
rate  negatives  now  being  made  for  g£  camera  and  composes  the  ments  which  permit  quick  and  ac- 

ewspaper  and  inagazine  publication  yaj-jous  images  in  their  required  place,  curate  scale  focusing  for  the  required 
ly  Rouping  the  images  in  their  re-  a  set  of  color  separation  nega-  size  image.  The  alignment  and  regis- 

pechve  positions  on  full-page  size  ^j^gg  jg  completed,  all  of  the  images  ter  of  various  color  copy  in  relation 
legauves  in  a  new  Overhead  Si^-  ^lade  from  their  respective  color  copy  to  the  sensitized  surface  provide  a 
»^ion  Composing  Camera,  and  by  gj.g  photographically  assembled  in  control  that  is  not  possible  to  obtain 
he  use  of  the  new  Photo  Imposmg  register  in  their  respective  places,  on  in  any  cameras  used  in  the  industry 
lystem,  display  type  or  other  text  full-page  size  negative.  Thus,  in  up  to  this  time. 

handling  this  group  negative,  much  The  camera  is  designed  to  meet  the 
Tu  ^  ^  time  and  labor  is  saved  in  the  produc-  requirements  of  various  known  color 

These  steps  also  apply  to  color  tion  of  four  color  pages,  and  a  greater  processes  and  such  new  processes  as 
pages  with  exact  register  for  accuracy  in  register  is  obtained.  may  be  developed  in  the  future  be- 

:am  of  the  color  plates.  Another  im-  -phe  M-H  Overhead  Suspension  cause  the  optical  and  mechanical  set- 
portant  step  is  the  measurement  of  Camera  is  organized  to  provide  greater  ups  are  based  upon  principles  cal- 
»mponent  color  values  to  produce  a  convenience  for  the  opierator.  Motor  culated  to  be  reasonably  certain  of 


Photo  imposinq  register  printing  frame. 
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or  printing  is  to  measure  the  color  in  referred  are  part  of  and  coordinated 
values,  to  know,  for  any  portion  of  with  a  series  of  new  developments  to 
the  color  copy,  the  true  component  be  introduced  in  the  near  fut\u:e. 
parts  of  yellow,  red,  blue  and  black  Huebner  Laboratories  of  New  York 
that  will  reproduce  this  color.  Know-  City  (successor  to  H.  B.  P.  Co.,  pio- 
ing  the  component  parts  it  becomes  a  neers  in  the  development  of  the  art 
relatively  simple  matter  to  duplicate  ot  photo  composing  since  1906  supply- 
these  values  in  the  several  plates  ing  photo  mechanical  equipments  to 
used  for  color  printing,  and  thereby  the  graphic  arts  industry),  are  spon- 
duplicate  in  the  finished  product,  the  sors  of  the  new  developments  above 
color  values  of  the  matter  to  be  re-  referred  to. 

produced.  Huebner  Laboratories  will  be  repre- 

F*recision  measurement  of  color  val-  sented  at  the  American  Newspaper 
ues  starts  with  this  color  analysis,  and  Publisher’s  Association  convention, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  April  20th  to  23rd,  1937,  at  the  Wal- 
color  printing,  means  are  provided  dorf-Astoria.  An  exhibit  of  the  color 
for  analysing  any  spot  of  color  to  be  reproduction  system  will  be  shown, 
reproduced,  just  as  a  chemist  analyses  together  with  enlarged  photographs 
a  chemical  product  and  determines,  camera  and  imposing  equip- 

not  onlv  the  comoonent  oarts  enter-  nient. 


New  Type  May  Be  Hung  Up 
Without  Looking 

A  new  type  stainless  steel  printe 
rule  with  “pipeorgan”  readings  i 
agate  lines  to  overcome  difficulties 


reading  equal  height  graduations  hat 


Detroit  News'  New  Units  to  Start 


Installation  of  three  rows  of  Walter 
Scott  &  Co.  extra  high  speed  Multi 
Unit  presses,  begim  early  in  March 
in  the  pressroom  of  the  Detroit  News, 

1—  The  color  to  be  reproduced  is  should  be  completed  by  May  1,  ac- 

spotted  and  measured  for  its  com-  cording  to  Sam  Johansen,  mechanical 
ponent  values.  superintendent. 

2—  The  measurements  are  recorded  The  three  octuples,  capable  of 

on  a  key  chart.  printing  at  speeds  up  to  60,000  an 

3—  Hie  values  on  the  photographer’s  hour,  will  be  swung  into  operation 

negative  or  positive  plates  are  spotted  shortly  thereafter  set  at  a  production 
and  measured.  rate  of  45,000,  the  capacity  of  the  re- 

4—  Errors  found  by  measurements  mainder  of  the  News’  battery. 

are  corrected  so  the  values  check  with  Each  twelve  unit  press  line  is 
the  measurements  recorded  on  the  key  equipped  with  three  pairs  of  folders 

and  two  extra  color  plate  cylinders. 

From  the  corrected  positives,  prints  Johansen  said.  They  are  powered  by 
are  made  directly  to  carbon  tissue  six  one-himdred  horsepower  motors 
under  the  present  methods  and  from  which  are  suspended  imdemeath  in- 
there  on  the  cylinders  are  etched  in  stead  of  moimted  on  pedestals, 
the  usual  manner.  We  will  have  more  The  new  units  replace  other  Scotts 
to  say  about  a  change  in  these  two  installed  in  1922.  All  but  one  press 
steps  later  on.  in  the  News  pressroom  are  Scotts, 

■rhe  processes  and  equipment  here-  Johansen  revealed. 


by  numbers.  component  parts  and  accurately  re¬ 

construct  the  color  with  inks  on  the 
whereby  color  printers  can  eliminate  printed  sheet,  are  about  as  follows: 
guess  work  in  retouching  color  sep¬ 
aration  negatives  and  positives  by  pre¬ 
cision  color  value  measurements. 

Color  identification  by  numbers  is 
now  a  visehil  fact.  Key  spots  in  a 
color  copy  are  compared  to  a  Color 
Atlas  which  provides  numbers  for  the 
required  component  values  to  repro¬ 
duce  any  selected  color  spot  and  ac¬ 
curately  reproduce  the  copy  in  color 
inks  on  the  press  sheet. 

Measuring  the  component  color  val¬ 
ues  of  the  color  separation  negatives 
with  a  Colorvalhuemeter  using  a 
photo  electric  cell  indicates  by  ntun- 
ber  the  exact  values  required  to  match 
the  color  copy.  With  this  equipment, 
tlie  operator  can  correct  component 
values  to  check  with  the  numbers  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Atlas,  replacing  uncer¬ 
tainty  or  guess  work  with  predeter¬ 
mined  and  satisfactory  color  results. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  printers, 
attempting  to  satisfy  increasing  de¬ 
mands  by  advertisers  for  color,  find 
that  color  printing  in  the  future  must 
do  far  more  than  print  colors.  The 
demand  now  is  for  acctu'ate  color  re¬ 
production,  in  the  fine  distinctions  be- 
twe^  the  various  color  values  in  the 
copy.  Splashes  of  color  and  mis- 
register  of  colors  are  no  longer  toler¬ 
ated. 

Ihe  problem  is  to  duplicate  in  the 
printed  advertisement  as  closely  as 
possible  the  subtle  color  values  of  the 
copy. 

Prevailing  methods  of  producing 
color  printing  are  hmdamentally  as 
ci’ude  today  as  they  were  30  years 
ago,  because  we  have  no  accurate  and 
convenient  method  of  measuring  color 
values. 

There  is  no  constancy  in  the  light- 
transmission  capacity  of  two  or  more 
photographic  negatives  and  positives 
used  for  making  printing  plates.  Deli¬ 
cate  variations  are  not  detected  by  the 
eye  when  scanning  various  monotone 
plates  and  their  respective  color  val¬ 
ues.  Tests  prove  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  human  eye  to  measme  accu¬ 
rately  without  a  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment 

The  color  printer  depends  entirely 
on  the  eye  of  the  retoucher  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  various  values  of  separate 
color  hues  needed  to  build  up  the 
final  color  on  the  printed  sheet.  There 
is  no  constancy  to  the  eye  of  the  re¬ 
toucher  from  day  to  day  and  no  two 
retouchers  see  eye  to  eye.  All  are 
guessing  at  the  component  values  of 
hues  in  colors,  and  the  final  result  is 
not  known  imtil  the  last  color  is 
printed.  Trial  proofs,  re-corrections, 
and  make-over  plates  are  printed  be- 
for  the  final  colors  are  close  enough 
to  make  a  satisfactory  reproduction. 

Obviously,  the  starting  point  in  col- 


Engrav*r  illuitrating  "blind  man' 
of  new  Gaabel  rula. 


been  developed  by  Arthur  H.  CxaebiL 
superintendent  of  photo-engraving  di¬ 
vision,  New  York  Post. 

With  inches  printed  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  on  one  side,  picas  and  agate  on 
the  other  may  be  instantly  converted 
into  inches  by  a  half  turn  of  the  ruk 
in  either  direction.  To  avoid  confu¬ 
sion  all  conversion  lines  have  bea 
left  off  the  agate  lines. 

The  rule,  24  inches  long  and 
inches  wide,  is  equipped  with  a  “blind 
man’s”  holder  permitting  it  to  be 
hung  up  without  the  worker  taking 
his  eyes  from  his  copy.  Each  rule 
bears  number  and  the  owner’s  name, 
a  record  of  which  is  kept  by  the 
manufacturer. 


used 
a  pra 
was  I 
excep 
winnc 
whos( 
was  j 


Boston  Globe  has  ordered  from  R 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  a  new  Hoe  vertical- 
typ)e  super-production  octuple  press, 
with  a  new  sup)er-production  double 
former  folder,  to  supplement  its  pres¬ 
ent  Hoe  equipment. 

This  press  will  incorporate  all  of  the 
latest  improvements,  such  as,  in¬ 
stantaneous  plate  lock-up,  pateited 
automatic  pump  system  of  ink  dis¬ 
tribution,  with  crank  shaft  ink  motioD 
drive  and  forced  feed  lubrication. 

The  press  will  be  added  to  a  Ha 
vertical-type  super-production  oc- 


trolled  automatic  tension  devices  and 
Hoe  high  speed  pasters. 

This  press,  it  was  stated,  will  be  d 
the  very  latest  in  newspaper  pres 
design  and  construction,  similar  to 
the  vertical-tjqie  super-productko 
units,  installed  in  the  Philadelphk 


The  Reporter  Printing  Co.,  pub¬ 


lishers  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.) 
Commonwealth  -  Reporter,  has  pui" 
chased  the  property  at  Western  Av¬ 
enue  and  Coxirt  Street,  as  a  site  f<» 
location  of  a  modem  publishing  hou* 
and  radio  station.  TTie  property  ex¬ 
tends  180  feet  on  Western  Avenue 
and  207'.  4  feet  on  Court  Street. 


The  Huebner  Colorvalhuemeter. 
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Two  of  Nine  Typographical  Awards  Go  to  Papers  with 
Modern  Sans  Serif  Heads  Set  Flush  at  Left — Two  Use  Color 


ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Des  Moines  Tribune 


IJIW  trends  in  newspaper  typog- 
Nraphy  won  recognition  this  week 
the  awards  in  the  seventh  an- 
nual  Exhibition 
of  Newspaper 
Typography, 
conducted  by  N. 
W.  Ayer  &  Son 
at  its  headquar- 
F  A  ters  in  Philadel- 

W  phia,  were  made 

f  tM  public. 

The  new  Fran- 
cis  Wayland 
J  Ayer  Cup,  sec- 

W  ond  of  its  kind  to 

r  be  offered  by  the 

advertising 
agency,  was  won 
by  Los  Angeles 
S  Times  with  its 

“stream  -  lined” 
make-up  which 
was  described  on 
page  V  of  Equip- 
m  e  n  t  Review 
section  of  Editor 
Th.  Ayr  Cup  I  I^lisher  last 

Sept.  12.  An¬ 
other  modern  style,  the  “tempo- 
dynamic”  make-up  of  the  Glendale 
(CaL)  News-Press  (see  Equipment 
Review  section.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
March  13, 1937,  page  III)  won  a  second 
place  in  the  division  of  medium-sized 
papers. 

In  addition,  the  growing  use  of  color 
in  newspapers  had  two  examples  in 
the  list  of  award  winners.  The  Glen¬ 
dale  paper  used  blue  ink  in  its  title 
and  in  one  first-page  headline,  while 
a  red  “ear”  appeared  in  “ 

Moines  Tribune. 

All  but  one  of  the  nine 


RIVE«S_IN  IOWA  RI&B  TO  FLOOD  UEVEL»JJ-£-* 


iMipin  Wilk  Lmfa; 


Runyon  ktennhcd 
As  Zrostlik  KiUcti 


•A  Lower  Franc? 


A  Lincoln  Battle 


THf  TMIS  rOCMI 


First  pages  of  the  winning  newspaper,  and  of  those  receiving  second  and  third 
division  in  seventh  Ayer  contest.  They  are  Los  Angeles  Times,  first  award.  Ne 

Des  Moines  Tribune,  third  award. 


Slje 


GLENDALE«NEWS.PRESS 


:»jsu*nnn_|Gtanl  EkHik  WM 

HI  NmtistiWiftUitii 
'  Steel  Dnlii(aOe«i 

-tssu^^-csau. 


Seek  Vote  On  Libr^  Bonds 
Teeimteis  Aid  Dougin  Strikanw^ 


Winners 

used  lower-case  headings  on  page  one, 
a  practice  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  considered  “modern.  “  “ 


The  one 


a  first-place 


exception,  however, 


was 


Herald, 

whose  conservative  all-cap  make-up 
was  judged  most  outstanding  for  typo¬ 
graphical  excellence  among  all  the 
newspapers  with  circulations  of  10,000 
to  50,000. 

Following  is  the  full  list  of  awards: 

More  than  50,000  circulation:  Won 
by  Los  Angeles  Times,  with  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  second,  and  Des 
Moines  Tribune  third.  The  Herald 
Tribune  is  the  permanent  holder  of 
the  first  Ayer  cup. 


Miami 


First  pages  of  dailies  in  the  10,000  to  50,000  circulation  division.  They  are  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  first;  Glendale  (Cal.)  News- 

Press,  second;  and  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  third. 


CpdCatoniat 


The  Daily,M|D|EgJournaJ 


Ijn  this  class  until  the  final  elimination 
Fere:  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News, 
Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier, 


pub- 

(Wis.) 

1  pu^ 
n  Av- 
ite  fot 
houM 
ty  e*' 

tvenue 


I'lme*  and  Trenton  Vn.°J^  Evening  pages  of  dailies  receiving  awards  in  the  less  than  10,000  circulation  class.  Th 

first;  Marquette  (Mich.)  Daily  Mining  Journal,  second;  and  Hyannis  (Mi 

Circulations  under  10,000:  Won  by  Other  newspapers  in  this  class  (N.  H.)  Daily  Monitor,  Danville  (Va.) 
i<^Il  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tribune,  which  survived  to  the  final  elimination  Register,  and  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 
^th  Marquette  (Mich.)  Daily  Mining  were:  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  The  exhibition  drew  1501  entries! 
^mal  second,  and  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Recorder,  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller,  more  than  three-fourtlis  of  all  the 
Cod  Colonial  third.  San  Pedro  (Cal.)  News-Pilot,  Concord  daily  English-language  newspapers  in 
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The  Miami  Herald’s  winning  make- 
up  in  its  class  was  typical  of  the  older- 
style  newspaper  typography,  with 

.  principal  heads  in  condensed  caps  and 

-y  V  decks  on  all  front-page  heads.  One 

i  point  of  departure  was  the  use  of  a 

non-condensed  gothic  type  in  the 
the  column, 

Cape  pointed  out  this 

week  that  the  paper  was  less  than  six 

^  ^  ,  months  old,  having  been  founded  Oct. 

_  ’T — -—4  9,  1936.  The  paper  in  general  follows 

the  lower-case  style  that  took  five  of 

.  ....  1  L •  X  iL  X  ■  -XL  Lj  A  D  XI  j  X  X  tke  nine  awards,  but  is  distinctive 

Ayer  cont..t  ,udge,  looking  over  some  of  fh.  •ntnei  w.th  H.  A.  B-Hen  pr^^  simulating 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  under  whose  auspices  the  exhibition  was  conducted.  Lett  to  ,  ,  .  .  ’  ° 

right:  Mr.  Batten,  William  A.  Kittredge,  B.  C.  Forbes  and  Arthur  Robb.  nanawritmg. 

contest,  who  spent  two  days  last  week  winners  of  the  Ayer  cup,  headed  a  Plans  New  Pressroom 

studying  the  hundreds  of  papers  from  school  of  lower-case  make-up  which 

every  state  in  the  union,  were:  B.  C.  took  five  places  in  the  contest,  includ-  The  Dover  (O.)  Reporter  has  asked 
Forb«,  publisher  of  Forbes’  Magazine  ing  all  three  places  in  the  division  for  for  bids  for  construction  of  a  new 

and  writer  on  business  topics;  Arthur  small  newspapers.  pressroom  to  be  built  this  year. 

T.  Robb  executive  editor  of  Editor  &  ■■  ta  Bk,  m 

^.“SU“"oi"i!;Sde  With  Plant  Half  Destroyed  by  Fire, 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company, 

.m  be  placed  op  public  Yancouvor  Daily  Came  Out  on  Time 

exhibition  in  the  Ayer  Galleries  in 

Phiiadelirfiia,  and  the  winning  papers  Sun's  Entire  Staff  Raliied  at  4  a.  m.  and  Pianned  Day's 
'of^plSS  SS!.V  to  Edition  While  Firemen  Still  Worked-Mechenical 
Philadelphia.  Department  Saved 

Formal  presentation  of  the  cup  and 

certificates  of  award  will  be  made  9*  IR  ;*  m  broke  out  in  ture.  The  editorial  department,  im- 

jater.  Aele^  aellle  the  Vancouver  Sun  der  Managing  Editor  G.  H.  Sallans, 

The  new  dress  of  the  Los  Angeles  building.  4:00  a.m. — Loss  $200,000.  took  possession  of  the  bindery  at 
Times,  designed  by  Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  Firemen  still  working  on  embers.  En-  desks  wedged  between  cutting  ma- 
typographic  counselor,  made  its  ap-  editorial,  business  and  advertising  chines,  die-cutters,  stitchers,  etc. 
pearance  Aug.  31  last.  Farrar  called  sections  destroyed.  11: 00  a.m. — First  Before  dawn  the  circulation  depart- 
it  "the  first  stream-lined  newspaper  in  edition  of  the  Sim  reached  the  street  ment  under  H.  F.  Gates  had  rented 
America,”  saying  it  would  be  quicker 
to  produce  and  quicker  to  read.  At 
the  time  Farrar  pointed  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  important  features  of  the 
new  style: 

1.  Modern  head  type  (Erbar  light 
with  banks  of  Metro  bold  or  News 
Gothic  condensed;  feature  heads  are 
Stymie  medium,  with  Memphis  banks) . 

2.  Modem  body  type  (Paragon  8- 
point  on  9-point  slug,  with  Paragon 
10-point  on  12-point  slug  for  impor¬ 
tant  leads  and  8-point  on  10-point 
slug  for  editorials). 

3.  Heads  flush  at  left,  eliminating 
letter  count  in  favor  of  word  count. 

4.  Head  banks  indented  at  left,  elim¬ 
inating  necessity  for  using  dashes  to 
separate  banks  in  head. 

5.  Elimination  of  all  jim-dashes, 

^s^’rurTdear  acro^’the^  column*'”^  minute,  complete  in  needed  space  in  a  nearby  building. 

6  M^e  fiex^  P“d  on  the  Sun’s  The  m^g  crew  under  Tom  Me- 


With  Plant  Half  Destroyed  by  Fire, 
Vancouver  Daily  Came  Out  on  Time 

Sun's  Entire  Staff  Raliied  at  4  a.  m.  and  Pianned  Day's 
Edition  Whiie  Firemen  Still  Worked — Mechanical 
Department  Saved 


This  is  the  wreckage 
scene  which  met  gaze 
of  Sun  staff  as  they 
rallied  to  put  paper 
out  on  time. 


on  time  to  the  minute,  complete  in  needed  space  in  a  nearby  building, 
every  detail,  published  on  the  Sun’s  The  mailing  crew  imder  Tom  Mc- 


larly  for  feature  material,  striving  to  equipment. 


adapt  magazine  technique  to  news¬ 
paper  make-up. 

The  ultra-modern  dress  of  the  Glen- 


'ery  detail,  published  on  the  Sun’s  The  mailing  crew  imder  Tom  Mc- 
vn  equipment.  Girr,  ankle-deep  in  water,  set  up 

This  amazing  feat  records  one  of  the  tables  at  one  end  of  the  press  room. 


most  dramatic  events  in  recent  news¬ 
paper  history.  Here’s  the  story: 


The  display  advertising  department 
under  George  A.  Cran  pre-empted 


me  uitra-moaern  aress  oi  me  uien-  Early  Monday  morning,  March  22,  space  in  the  job  department. 

^le  News-Press  was  aimpted  on  193^^  |jj.g  q£  unknown  origin  destroyed  The  classified  section  under  Harry 
March  1’  only  a  few  days  before  the  one-half  of  the  Vancouver  Sun’s  four-  Richardson  at  4  a.m.  got  a  furniture 
pre^il^  date  for  entries  m  the  Ayer  g^ory  building  housing  all  clerical  de-  man  out  of  bed,  rented  offices,  started 
uchibition.  So  new  was  it  that  the  partments,  the  roof  falling  in  and  the  girls  at  work  half  an  hour  earlier, 
M^ch^  4  is^e  which  (aught  the  crashing  through  two  stories.  notified  principal  advertisers  by  tele¬ 
judges  eyes  had  a  two-column  head-  adjoining  building — saved  by  phone  that  “everything  is  okay”  and 

mg  on  the  front  page  about  readers  prompt  action  of  night-shift  printers  brought  in  all  scheduled  copy  by  the 


approval  of  the  new  typography. 


page  heads,  several  of  them  with  sub-  NESS  AS  USUAL.” 


headings  of  a  few  words  in  caps,  set  The  firemen  were  still  working  in  and  the  usual  hurly-burly  of  an  edi- 


flush  at  the  left  and  above  the  princi-  the  ruined  section  of  the  plant.  torial  rixim. 

pal  line.  Space  was  cleared  in  the  mechan-  By  mid-day  CKWX  had  installed  a 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  ical  departments  to  house  the  home-  new  microphone  and  equipment  to 
the  Hartford  Courant,  both  former  less  workers  from  the  ruined  struc-  permit  continuation  of  news  broad- 


in  closing  the  fire  doors — was  un-  9: 30  deadline.  The  fire  wiped  this 


Heads  are  set  flush  at  left,  with  the  damaged  except  for  water  whicdi  put  department  clean, 
few  banks  indented  deeply.  The  one  press  out  of  commission  for  two  At  4  a.m.  Stan  Beck,  feature  editor, 
make-up  dispenses  with  column  days.  One  hour  after  the  fire  broke  was  dispatching  innumerable  wires 
rules,  indenting  each  line  one  em  at  out,  employes  of  all  departments  af-  ordering  airmailed  duplication  of  con- 
left  to  give  white  space  between  col-  fected  were  gathered  in  the  dark  tinuity  features. 

umns.  Stories  start  with  a  marker  (3;  15  a.m.)  outside  the  blazing  struc-  Sun  radio  statements  brought  the 
dot,  and  the  first  few  words  are  set  in  ture,  having  been  summoned  indi-  news  to  Vancouverites  at  breakfast 
bold-fa<».  Dashes  are  eliminated  be-  vidually  by  telephone  and  other  that  the  Sun  was  carrying  on  business 
tween  stories.  Tempo  and  Metro  type  means.  as  usual  and  that  the  paper  would 


tween  stories.  Tempo  and  Metro  type  means.  as  usual  and  that  the  paper  would 

are  used  for  heads,  with  text  in  8-  By  5  a.m.  telephone  linemen  were  continue  to  publish  all  editions  corn- 

point  Excelsior  on  9-point  slug.  installing  a  battery  of  phones  in  the  plete  without  interruption.  The  Sun’s 

Of  the  other  newspapers  in  the  list  mechanical  section.  Desks,  typewrit-  new  telephone  numbers  were  also 

of  winners,  the  most  individual  was  ers  and  other  equipment  soon  ap-  broadcast. 

the  Des  Moines  Tribune,  using  large  peared  magically.  Printed  placards  Teletype  machines  were  set  up  in 
lower-case  expanded  type  in  front-  were  posted  outside  reading  “BUSI-  the  bindery,  adding  to  the  clatter  of 


mechanical  equipment,  typewriters 


Fireman  battling  Sun  fire  at  height  of 
flames'  fury, 

casts  direct  from  the  Sun.  In  a  fn 
more  hours  a  switchboard  had  bw 
installed  and  the  Sun  reverted  to  ih 
former  general  telephone  numbo'. 

Mailing  lists  were  discovered  to  be 
merely  scorched;  firemen  lowend 
them  by  a  rope  from  the  ruins  of  the 
burned  building;  the  draw-sheet  wk 
gotten  out  on  time. 

At  11  a.m. — ^in  fact,  a  few  minutai 
ahead  of  schedule — that  day’s  bis 
edition  appeared  (ximplete  in  all  (k> 
tails.  The  exploit — typifying  the  af- 
gressive  and  progressive  spirit  of  the 
newspaper — created  an  opiniem  that 
the  fire  could  not  have  been  as  seven 
as  reported.  Thousands  visited  the 
scene  to  survey  the  ruins,  and  ^la^ 
veiled  at  how  the  newspaper  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  disaster. 

Fortunately  nearly  all  important 
business  records  were  intact  in  th 
vaults.  All  current  insertion  orden. 
mats,  stereos  and  electrotypes  wen 
saved  in  condition  for  use,  althou^ 
many  insertion  orders  were  badly 
scorched.  Advertising  correspondenn 
and  linage  records  suffered  water 
damage  and  scorching. 

The  advertising  department  suffered 
serious  loss  in  the  complete  destnx- 
tion  of  practically  all  data  in  the  re 
search  and  merchandising  division. 

Under  the  supervision  of  G.  A 
Cran,  advertising  director  and  A  E 
Middleton,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  a  start  has  already  been  made 
in  recompiling  and  assembling  a  new 
market  reference  library. 

P.  J.  Salter  is  president  of  the  Sun 
R.  E.  Cromie  (son  of  the  late  R.  J. 
Cromie,  formerly  publisher)  is  via- 
president. 

Plans  for  construction  of  a  fiv^ 
story  building  to  replace  the  structun 
destroyed  recently  by  fire  are  now 
being  prepared  for  the  Sun. 

P.  J.  Salter,  president,  said  the  new 
building  would  be  of  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  and  would  be  completely  mod¬ 
em.  It  will  house  two  newspapa 
presses,  the  business  offices  and  son* 
of  the  mechanical  equipment 

The  new  building  will  occupy 
ground  that  has  been  used  by  the 
Sun  employes  as  a  parking  lot 

New  Machines  Added 

With  the  installation  of  one  Giant 
caster,  one  type  caster  and  one  Mono¬ 
type  material  making  machine,  ^ 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  composini 
room  equipment  has  been  brought  t? 
to  date.  All  hand  set  type  used  h 
composition  of  advertisements  and  fa 
other  display  purposes,  from  14  to  W 
point  is  now  set  on  the  Monoty'P 
macdiine. 

In  addition  to  the  type  and  matew 
casting  machines,  eight  double  won 
stands  that  will  accommodate  16 
men  on  one  shift  have  been  instaEw 
Type  storage  cases  are  of  extra  depo 
which  increases  the  storage  sp»^* 
usually  provided  by  one -third. 

W.  W,  Wever  is  mechanical  super* 
intendent  and  Joseph  Burge,  f®** 
man  of  the  composing  room. 
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I 


We  have  advertised  ourselves  and  have  been  known  as 


PRINTERS  ROLLER  MAKERS 

for  more  than  sixty  years.  That  means  that  during  all  that 
time  we  have  met  the  demands  made  upon  us  and  supplied, 
and  can  now  supply  rollers  made  of  the  materials  needed  for 
the  operation  of 

FAST  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Rubber  —  Synthetic  —  Duprene  —  Manhattan 
Composition  —  Fabric  Covered —  Offset 

ALL  THESE  ARE  MADE  AND  SOLD  BY  US 

When  in  need,  order  from  BINGHAM  through  their  nearest 
factory.  They  can  supply  you.  In  the  printing  and 
newspaper  industry,  the  name  of  BINGHAM  is  synonomous 
with  ROLLERS. 


BINGHAM -MANHATTAN 

RUBBER  ROLLERS 

SAM’L  BINGHAM'S  SON  MFG.  CO 


»TUMTA 

CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 

CALLAS 


OES  MOINES 
DETROIT 
HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS 


KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NASHVILLE 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 
PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 
SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


View  of  Chicago  Herald  and  Eiaminer  department  heads  and  assistants  at  recent  superintendent.  Emanuel  Levi,  publisher,  who  presented  the  cup  shown  in  front  ol 

presentation  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  cup  to  Herald  and  Eiaminer  for  being  the  Mr.  Hudson;  McHenry  Browne,  business  manager;  E.  D.  Fulton,  former  businw 

best  printed  paper  in  the  Hearst  service  for  1936.  Seated,  left  to  right:  John  Dicbon,  manager  and  now  with  Hearst  general  management  staff;  Al  Rummel,  head  of  advtr. 

advertising  director;  Richard  Huehne,  picture  supervisor;  Carlin  French,  assistant  tising  galley;  Fred  Proctor,  composing  room;  and  W.  E.  Gibbons,  assistant  to  Mr. 

advertising  manager;  Dan  Sullivan,  composing  room  foreman;  Fred  Hudson,  mechanical  Hudson. 


Norfolk,  Ya.,  Dailies 
Build  New  Home 

Four-Story  Limestone  Structure  of 
Semi-Classic  Design — Ready 
Next  Fall 

The  handsome  new  home  of  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 
and  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  the  early  fall. 

The  building  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  newspaper  plants  between 
New  York  and  Miami  on  the  east 
coast.  The  four  story  structiu^  is 
being  built  in  semi-classic  design  with 
an  Indiana  limestone  finish  on  the 
front  and  two  sides,  llie  high  first 
floor  is  simnoimted  by  a  slightly  pro¬ 
jecting  center  motif,  flanked  by  '^o  ^  worthy  addition  to  Norfolk's  business  section  will  be  this  handsome  new  limestone 

bays  each  of  wmdows  on  either  side,  ..mUclassic  design  now  being  built  to  the  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger  Dispatch, 

each  bay  havmg  three  wmdows.  j,,;,  „y,n.,tory  building,  now  under  construction  will  house  the  Toronto 

The  building  will  be  in  two  sections  Globe  and  Mail.  It  will  be  entirely  occupied  by  the  newspaper. 


Interiype  Sales 


each  bay  havmg  three  wmdows.  in^posing  seven-story  building,  now  i 

The  building  will  be  in  two  sections  Globe  and  Mail.  It  will  be  enti 

with  the  rear  section  in  two  stories  to 
take  care  of  the  mechanical  equip- 

ment.  It  will  have  a  frontage  of  111  P^^sses  are  now  m  use  m 


feet  and  a  total  depth  of  230  feet. 
The  front  four  story  portion  measures 
75  by  111  feet,  while  the  section  hous¬ 
ing  the  mechanical  plant  will  be  106 
by  126  feet. 


the  old  building. 

The  news  departments  of  both  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  on  the  second  floor. 


Plans  New  Building 


The  News-Review  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  soon  will  start  construc- 


ing  the  mechanical  plant  will  be  106  com^sing  r^ni  on  the  ^ond  ultra-modem  building  at 

by  126  feet.  m^amc^  Moscow,  Idaho,  to  house  its  plant  and 

Hiere  will  be  four  massive  entrance  ^  Lmotyp^  vnm  22  D^Hy  News-Review. 

doors  in  a  deep  limestone  reveal  hold-  iSfrffiiJ’es^  ^Hte^^ing^de-  American 

ing  prismatic  ornamental  glass  bricks,  payment  will  occupy  space  on  both  Founders,  Inc.,  caU  for  6,000  feet 

The  mtim  _reve^  wUl  be  17  f^t  high 


SS^t  wWe  wX  a  ^ra^e  ^he  first  and  s^nd  floors  of  this  ^ant. 

r^.  ,  ,  :  a  gnu  a^ve  Executive  offices  will  be  located  on 

behind  wluch  a  loudspeak^  will  be  third  floor  along  with  the  editorial  .pL  will  Vw  of  hrirk  tilo 

concealed  for  announcements.  Those  to  occupy  offices  on  Tont'^f  LtrS  vS 

The  lobby  will  be  20  by  13  feet  in  this  floor  will  be  Col.  S.  L.  Slover,  ^  *  *  material  yet 

size  with  elevators  to  the  right  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Norfolk  a  t  : '  ,„;n 

entrance  to  the  main  stairway  to  the  Newspapers,  Inc.;  Paul  S.  Huber,  pres-  ^  thZ 

left.  The  walls  of  the  lobby  will  be  ident;F?^erick  Lewis  and  W.  i  wil-  st^^  m  the  composing  room  of  the 
of  Roman  travatine  stone,  a  light  buff  kinson,  vice-presidents;  Henry  S. 
in  color,  with  reeded  pilasters  at  the  Lewis,  secretary  and  treasurer;  Doug- 
ends  of  Kasota  stone.  On  the  walls  Jag  Gordon,  Ledger-Dispatch  editor, 
above  the  elevator  doors  and  the  and  L.  I.  Jaffee,  Virginian-Pilot  editor, 
stair  entrance  areas  will  be  reserved  William  Ginsberg,  New  York  ardii- 


Sales  to  newspapers  reported  by 
the  Intertype  Corporation  this  month 
include  a  machine  to  the  Sedolit 
(Mo.)  Times;  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk- 
shire  Eagle;  El  Monte  (Cal.)  Inde¬ 
pendent;  Detroit  News  (four);  M«- 
quite  CTex.)  Texas  Mesquiter;  South 
Whitley  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Fort  Plow 
(N.  Y.)  Free  Press  and  Mohawk  Vol¬ 
ley  Register;  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star, 
Glen  Ellyn  (Ill.)  News;  Northampton 
(Mass.)  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette 
(two);  Philadelphia  Record  (five); 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News  and  Herald; 
Payne  County  News,  Stillwater, 
Okla.;  New  York  Sun  (four);  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal-Herald  (two);  Santa 
Ana  (Cal.)  Journal;  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  (two) ;  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  (seven);  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  (four);  Memphis  Commerciid 
Appeal  (four);  Alameda  (CaL) 
Times-Star;  Woodsfield  (O.)  Repub¬ 
lican;  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Post;  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette;  Ilion  (N.  Y.) 
Sentinel;  Allegan  (Mich.)  (Gazette; 
and  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 

Film  Shows  Presses 

Motion  pictures  of  the  Philadelihia 
Record  presses  in  action  will  be  in 
eluded  in  the  R.  Hoe  and  Company 
Inc.,  movie  which  will  be  shown  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn,  in  New 
York  City  April  20-23  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Cameras  were  set  up  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  press  room  last  week  and  with 
the  aid  of  specially  installed  lights 
the  shots  were  made. 

Pictures  of  the  new  Hoe  equip¬ 
ment,  including  flying  pasters  and 
!  tensions  were  featured  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord’s  part  in  the  film. 


stair  entrance  areas  will  be  reserved 


for  murals  to  be  executed  latsr.  tect,  was  associated  with  the  local  firm 
Above  these  will  be  painted  and  dee-  of  Ferguson,  Meaking  and  Moore, 
crated  friezes  which  will  be  part  ol  architects  of  the  building, 
the  ceiling,  with  gold  leaf  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  and  the  names  of  the  two  news-  I— _|_||,  CkSfle 

papers  done  in  gold  leaf  on  a  dark  IllSIdllS  llllCv  JillIIj 
cobalt  blue  background.  Elstablished  only  about  a  year  ago. 

Two  double  swing  doors  in  the  back  the  engraving  plant  of  the  Troy 
grill  of  the  lobby  will  give  entrance  (N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers  has  been 
to  the  main  public  offices,  the  Ledger-  placed  on  a  three-shift  basis  to  pro- 
Dispatch  advertising  department  on  vide  roimd-the-clock  service  for  the 
the  ri^t,  the  Virginian-Pilot  on  the  Record,  morning,  and  Times-Record, 


B  '/jcchcstcr  Times  'Union  •'Houjtcn  'Prus Ouk  Tnbuiu  0 

^yoiLnqjtoinn  Vindicator •  CCcudandVraj 'J^emari^Mveedi  P 


To  the  rear  of  the  main  public  offices 
will  be  the  mailing  and  delivery  rooms 
with  a  large  load^  platform. 


evenmg. 

The  engraving  staff  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  one  to  three  men,  each 
on  an  S-hovur  trick,  and  the  one-man 


To  the  rear  of  the  mailing  rooms  photographic  staff  has  be«i  doubled 
will  be  the  press  rooms  where  two  with  the  addition  of  Don  McCrory  of 
Goa  sextuple  presses  and  double  New  York  City.  'Hie  other  camera- 
Scott  octl^>le  presses  will  be  installed,  man  is  Jack  Short. 


JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS 

Himpaper  Jrchitecturc  infjineenntj 


! 
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"Rolup"  System  Is 
Plated  On  Market 


has  eliminated  the  most  disagreeable  acid  resisting  ink  and  last  year  was  offices  of  writing  a  note  “here’s  an 

part  of  the  engraver’s  trade,  because  rewarded  by  having  patents  issued  to  orchid  to  you”  on  the  appearance  of 

they  are  no  longer  subjected  to  the  him  by  the  United  States  patent  office,  each  perfectly  printed  color  ad  led 

annoyance  of  the  dragon  blood  dust.  These  patents  fully  protect  the  “Rol-  to  the  decision  to  present  an  “orchid 

The  stereotypers  are  no  longer  de-  up”  system.  trophy.” 

layed  by  the  sticking  of  mats  and  the  The  “Rolup”  system  will  be  sold 


Ils/Afl  mi  The  stereotypers  are  no  longer  de-  up”  system. 

Wll  U  W1  layed  by  the  sticking  of  mats  and  the  The  “Rolup”  system  will  be  sold 

Scherer  Process  Which  Eliminates  say  the  ster^type  plates  do  under  a  license  agreement  based  on 

^  _  Di  j  j  much  longer  runs  can  monthly  fee  per  thousand  curculation. 

Die  of  Dragon  blood  Uttered  fj-oni  “Rolup”  system  cuts.  ^  • 

On  License  Basis  Deadlines  in  the  Tribune  office,  W|||f  TAlnr  JrAnhy 

„  f  have  been  advanced  and  many  last 

■nie  &herer  no  up  sys  em  or  ^(jinute  pictures  make  editions  where  The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 


New  Engraving  Plant 


elAing  half-  one  cu  as  been  p  aced  x^nder  the  old  system  they  would  Review  recently  received  the  Asso- 
on  the  marke  .  an  arrangements  or  Iqp  g  later  run.  dated  Weekly  Orchid  Trophy, 


r  I  T  I.  Waycross  (Ga.)  Joumal-Her- 

Wjnf  rolOr  TrODnY  installed  a  new  photo-en- 

•  ^  graving  department  to  permit  the 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-  daily  use  of  local  pictures  and  other 
eview  recently  received  the  Asso-  news  cuts. 

ated  Weekly  Orchid  Trophy,  In  addition  to  the  photo-engraving 


—  ,  ,  .  ,  ....V  c  Trophy,  All  auuiuuii  tu  tiic  piiutu— 

(1)1  ^  ot  K  fV,  w  ^  I-  Ernest  Scherer,  the  inventor,  who  is  awarded  for  the  greatest  number  of  department,  the  Journal-Herald  will 

CB  be  ni^de  tnrougn  t  e  Minneapo^  ^  yoimg  man,  is  superintendent  perfectly  printed  color  advertisements  maintain  its  own  photo  department 

tne  {»per  as  anno^cea.  Tribune  engraving  department  produced  during  the  year.  Installation  of  the  Standard  Photo- 

After  three  years  use  of  the  Rolup  „:i _  °  ui _ _  j  t:- _ ; _ _ .  _ _ 


Alter  im  y  lant  tvi  been  an  engraver  for  more  The  silver  emblem,  initiated  this  Engraving  Equipment  was  completed 

in  1  own  en^  g  p  ,  e  27  years.  He  is  an  earnest  stu-  year,  was  made  to  Tom  J.  Tvimer,  under  the  direction  of  J.  W.  Page  of 

Tribune  is  convincea  at  «  n^  engraver’s  art  and  is  advertising  director,  by  Everett  Hoi-  Chicago.  Pat  Patterson,  formerly  of 

process  IS  an  a  va  e  s  p  i  -  schooled  in  all  its  branches.  He  spent  man,  president  of  Associated  Weekly,  the  Ocala  (Fla.)  Morning  Banner, 

portance  in  tne  art  ot  pnoto-engrav-  ggyeral  years  developing  his  “Rolup”  A  custom  in  the  Associated  Weekly  heads  the  new  department 


— .  J  .  ■  man  years,  ne  is  an  earnest  siu- 

Wbune  is  convinced  that  th«  new  ^ent  of  the  engraver’s  art  and  is 
process  is  an  advance  step  of  vital  im-  schooled  in  all  its  branches.  He  spent 
portance  in  the  art  of  photo-engrav-  several  years  developing  his  “Rolup” 


The  basis  of  the  system  is  an  acid 
resisting  ink  which  takes  the  place 
of  dragon  blood.  While  the  process  is 
simple,  according  to  the  inventor, 
there  are  certain  instructions  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  an  intelligent  use  of  the 
■Rolup”  ink,  and  the  Tribune  is  pre¬ 
paid  to  have  representatives  of  pur¬ 
chasers  instruct^  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Mr.  Scherer  in  its  engraving 
room. 

To  begin  the  making  of  a  half  tone- 
a  lower  negative  is  made  than  is  used 
for  dragon  blood.  This  insures  a 
more  exact  reproduction  of  the  pho¬ 
tograph,  the  middle  tones  being  main- 
taLed  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
in  a  high  negative.  The  negative  is 
developed,  printed  and  the  first  bite 
taken  in  the  usual  way.  The  plate  is 
then  inked — or  rolled  up — by  means 
of  a  common  ink  roller  and  returned 
to  the  etching  machine  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  bite  taken.  The  half  tone  is  then 
washed  and  re-etched  to  snap  up  the 
whites. 

The  secret  of  the  process  lies  in 
the  consistency  of  the  ink,  which, 
while  only  covering  the  surface  of  the 
dots  when  the  ink  roller  is  applied, 
flows  with  the  action  of  the  acid,  pro¬ 
tecting  the  walls  of  the  shoulders,  so 
thtte  is  little  under  cutting.  "This 
gives  strong,  cone  shaped  supports  for 
the  dots,”  Mr.  Scherer  says. 

“Under  a  magnifying  glass  the 
wells  between  the  dots  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  having  been  drilled,  the 
wall  being  perfectly  smooth,  free  from 
dirt  and  all  apparently  the  same 
depth.  The  process  is  equally  effec¬ 
tive  with  wet  plate  or  film.” 

Half  tones  can  be  etched  in  less 
than  half  the  time  with  “Rolup”  than 
with  dragon  blood  and  at  half  the 
cost  of  materials.  ’The  only  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  install  the  system  is 
an  ink  roller  and  an  ink  plate,  it  is 
stated. 

The  engravers  using  the  “Rolup” 
system  in  the  Tribune  plant  claim  it 


pwit 

SUPERIORITY 

•  Smooth  Face 

•  Plastic 

•  Deep  Mold 

•  Qaick  Scorching 

•  Uniform  Shrinkage 

•  Durability 

•  Better  Halftones 


WOOD  FIONG  CORPORATION 


1^6  tUe^pi  oh.  tlu4.  mofi, 


every  on©  representing  a  newspaper  or  publishing  installation  of 


KEMP  Immersion  Heating  equipment.  One  of  our  publisher  ctis 


tomers  prints  three  million  papers  a  day  .  .  .  another  prints  less 


than  three  thousand.  They  both  get  the  same  kind  of  attention  at 


Kemp.  They  get  what  they  want,  or  we  break  our  necks  trying. 


And  they  get  that  attention  from  the  same  individuals. 


There's  no  second  team,  no  substitutes  in  the  Kemp  line-up 


There's  just  a  small,  closely-knit  group  of  responsible,  informed 


men  who  realize  they  can  keep  the  wheels  turning  here  only  so 


long  as  the  customers  are  happy,  and  passing  the  good  word  to 


others  who  may  become  customers. 


We  are  confident  that  any  (or  all)  of  the  publishers  now  using 
Kemp  Immersion  Melting  with  gas  for  stereotying  will  confirm 


what  we  say.  Shall  we  send  you  the  list?  Address  The  C.  M 


Kemp  Mtg.  Co.,  4QS  East  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore,  Md 
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LET'S  HAVE  MORE  LATITUDE  IN  TYPOGRAPHY 


Never  before,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  have 
such  unconventional  styles  of  make-up 
received  approval  of  the  judges  in  the 
Ayer  typographical  exhibition,  with  only  a  few 
newspapers  in  the  nation  using  the  ultra-modem 
types  and  layouts,  two  of  these  dailies  crowded 
into  the  group  of  nine  leaders,  and  one  of  them 
took  the  highest  award  of  all,  the  Francis  Way- 
land  Ayer  Cup.  Details  of  the  awards  will  be 
foimd  on  another  page. 

But  it  was  only  six  years  ago — in  1931 — that 
the  first  Ayer  exhibition  was  held.  In  that  first 
exhibition  the  five  judges,  after  long  considera¬ 
tion,  awarded  the  first  Ayer  Cup  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  their  judgment  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  other  judges  until  the  Herald 
Tribune  is  the  permanent  owner  of  that  first  cup. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  now  that  the  familiar  Herald 
Tribune  make-up  was  then  still  an  innovation — 
admired  by  many  newspapermen,  but  admired  a 
trifle  doubtfully  by  most  of  them. 


At  that  time  a  modest  number  of  newspapers 
were  using  lower-case  display  heads  in  some¬ 
what  the  same  style  as  the  Herald  Tribune’s. 
Once  the  Ayer  awards  had  been  broadcast,  there 
was  a  rush  to  adopt  this  general  style.  Not  in 
any  year  since  have  the  Ayer  judges  failed  to 
give  recognition  to  this  typography,  and  this 
year  it  appears  in  five  of  the  nine  winners. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  present  awards  will 
give  similar  impetus  to  what  we  now  term  the 
“ultra-modem”  style.  Certainly  they  should 
cause  publishers  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  sheets 
that  come  from  their  presses  day  by  day.  Per¬ 
haps  one  reason  why  the  product  lacks  excite¬ 
ment  for  the  reader  is  that  it  is  served  in  an  old- 
fashioned  form.  New  type,  new  matrices,  new 
layouts,  can  hardly  fail  to  inspire  a  freshening 
of  editorial  ideas  and  a  new  reader  interest. 

For  the  lesson  of  the  Ayer  awards  is  that 
typographical  standards  change,  and  that  type 
dress,  like  other  dress,  becomes  old-fashioned. 


Where,  for  instance,  is  the  front  page  of  jumbltd 
multi-column  heads,  all  in  capitals,  that  used  to 
be  common  a  decade  or  two  ago?  And  is  then 
coming  a  swing  away  from  the  make-up  marked 
by  heads  in  condensed  capitals? 

Turn  back,  for  a  moment,  to  the  report  of  the 
judges  in  the  first  Ayer  exhibition; 

“The  two  extremes  of  newspaper  typography  seem  ti 
be  the  gray,  even-toned,  almost  classical  ettect,  on  the  ose 
hand,  and  the  screaming  banner  and  scare-head  style  on  tlx 
other.  .  .  .  Some  newspapers  do  not  raise  their  vaica 
above  a  typographic  whisper;  others  shout  all  the  time 
.'\  sense  of  proportion  in  setting  up  the  news  of  the  dar 
would  indicate  loud-speaking  only  when  something  of  im. 
portance  is  to  be  said.  ,  .  . 

“If  one  were  to  try  to  set  up  an  empirical  standard  for 
newspaper  typography,  attractiveness  and  good  uste  wonU 
seem  to  be  the  outstanding  factors;  but  these  seem  to  folio* 
as  the  natural  result  of  the  effort  to  make  the  matter  cti; 
to  read.  All  of  which  leads  back  to  hrst  principles,  tlw 
legibility  is  the  essence  of  good  typography,  .  .  , 

“Newspaper  typography,  like  these  others  (wntiof. 
painting  and  music)  is  an  art,  and  has  a  wide  latitude  ii 
achieving  excellence.” 

Let’s  have  more  latitude  for  the  typographk 
artists. 


WiLUAM  L.  Parks,  who  for  several 
yeetrs  has  covered  Long  Island  for  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  has 
been  made  a  m«nber  of  the  sales  and 
reception  staff.  His  chief  duties  will 
be  to  conduct  visitors  through  the  big 
plant’s  Linotype  headquarters  in 
Brooklyn. 

Frank  B.  Clark  of  Jacksonville 
was  elected  president  of  the  Florida 
State  Typographical  conference  at  its 
recent  spring  session  at  Lakeland. 
Tallahassee  was  selected  for  the  Oc¬ 
tober  conference. 

Omar  Ketchum,  who  forsook  the 
printer’s  trade  to  become  mayor  of 
Topeka,  Kan.,  and  later  was  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  governor  and  last  year  was  de¬ 
feated  for  senator  by  Arthur  Capper, 
has  returned  to  the  Linotype  machine 
in  the  composing  room  of  the  Topeka 
State  Journal. 

Frank  H.  Sixlery,  veteran  Detroit 
Free  Press  printer,  and  Mrs.  Sellery 
observed  their  50th  anniversary  March 
29.  Sellery  is  a  past  master  of  Detroit 
Lodge  No.  2,  F.  &  A.  M. 


George  Barclay,  ad  man  in  thepositor,  has  gone  to  Florida  for  an 


Detroit  News  composing  room,  and 
George  B.  Irwin,  of  the  same  depart¬ 
ment,  recently  returned  after  vaca¬ 
tions  in  Florida.  William  D.  Soper, 
a  proofreader  and  one  of  the  News’ 
oldest  employes  in  point  of  service, 
and  George  Callahan,  linotype  opera¬ 
tor,  are  now  in  Florida. 

Paul  A.  Bennett,  of  the  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  will  give 
an  illustrated  talk  April  12  at  Yale 
University  Library,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Columbiad  Club  of  Connecticut  and 
by  Yale  University  Library,  on  the 
books  printed  by  New  England 
printers.  He  will  emphasize  those 
done  by  Connecticut  printers,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  “Fifty  Books”  selected 
annually  from  1927  to  1936  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 

I.  J.  Grimmer,  Buffalo  Times  corn- 


extended  vacation. 

Herman  F.  Hoogkamp,  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  composing 
room  staff,  was  acting  mayor  of  Al¬ 
bany  for  several  days  recently  during 
the  absence  of  both  Mayor  Thacher 
and  Coimcil  President  Herzog.  As 
majority  leader  of  the  board  of  aider- 
men  Hoogkamp  is  next  in  line  in  the 
city  government. 

Frank  York,  of  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Enterprise  &  Times  compos¬ 
ing  room,  is  now  a  machinist  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston. 

Elditors  and  executives  of  every 
Boston  newspaper  and  Massachusetts 
and  Boston  officials  were  among  the 
800  who  honored  Louis  Leventhal, 
now  serving  his  19th  year  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Local  259,  Newspaper  Drivers’ 
and  Distributors’  Union,  at  its  annual 
reception  and  testimonial  at  the  Hotel 


Statler  recently,  Leventhal  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  cash  gift  and  his  wife  re¬ 
ceived  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

Ralph  M.  McCullough,  secretary  of 
Seattle  Local  202,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  for  many  years,  has 
resigned,  effective  April  25,  because 
of  ill  health. 

Turner  Roark,  mechanical  dqiart- 
ment  employe  of  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  Oklahoma  City,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Okl^ma 
Typographical  Conference  March  14 
Clarence  Scott,  Bartlesville,  Okk, 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  the 
200  delegates  selected  Shawnee. 
Okla.,  for  the  next  conference,  in 
August. 

J.  O.  Hardin,  Jr.,  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  recently  received  a  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  his  right  hand  in  the  stereo¬ 
typing  department  that  necessitated 
amputation  of  three  fingers. 

Charles  F.  Leoerer,  former  Bufalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  composing 
room  foreman,  observed  his  75th 
birthday  April  1. 
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James  J.  Kenney,  61,  recently  a 
New  York  World-Telegram  compos¬ 
ing  room  copy  cutter  and  formerly 
chairman  of  the  Euentng  Tclegrom 
chapel  of  “Big  Six”  and  assistant 
foreman  of  that  newspaper’s  compos¬ 
ing  room,  died  March  26  at  his  home, 
660  Riverside  Drive.  He  was  a  can¬ 
didate  for  president  of  “Big  Six”  in 
1910.  His  wife  and  three  children 
survive. 

Philip  Polster,  79,  composing  room 
employe  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
more  than  27  years,  died  recently. 

Frank  M.  Cain,  67,  linotype  ope¬ 
rator  and  proofreader,  Indianapolis 
Star,  for  15  years,  died  recently. 

William  Boynton,  56,  shop  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Duplex  Printing  Press 
Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  died  March 
12  in  a  Battle  Creek  hospital  after  a 
short  illness.  He  had  been  with  the 
Duplex  company  32  years,  serving  as 
a  machinist  imtil  promoted  to  general 
foreman  15  years  ago.  He  became 
shop  superintendent  last  June. 

Everett  De  Lay,  73,  a  printer  on  St. 
Louis  newspapers  for  54  years,  first 
on  the  Republic  and  since  1919  on  the 
Globe-Democrat,  died  at  a  hospital 
there  recently.  A  son,  Everett  De 
Lay,  Jr.,  is  a  printer  on  the  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Orin  H.  Shaw,  50,  widely  known 
St  Louis  linotype  operator,  died  of 
pneumonia  recently  in  a  hospital 


W'bitu&lu 


there.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Missouri  State  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  since  its  organization  in 
1936,  a  member  of  the  Typographical 
Union  and  a  former  vice-president  of 
the  Missouri  Federation  of  Labor. 

Edward  T.  Lannen,  for  the  last  25 
years  a  printer  on  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Eagle,  died  March  29  at  his  home 
in  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Wesley  Ellsworth  Collins,  a  lino¬ 
type  operator  for  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  for  45  years,  died  March  20. 

James  A.  Ward,  26,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  etcher,  died  recently  at  Forest 
Hills  Hospital,  Boston. 

Michael  P.  Wall,  48,  for  the  past 
20  years  an  employe  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  composing  room,  died 
at  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital  March  25. 

James  J.  Nolan,  87,  oldest  past 
president  of  the  Franklin  Typograph¬ 
ical  Society  of  Boston  and  an  organ¬ 
izer  of  the  Massachusetts  cooperative 
bank  system,  died  March  22  at  Bos¬ 
ton  City  Hospital.  He  had  attended 
every  annual  meeting  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  society  since  being  named  presi¬ 
dent  in  1880.  He  installed  the  new 
officers  in  1933  and  was  deputy  tax 


collector  for  the  city  of  Boston  for 
terms. 

Adolph  P.  Krause,  54,  a  linotype  op¬ 
erator  on  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  since  1931,  and  formerly  with  the 
World,  American,  Times  and  the  old 
Daily  Mail,  died  March  15  after  ne 
was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack  on  a 
subway  train  while  on  his  way  to 
work  March  13. 

Fred  R.  Hemenway,  62,  proofroom 
foreman  of  the  morning  effition  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  died  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  March  11  at  his  home.  He  was 
publisher  of  the  Junction  City  (Kan.) 
Sentinel  from  1907  to  1913. 

Eugene  C.  Smith,  62,  imtil  a  few 
months  ago  superintendent  of  the 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News  print¬ 
ing  department,  died  Mardi  6  in  Au¬ 
rora,  ni.,  where  has  was  production 
superintendent  of  the  Strathmore 
Printing  Co.  He  was  formerly  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  Smith-LaSeur  Printing  Co., 
Aurora,  and  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
Aurora  Beacon,  now  the  Beacon- 
News,  Mr.  Smith  became  business 
manager.  Later  he  organized  the 
Eugene  C.  Smith  Co.,  which  became 
the  present  Strathmore  Pitting  Co. 
In  1918  he  sold  his  interest  there  and 


joined  the  Kenosha  News  Publishing 
Co.  He  was  widely  known  in  th* 
printing  industry  for  inaugurating 
printing  cost  systems  in  the  planb 
with  which  he  had  been  associated, 
his  work  winning  him  national  recog' 
nition  from  the  United  Typography  o. 
America.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
Kenosha-Racine  Typothetae  and  had 
been  its  president  for  several  terms. 
His  wife,  a  daughter  and  two  sons 
survive. 

Albert  H.  Devenport,  widely  known 
in  southern  Michigan  as  a  newspaper 
pressman  and  linotype  operator,  died 
at  his  home  in  Jackson  March  23. 

Clarence  L.  App,  52,  pressman 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  for  the  past  11 
years,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Mardi 
31  while  on  a  Chicago-Detroit  bus 
Gary,  Ind. 

Henry  J.  Gottlob,  68,  five  times 
president  of  Typographicad  Union  No 
103,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  one  of  ths 
leaders  early  in  the  century  in  th« 
movement  which  led  to  adoption  of 


eight-hour  working  day,  died 
pneumonia  April  3,  in  Irvington,  N. 
He  was  employed  in  the  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News  proofroom.  He  was  firs 
president  of  the  Allied  Printin; 
Trades  Coimcil  of  Newark. 

Joseph  M.  Quade,  79,  retired  com 
positor  who  for  many  years  was  o 
the  Volks-Zeitung,  New  York  (^<3 
died  March  3  at  his  home  in  English 
town,  N.  J. 
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Work  Progressing  on 
Toronto  Plant 

Globe  and  Mail  Building  New 
Seven-Story  Structure  as  Home 
of  Merged  Dailies 

Foundation  work  is  rapidly  being 
completed  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
home  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
to  be  known  as  the  William  H.  Wright 
Building,  named  after  the  millionaire 
mining  man  who  gave  C.  George  Mc- 
CuUagh.  president  and  publisher, 
financial  support  last  October  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  Toronto  Globe  which  later 
purchased  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Em¬ 
pire  and  consolidated  the  city’s  two 
morning  newspaper  enterprises. 

The  seven-story  structure  has  been 
designed  to  be  occupied  entirely  by 
the  newspaper  and  since  the  require¬ 
ments  of  other  tenants  did  not  need 
to  be  considered,  the  architects  have 
concentrated  their  attention  on  plan- 
mng  the  best  possible  structure  for  a 
large  metropolitan  daily. 

It  is  being  erected  in  central  down¬ 
town  district  close  to  all  centers  of 
communication  and  business  life,  at 
King  and  York  Streets,  two  blocks 
west  and  one  north  of  the  present 
Globe  Building  and  one  block  west  of 
the  former  Mail  and  Empire  Build¬ 
ing,  both  of  which  are  now  occupied 
by  the  staff  of  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Architecturally,  the  design  of  the 
building  is  in  the  modem  manner,  and 
its  future  use  has  dictated  the  so- 
called  functional  treatment  of  the  ex¬ 
terior.  One  instance  of  this  is  the 
great  stretch  of  glass  on  the  western 
face,  lighting  the  working  floors. 


Architect's  drawing  of  new  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  plant 


These  windows  will  be  107  feet  long, 
uninterrupted  by  masonry  piers  or 
colunms.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  utilization  to  the  full  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  modem  reinforced  concrete 
construction.  Another  modem  feature 
is  the  use  of  continuous  windows 
around  the  corners  of  the  upper  stor¬ 
ies.  At  the  ground-floor  level  this 
corner  will  be  rounded  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  sidewalk  congestion  on 
the  streets  at  this  point. 

The  faces  of  the  building  on  three 
sides  will  all  be  of  limestone  with  a 
base  of  polished  black  granite.  The 
main  entrance,  shown  on  the  drawing 
with  its  double  revolving  doors,  and 
the  adjoining  windows  will  all  be 
built  of  stainless  steel. 

Flanking  this  entrance  there  will  be 


some  fine-carved  stone  panels.  Be¬ 
tween  the  second-floor  windows  on 
the  south  front  there  will  be  carved 
in  the  stone  figures  representing  the 
leading  Canadian  industries,  and  two 
stories  higher  will  hang  a  large  clock 
facing  both  ways.  Over  the  rounded 
corner  will  be  a  balcony,  from  which 
speeches  may  be  made  on  election 
rights,  following  in  the  tradition  of 
the  old  buildings  of  the  newspaper. 

On  the  western  side  there  are  to  be 
great  windows  allowing  a  fine  public 
view  of  the  new  superspeed  presses 
poiu-ing  out  the  various  editions,  gen¬ 
erally  between  9: 30  p.m.  and  5: 30  a.m. 

The  building  was  designed  by 
Mathers  &  Haldenby,  who  are  the 
architects.  Anglin-Norcross  Limited 
are  the  general  contractors. 


Mirror  Renovating 
Brooklyn  Plant 

Three  Hoe  Presses  Being  Changed 
to  Print  Tabloid-Size 
Newspapers 

Work  is  now  progressing  on  the  re¬ 
novation  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  plant,  and  the  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  the  press  equipment,  taken  over 
by  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  two 
weeks  ago.  The  New  York  morning 
tabloid  leased  the  five-story  concrete 
and  steel  building  on  Atlantic  Avenue 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Avenues, 
with  three  adjacent  lots,  for  five  years 
and  bought  the  three  Hoe  presses  and 
the  stereotyping  equipment. 

The  Times-Union  was  bought  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  in  December  and  is 
now  being  printed  in  the  latter’s  plant. 
All  additional  equipment  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  desk  space  was  to  be 
sold  at  auction  April  6  by  Samuel  T. 
Freeman,  auctioneer. 

This  transaction  was  completed 
primarily  to  gain  the  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher 
of  the  Mirror,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
last  week.  “We  needed  press  equip¬ 
ment  very  badly,  because  we  are  up 
to  the  limit  of  our  equipment  here, 
^d  the  Times-Union  plant  is  located 
in  an  area  convenient  to  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  our  circulation,”  he  said. 

According  to  R.  H.  Johnson,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Mirror,  it  will 
take  about  five  weeks  to  recondition 
the  plant  and  then  it  is  planned  to 
print  about  200,000  copies  there  for 
the  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  circula¬ 
tion.  The  plan  is  to  cast  plates  in  the 
Mirror  plant  at  East  45th  Street,  Man- 


The  three  Hoe  presses  are  of  the 
balcony  imderfed  type.  One  octuple 
press  is  about  19  years  old  having 
been  in  the  old  Times-Union  plant 
before  the  new  one  was  built  in  1925. 
Another  octuple  and  double  sextuple 
were  new  at  that  time.  They  are  be¬ 
ing  overhauled,  having  been  idle  for 
about  two  months. 

Other  equipment  bought  includes  a 
9-ton  lead  pot,  two  junior  casting  ma- 
cliines  and  a  shaver. 

The  presses  on  the  main  floor  have 
to  be  converted  from  the  standard- 
sized  paper  to  the  tabloid  type  which 
is  not  a  difficult  job.  It  entails  the 
installation  of  longer  screws  and  wider 
clips,  also  an  adjustment  of  the  head 
bands,  to  take  the  smaller  tabloid 
plate.  Also,  the  folders,  the  grippers 
and  rollers  have  to  be  moved  in  to 
lake  the  smaller  sheet.  Three  slitters 
have  to  be  installed  in  place  of  two. 

The  Mirror  is  moving  its  mail  room 
from  the  main  floor  to  the  second  floor 
and  putting  conveyors  on  the  presses. 
There  is  to  be  a  spiral  chute  from  the 
mail  room  to  a  delivery  platform  now 
being  constructed  on  the  side  in  one 
of  the  adjacent  lots.  Ten  trucks  will 
be  accommodated  there.  Previously 
the  Times-Union  trucks  backed  up 
two-at-a-time  on  Atlantic  Avenue,  the 
front  of  the  building,  to  be  loaded. 
The  paper  room  and  reel  room  will  be 
in  the  basement. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  floors  are 
to  be  cleared  and  will  be  available  for 
subleasing. 

The  third  lot  at  the  rear  goes 
through  to  Pacific  Street  and  will  give 
the  plant  another  outlet  in  the  event 
of  expansion. 

The  Mirror  expects  to  employ  about 
50  men  in  that  plant.  The  pressroom 
will  take  about  25  to  30  men  and  the 


Gets  Severe  Test 


Linotype  Fates  Adopted 

Linotype  Excelsior  recently  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News;  Jackson  County  Sig¬ 
nal,  Holton,  Kan.;  Victoria  (Tex.) 
Mirror;  Victoria  (Tex.)  Advocate; 
Messenger  Press,  Oneonta,  Ala.;  De 
Kalb  Times,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ala.;  Supe¬ 
rior  (Wis.)  Journal;  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette;  Hillsboro  (O.) 
Press-Gazette;  Greensburg  (Ky.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Herald;  Amherst  (N.  S.)  News 
and  News-Sentinel;  Fort  William 
(Ont.)  Times- Journal;  Valier  (Mont.) 
Valerian;  Niles  (Cal.)  Township  Reg¬ 
ister;  Riverdale  (Cal.)  Press  Press; 
Madera  (Cal.)  Tribune  and  Mercury; 
Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press;  Hartley 
(la.)  Sentinel;  Lewis  County  Herald, 
Vanceburg,  Ky.;  Huron  County  Trib¬ 
une,  Bad  Axe,  Mich. 

Linotype  Ionic  recently  has  be«i 
adopted  by  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Daily 
Times;  DeRidder  (La.)  Enterprise; 
Lowndes  County  News,  Valdosta,  Ga.; 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital-Times;  Green 
Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette;  Madison 
County  Eagle,  Madison,  Va.;  New 
Salem  (N.  D.)  Journal;  Napa  (CaL) 
Register;  Canon  City  (Colo.)  Daily 
Record. 

Linotype  Paragon  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Colum¬ 
bian. 

Linotype  Opticon  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun;  Wood- 
ville  (Wis.)  Leader. 

ITU  President  tnvited 

Charles  P.  Howard,  president  of  the 
International  Typograii^cal  Union  and 
secretary  of  the  National  CIO,  has 
been  invited  to  attend  the  60th  semi¬ 
annual  Ohio  Typographical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Toledo,  April  10  and  11. 


Giving  its  new  Lenzart  planographic 
printing  system  its  severest  test  to 
date,  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News  included  a  16-page  motion 
picture  section  in  its  fourth  Southern 
California  Annual  edition  March  31. 
Eight  pages  were  in  Lenzart,  and  eight 
stereotype.  The  annual  section,  40 
pages  in  all,  ran  in  both  the  morning 
and  evening  paper. 

Two  imits  of  the  Walter  Scott  press 
were  used  to  turn  out  the  section, 
which  marked  the  first  time  a  double 
lead  had  been  used  with  Lenzart. 


Elrod  Installations 

Elrods  have  been  recently  installed 
by  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News; 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch;  and  Laurel 
(Miss.)  Leader-Call. 


COMPLETE 

ARCHITECTURAL 

and 

ENGINEERING  SERVICE 
for  newspaper  publishers 
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fiattan,  and  rush  them  by  motorcycle  delivery  room  about  15.  There  will 
or  subway  to  Brooklyn.  Both  plants  be  about  10  building  employes  and 
will  then  begin  printing  at  the  same  three  paper  handlers.  As  this  plant 
firne  unless  a  rush  story  demands  will  take  a  load  off  the  New  York 
quicker  action  in  New  York.  plant  trucks  are  to  be  transferred. 


you  are  contemplating 
building  a  new  plant  or  re¬ 
modeling  and  modernizing  an 
old  one,  write  us  for  descrip¬ 
tive  pamphlet  about  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  has  demonstrated  to 
publishers  that  we  are  qualified 
in  this  specialized  field. 

KRUSE  &  KLEIN— ARCHITECTS 

910  Kohl  Bldg.,  Davenport,  la. 


Stop-watch 

ACCURACY 

in  production  schedules 

is  only  possible  when 
you  eliminate  delays  in 
your  stereotyping  room. 
That’s  why  so  many 
newspapers  have  Stand¬ 
ardized  on 

MORLEY 

MATS 

They  give  deep,  sharp, 
accurate  impressions 
.vith  low  moulding  pres¬ 
sure — and  that  protects 
type  and  plates ;  pro¬ 
longs  life  of  moulding 
blankets. 

They’re  flexible — quick- 
scorching  —  and  mill- 
conditioned  to  control 
shrink. 

Samples  for  test  in  your 
own  plant  ?  Certainly ! 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
New  York  Office:  46  East  llth  Street 


/ 
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Impressive  Ceremony  In  Indianapolis 
As  Siar  Opens  New  Pressroom 

Governor  Starts  One  Section  of  Nine-Unit  Goss  Presses 
Plant  Improvements  Include  New  Mailing  Room 
and  Larger  Office  Space 

WITH  Gov.  M.  Clifford  Townsend  papers  while  distribution  work  is 
pushing  a  button  in  the  new  ing  on.  Six  conveyors,  manufactu 


pressroom  of  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
the  newspaper  formally  inaugurated 
its  new  nine-imit  Goss  printing 


Gov.  M.  Clifford  Townsond  of  Indiana, 
shown  starting  the  Indianapolis  Star's  Goss 
prass  units  at  formal  inauguration  of  now 
equipmant. 

presses  on  March  9.  The  governor 
started  one  section  of  the  presses  and 
B.  F.  Lawrence,  general  manager  of 
the  Star,  set  the  other  units  in  oper¬ 
ation,  marking  a  major  improvement 
program  of  the  Star,  which  includes 
a  new  mailing  room  and  changes  and 
enlargements  in  office  space. 

Press- starting  ceremonies  followed 
a  dinner  given  by  the  Indianapolis 
Newspaper  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  37 
at  the  Indianapolis  Athletic  Club.  A 
feature  of  the  dinner  was  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  honorary  memberships  in 
the  union  to  Gov.  Townsend  and  Mr. 
Lawrence.  More  than  100  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  many  representatives  of 
manufacturers  of  paper,  ink  and 
pressroom  equipment,  attended  the 
dinner. 

The  new  pressroom  and  mailing 
room  are  in  the  Star  Annex,  which 
has  been  completely  remodeled.  Press 
equipment  includes  a  nine-unit  in¬ 
stallation  of  high-speed,  antifriction 
Goss  presses.  Major  advantages  of 
the  new  presses  are:  (1)  Greatly  in¬ 
creased  production  capacity;  (2)  al¬ 
most  imlimited  flexibility  in  operation; 
(3)  modem  equipment  for  color 
printing;  (4)  clearer,  sharper  printing. 

Installation  of  the  new  press  units 
entailed  construction  work  that  ex¬ 
tends  into  four  floors  of  the  Star  An¬ 
nex,  in  the  Meridian  Life  Building, 
next  door  to  the  Star  building.  Re¬ 
modeling  of  the  annex  was  started 
last  September.  A  new  mailing  room, 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country,  occupies  6,849  square 
feet  of  space  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  annex. 

"Hie  Star’s  reference  library  and 
job  printing  department  will  be 
housed  on  the  third  floor.  Part  of 
the  fourth  floor  will  be  used  for  pa¬ 
per  storage.  First  floor  space  in  use 
for  the  pressroom,  electrical  control 
room  and  other  facilities  totals  5,610 
square  feet  Basement  space,  includ¬ 
ing  the  substruchire  of  the  press  and 
storage  space,  totals  4,610  square  feet. 
Total  area  of  rooms  in  the  annex  is 
27,500  square  feet 

The  new  mailing  room  permits 
stacking  of  huge  quantities  of  news¬ 


papers  while  distribution  work  is  go¬ 
ing  on.  Six  conveyors,  manufactured 
by  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
carry  the  papers  from  the  pressroom 
in  a  continuous  stream  to  the  mail¬ 
ers.  Other  equipment  includes  two 
large  tying  machines,  made  by  Sig- 
node  Steel  Strapping  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Each  machine  has  a  capacity  of 
25  tied  bundles  a  minute.  Bundles 
feed  directly  into  three  spiral  chutes, 
made  by  the  Standard  Conveyor 
Company,  St.  Paul.  The  chutes  ter¬ 
minate  on  a  long  loading  platform, 
from  which  the  bundles  are  loaded  on 
trucks  for  distribution. 

The  nine  Goss  imits,  each  printing 
16  pages,  and  three  pairs  of  folders 
insure  maximum  flexibility  in  form 
and  size  of  newspapers  produced. 
When  operated  at  maximum  capacity, 
the  nine  units  can  be  run  as  three 
separate  presses,  each  producing  40 
eight-page  papers  at  60,000  an  hour. 
Present  plans,  however,  are  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  presses  at  a  speed  of  between 
35,000  and  45,000  an  hoiur.  A.  J. 
Schultze  was  the  chief  erector  for  the 
Goss  company  in  charge  of  the  Star 
installation. 

The  electrical  control  board  in  the 


Viaw  of  new  Gou  nine-unit  press  instelled  in  Star  pressroom. 

Folder  On  Lilt  Trucks  PlanI  Brings  $141,000 


A  new,  small,  colored  folder  No.  322 
on  lift  truck  platforms  and  lift  trucks, 
which  the  manufactxirer  claims  is  thq 
most  economical  method  of  interior 
transportation  of  goods,  materials  and 
products,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Lewis-Shepard  Company,  Materials- 
Handling  Elquipment  Engineers,  267 
Walnut  street,  Watertown  (Boston), 
Mass. 


Part  of  the  new  mailing  room  in  Indianapolis  Star's  new  annex. 


pressroom  occupies  space  13  by  44 
feet.  The  board  is  the  product  of  the 
Cline  Electric  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago.  With  the  control  sys¬ 
tem  installed,  any  combination  of 
units  can  be  used  for  delivery  of  pa¬ 
pers  through  folders,  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  all  nine  printing  units.  The 
system  includes  72  motors,  90  con¬ 
trol  stations,  387  push  buttons. 

Engraved  300  Inches 

Three  hcmdred  column  inches  of 
engraving  passed  through  its  “one- 
man”  engraving  plant  when  the  Altus 
(Okla.)  Times-Democrat  on  March  21 
issued  two  special  editions.  The  first 
running  10  pages  was  devoted  to  the 
(jeorge  C.  Wright  Liunber  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  single  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  building  material  and  fm- 
nishing  concern  carried  in  the  state. 
The  second  edition  running  8  pages 
was  devoted  to  fashions. 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  April  6 — Idle  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  the  Troy  Times  building 
was  sold  recently  for  $141,000  to  Jacob 
and  I.  J.  Weinstein,  real  estate  brok¬ 
ers.  A  business  development  it 
planned.  The  Times  was  merged  with 
the  Record  Newspapers  some  time 
ago.  Surrogate’s  coiu-t  this  week  au¬ 
thorized  sale  of  the  property  by  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  the  estate  of  flie  late  Alice 
E.  Francis. 

The  executors  are  William  H.  An¬ 
derson,  last  editor  of  the  Times,  and 
Marshall  H.  Duston. 

Higher  Scale  Asked 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  April  6 — In  negotiadoni 
for  a  new  contract  with  newspaper 
plants,  Troy  Typographical  Union  his 
submitted  demands  for  increased  pay 
and  reduced  hours.  The  proffered 
scale  would  establish  a  weekly  wage 
of  $48,  the  same  as  in  pre-depression 
days,  but  would  cut  the  workweek  to 
37  hoiurs. 

The  present  rate  is  $41.50  for  40 
hours.  Night  workers  are  asking 
$52. 

Ludlow  Installalions 

Ludlows  have  been  recently  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch 
(2);  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 
(2);  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus;  Red 
Bank  (N.  J.)  Standard;  Waltham 
(Mass.)  News-Tribune;  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Herald;  and  Webster 
(Mass.)  Times. 


Inlertype  Broadsides 

The  Intertype  Corporation  is  using 
large  broadsides,  24x36,  to  tell  the 
story  of  its  new  series  of  streamlined 
machines.  Big  pictures  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  models  are  reproduced,  and  in 
one  folder  35  details  of  various  mech¬ 
anisms  are  shown,  together  with  a 
complete  list  of  the  “101  features”  of 
the  new  machines.  Close-ups  of  the 
new-style  wide  base,  hinged  front 
covers,  two-letter  24-point  matrices 
and  many  other  featcures  are  brought 
out  prominently.  Copies  of  these 
broadsides  are  obtainable  from  any 
Intertype  office. 

Adding  Three  Items 

The  Polish  Everybody’s  Daily,  Buf¬ 
falo,  is  adding  a  Blue  Streak  Linotype, 
a  Goss  flat  cast  shaver,  and  an  A.TJ. 
ink  drying  machine,  F.  B.  Rogger, 
business  manager,  annoimced  recently. 


SUPERIORITY 

•  Smooth  Face 

•  Plastic 

•  Deep  Mold 

•  Quick  Scorching 

•  Uniform  Shrinkage 

•  Durability 

•  Better  Halftones 
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I  Arguments  Are  Out  Adopts  8*ColumnS, 

Time  Clocks  End  Squabbles  on  ■ 

Toledo  Blede  DlOPS  RUlOS 

There  is  now  no  chance  for  an  argu-  ” 

ment  between  the  composing  room  and  Clovis  (N.  M.)  News-Journal  Pre- 
the  copydesk  in  the  Toledo  Blade  of-  viously  Revised  Head  Style — 
fice-at  least,  not  over  the  troubles  ^  Left 

that  usually  cause  such  arguments.  ’ 

Some  time  ago  time  clocks  were  in-  with  its  issue  of  March  22,  the 
stalled  at  both  ends  of  the  pneu-  Clovis  (N.  M.)  Evening  News-Journal 
matic  tube  that  carries  copy  from  the  changed  its  make-up  from  seven  col- 
editorial  copydesk  to  the  composing  umns  to  eight  columns.  It  was  an- 
room  copycutter.  Every  piece  of  copy  nounced  that  the  change  entailed  an 
must  be  stamped  at  both  ends  of  the  expense  of  approximately  $20,000  but 
tube,  thus  eliminating  any  passing  that  it  allows  14  per  cent  more  room 
the  buck  about  late  copy.  for  news  matter,  local  and  national. 

Recently  several  errors  crept  into  as  well  as  pictures  and  other  features, 
the  paper  and  although  the  editorial  ^  previously,  the  News- 

department  blamed  them  oii  ihe  proof  eliminated  column  rules  from 

desk,  the  compositors  insisted  they  the  paper  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
were  caused  by  illegible  witmg  on  Ae  vised  its  head  style.  The  only  rules 
part  of  copyreaders.  So  to  settle  that  annearinB  in  the  naner  are  cut-ofiE 


Knurled  Chases  Take 
Out  Stretch 


Moisture  Content  Reduced  With¬ 
out  Affecting  Shrinkage  in  f 
Oklahoma  Development  ' 

Hjc  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
loMt  for  several  months  now  has 
ecD  successfully  using  type-high 
knurled  -  face 
chases,  side 
sticks  and  foot 
sticks,  which  has 
resulted  in  tak- 
ing  the  stretch 
^  out  of  dry  mats 

■  and  allowing  re- 
S  duction  of  mois- 
^  ture  content 
without  affecting 
lH  shrinkage. 

This 


mnova- 

tion  was  devel-  ing  sheet.  We  set  and  fit  the  pouring 
E.  L  Hodakinson  Elmer  sheet  the  same  on  the  knurled  mats 

L.  Hodgkinson,  as  we  do  on  the  smooth  mats,  that  is, 
stereotype  foreman,  in  collaboration  down  close  to  the  bolster, 
with  W.  J.  Phillips,  mechanical  super-  “No  changes  have  been  necessary 
intendent  for  the  Oklahoman  and  on  the  autoplate  on  account  of  the 

Times.  .050  groove.  We  are  using  50  of  the 

Hw  accompanying  illustration  is  a  knurled  chases  and  60  of  the  old,  .100- 
reproduction  of  a  portion  of  the  chase,  bolster-groove,  smooth  chases.  They 
Ihe  depth  of  the  knurling,  Hodgkin-  both  cast  in  the  autoplate  machine 
scm  explained,  is  equal  to  the  average  without  any  trouble, 
depth  of  the  bowls  and  small  type.  “As  we  get  the  same  resistance  to 
The  side  bolster  grooves,  which  are  the  mat  on  the  chase  frame  as  on  the 
not  visible  in  the  cut,  are  V4  inch  type,  we  get  no  stretch  on  the  mat  as 

wide  by  .050  inch  deep.  Head  and  foot  on  a  type-high  smooth  chase,”  Hodg- 

bolsters  are  %  inch  wide  by  .050  kinson  explained, 
deep.  The  .050  bolster  groove  and  the  .918 

Trouble  had  been  experienced  with  (type  high)  chase  keep  the  edge  or 
edges  on  the  plates.  The  chases  which  outside  letters  from  being  high  on  the 

plate.  The  kmurled  chase  eliminates 
the  high  edge  which  wears  out  press 
'  ^  -V,  blankets  and  prints  black  so  badly 


the  reader  can  not  tell  a  figure  three 
from  a  figure  eight  on  the  small  t3rpe 
pages  as  markets  and  classifieds. 

“On  the  day  we  started  to  use  the 
new  chases  Mr.  Phillips  wanted  to 
print  a  %  inch  longer  page,”  Hodg- 
kinson  said,  “and  I  had  trouble  with 
1:  ^  pull-downs  on  heads  and  tails.  But  I 

found  that  it  was  not  caused  by  the 
knurled  chases,  for  the  smooth  chases 
caused  pull-downs  as  well.  The  type, 
we  foimd,  was  too  close  to  the  bolster 
strips.  We  had  to  take  off  6  points 
of  the  Vi  inch  and  our  trouble  was 
over.  We  now  are  printing  a  longer 
page  than  we  were  able  to  with  the 
old  chases,”  Hodgkinson  said  in  con¬ 
clusion. 

were  old  and  worn  were  all  lower  11  • 

than  type  high,  investigation  disclosed.  I  inOtVDfi  tnStdlmtlOnS 
New  chases,  therefore,  were  decided  IlIJiailOIIVIIA 

upon  and  afforded  an  opportimity  to  Linotypes  recently  have  been  in- 
experiment  with  the  knurling  feature,  stalled  by  the  Cocke  County  Tribune, 
A  knurled  chase  was  made  from  Newport,  Tenn.;  Cleveland  Shopping 
stereotype  metal  at  first.  This  ex-  News;  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City, 
perimental  chase  proved  conclusively  Utah;  Hubbard  (Tex.)  News;  Homer 
that  the  knvurling  was  desirable.  Al-  (La.)  News;  Lewis  County  Herald, 
though  the  stereotype  metal  chase  did  Vanceburg,  Ky.;  Riverside  (Cal.) 
not  last  very  long  it  had  proved  the  News;  Sumter  (S.  C.)  Herald;  Chi- 
i^a  was  worth  adopting  and  fifty  cage  Daily  Times  (two);  Iowa  City 
single  page  chases  and  foxir-double  (la.)  Press-Citizen;  Madison  (Va.) 
truck  knurled-face  chases  were  made  Eagle;  Monrovia  (Cal.)  News-Post; 
to  order  and  are  now  in  daily  ser-  Oxford  (O.)  Press;  Murray  Herald, 
vice,  Hodgkinson  told  an  Editor  &  Chatsworth,  Ga.;  Tri-City  Weekly 
Pctusher  correspondent.  Labor  Review,  Rock  Island,  Ill.;  Ada 

On  the  whole,”  said  Phillips,  “we  (Okla.)  Evening  News;  Perry  (Okla.) 
are  well  pleased  with  the  new  set-up  Journal;  Le  Bien  Priblic,  Three  Rivers, 
except  that  we  have  had  to  use  some  Quebec, 
of  the  old  smooth-faced  chases  from 

tune  to  time  on  the  larger  editions.  Rina  \|raa|(C  Arl(|0f| 

But  we  have  experienced  no  trouble 

v^tever  from  our  use  of  the  knurled  W.  J.  Phillips,  mechanical  superin- 

tendent  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Hodgkinson  claimed  that  the  new  Times,  Oklahoma  City,  recently  in¬ 
cases  have  enabled  him  to  reduce  stalled  two  new  Mergenthaler  Blue 
the  moisture  content  of  the  mat  with-  Streak  linotypes  for  the  ad  room.  One 
out  affecting  the  shrinkage.  “These  is  a  Model  14  and  the  other  a  Model 
new  chases  take  the  stretch  out  of  dry  28,  both  casting  slugs  up  to  36  point, 
"^ts,  he  said.  A  resurfacing  machine  for  Ludlow 

•  experienced  no  trouble  line  casting  machines  also  was  in- 

^th  metal  running  behind  the  pour-  stalled  recently. 


House  Battles 
For  Bigger  Tag 
Agent  Pie  Cut 


Senate  VotCT  Indorsement  ol  Roosevelt 
Ciourt  Chanfsr;  Money  Bilk  Face  SUsh. 


For  occupancy  in  April  after  re¬ 
modeling,  the  Wynne  (Ark.)  Star- 
Progress  has  purchased  the  former 
post  office  building  in  that  city.  It 
will  be  reconstructed  and  equipped 
for  newspaper  publishing.  Donald 
Murray  is  publisher. 


"HxfTAickA 


A  miter  may  be  cut  every  three 
seconds directfrom  strip  materi¬ 
al  on  the  Rouse  Vertical  Rotary 
Miterer,  without  special  oper¬ 
ator  or  trick  arrangements. 

This  normal  speed  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  possible  because  of 
an  exclusive,  patented  Rouse 
feature  that  automatically 
clamps  strips  during  the  cut¬ 
ting  operation. 

OheruAJL  VERTICAL 
ROTARY  MITERER 

will  make  perfectly  joining  cor¬ 
ners  on  pieces  as  short  as  6 
points  or  as  long  as  144  picas. 
Brass  or  metal  rule  up  to  24 
points  thick  may  be  cut. 

Write  today  for  fully  illustrated 
circular  and  prices. 


DCPeiVDABte 
UNIFORM , 


Certified 

DRV  MATS 


Reduce  pressure  in 
molding,  save  time  in 
scorching  and  cast  with 
less  heat.  Reliable  for 
every  dry  mat  need. 

k  CERTinED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
MADISON  AVE.NUI  Nrr  YORK.  N.  V. 

MADE  IN  TUC  V.S.A. 


ARTHUR  H.  GAEBEL 

75  WEST  STREET  —  NEW  YOB»j 
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New  Cincinnati  Instailafion  I 


Representing  Linotype 

Cliff  C.  Holy,  known  in  the  midd. 
west  as  an  expert  linotype  machink 


Etched  by  Secret  Process  and 
Blocked — Printing  Results 
Discussed 

By  S.  H.  Silver  mM 

President,  Cellograph  Corporation 
of  America,  San  Francisco 

The  successful  use  of  an  entirely 
new  type  of  halftone,  the  Cellograph, 
has  attracted  wide  attention  through- 
out  the  printing  industry  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Heretofore  the  conventional  method 
of  manufacturing  halftone  printing 
plates  has  been  by  the  photo-engrav- 
ing  process  on  metal,  necessitating 
various  tedious  processes  by  highly 
skilled  artisans.  In  the  Cellograph  |H 
process  these  are  eliminated  and  the  ^  19 
element  of  human  skill  has  been  re-  ^ 
placed  by  the  substitution  of  photo- 
graphic  and  chemical  reactions. 

The  material  used  is  cellulose  which 
has  been  coated  with  a  light-sensitized  ' 
emulsion.  The  cellulose  is  coated  in 
large  quantities  at  a  time  and  can  be 
kept  in  stock  for  two  years  without 
deterioration  and  thus  is  always  ready  - 
for  use,  and,  due  to  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  cut,  can  be  used  in  ^ 
any  size  desired.  Since  the  cellulose 
treated  in  this  manner  is  not  perish-  ^  ^ 
able,  the  need  of  constantly  making  A 
new  emulsion  and  coating  copper  .  > 
plates  individually  is  obviated.  Like- 
wise  the  high  cost  of  copper  is  elimi-  ^ 
nated.  ^ 

To  make  a  Cellograph  plate,  a  screen  K 
negative  of  the  given  subject  is  first  ^ 
made.  The  negative  is  locked  in  a  ^  " 
vacuum  printing  frame  with  the  emul- 
sion  side  of  the  negative  against  the  Un 
emulsion  side  of  the  Cellograph  mate- 
rial  The  negative  and  film  are  then 
exposed  to  light  for  a  few  seconds.  Will 
After  exposure  the  Cellograph  plate 
is  developed,  fixed  and  hardened  in 
special  chemical  baths  in  much  the  T” 
same  way  that  photographic  films  are  J 
developed  and  fixed.  The  chemicals  osil 
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Elkhart  and  St.  Joseph  counties.  He 
headquarters  are  at  the  Pantlined  Ho¬ 
tel,  Grand  Rapids. 

Mr.  Streit,  who  was  born  in  Indiana- 
polis  and  learned  the  printing  trade 
there,  later  served  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties  with  the  Central  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  the  William  B.  Burford  PrintiEf 
Company,  and  the  Mail  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  all  of  Indianapolis. 


The  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  has  pur¬ 
chased  additional  land  adjacent  to  its 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
pressroom  to  house  a  new  Scoti 


rint  all  page  sizes  up  to  and  includ-  has  picked  up  to  such  an  extent  that 
ig  seven  roll  runs.  additional  presses  are  needed  to  take 

_  care  of  it. 

nnvvillp  Fvnancinn  building  wm  be  a  three- 

JlUAvlllv  LA|IOIIjlUII  story  structure.  The  two  lower  floors 

Expansion  of  the  Knoxville  (Term.)  will  be  used  to  house  the  new  press 
jurnal  continues  with  the  installa-  TTie  upper  floor  will  be  used  for 
on  of  an  engraving  plant  under  the  business  and  editorial  offices,  "nic 
irection  of  Alfred  E.  Krenkel,  for-  building  will  also  house  a  new  and 
lerly  with  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  rnodernized  photo-engraving  plant 


•  Smooth  Face 

•  Plastic 

•  Deep  Mold 

•  Quick  Scorching 

e  Uniform  Shrinkage 

•  Durability 

•  Better  Halftones 


NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES  are. 
MERCILESSi 

But —  M 

WE  CAN  m 
TAKE  m 


50  Years  on  Daily 


The  Iowa  Daily  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  will  have  its 
eleventh  annual  meeting  at  Iowa  City, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  21  and  22, 
it  has  been  announced  by  Ed.  C. 
Funk,  president 

The  conference  will  be  held  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  Iowa  City  Press- 
Citizen’s  new  building,  which  will  be 
completed  this  spring. 

The  meeting  originally  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  June  7  and  8,  but  because  of 
a  conflict  with  the  dates  of  the 
ANPA  Newspaper  Mechanical  con¬ 
ference  the  later  time  was  set. 

This  will  be  the  first  conference 
since  pressroom  and  stereotype  exec¬ 
utives  have  joined  the  association, 
which  formerly  was  the  Iowa  Daily 
Newspaper  Composing  Room  Execu¬ 
tives.  “ 


TTie  name  was  changed  at  the 
meeting  here 
This  year’s  program 
subjects  by  leading  authorities 
three  branches.  Machinists  in  charge 

M.cha.l  Edward  Ford  ^lyg  ^d  type  castog  mac^es  also 

are  mvited.  As  m  the  past,  the  ques- 
’  years  service  on  one  news-  tion  box  will  be  a  featured  part  of 
sr  was  recently  rounded  out  by  the  program.  Anyone  attending  is  in- 
i  EJdward  Ford  of  the  compos-  vited  to  bring  as  many  questions  as 
m  of  the  Montgomery  Adver-  he  may  wish,  and  these  will  be 
dabama’s  second  oldest  news-  brought  up  for  discussion  on  the  floor. 
When  Colonel  Ford  (nobody  The  officers  this  year  are:  Ed.  C. 
where  he  got  the  title)  went  Fimk,  Waterloo  Daily  Courier,  presi- 
le  newspaper  at  the  age  of  18  dent;  Guy  Chappell,  Iowa  City  Press- 
ype  was  set  by  hand,  the  paper  Citizen,  vice  -  president,  and  Paul 
on  a  flat-bed  press  operated  Kamler,  Clinton  Herald,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Emergency  Power  Plant 


HERE  is  a  showing 
of  the  18  point  size 
of  Linotype  T extype 
in  combination  with 
Italic.  Modern  man 


RAPID  ROLLER 
COMPANY 


The  National  Printing  and  Allied  XN  VV  X 
Industries  Exposition  will  be  held  at  ^  -  _ 

the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  from  June  12  1^^011  It O 

to  20.  This  will  be  the  first  national  VXX  LO 

show  of  the  printing  industry  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  since  1922. 

■flie  Chicago  Graphic  Arts  Federa-  COmDOSinO  ROOm  SUDer 
t«»  is  cooperating  in  promoting  the  I*  3  H 

exhibit,  which  is  designed  to  interpret  C.  V.  Lancaster  has  succeeded  T.  R. 
printers,  advertisers  and  business  Darst  as  superintendent  of  the  San 
®en  with  displays  of  machinery  and  Antonio  Light  composing  room.  Darst 
l*oducts  used  in  all  types  of  printing  chose  to  return  to  his  former  position 
engraving.  on  make-up. 


DAVID  M.  RAPPORT,  President 

Federal  at  Twenty-Sixth  Street 
CHICAGO 


^MR»De  LI  N  OTYPE 

OF  THE  9  PRIZE  WINNERS 
IN  THE  AYER  AWARDS 

8  of  the  9 

USE  LINOTYPE  LEGIBILITY  GROUP  EACES 

Linotype  Ionic  No.  5 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  HORNELL  TRIBUNE 
HARTEORD  COURANT  CAPE  COD  COLONIAL 

Linotype  Paragon 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  MIAMI  HERALD 


Linotype  Excelsior 


Linotype  Opticon 


GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS 


MARQUETTE  MINING  JOURNAL 


THE  MODERN  TREND.  Typographic  conserva¬ 
tives  may  view  with  alarm  .  .  .  typographic  re¬ 
formers  will  acclaim  this  year’s  honor-list.  En¬ 
couragement  to  fresh  experiment  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  awards  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Glendale  News-Press,  both  papers  being  among 
the  first  to  adopt  the  dynamic  type  of  head.  This 
style  of  make-up  is  characterized  by  the  main 
deck  of  irregular  lines,  flush  to  the  left;  with  a 
single,  indented  second  deck. 


First  introduced  in  the  Linotype  News,  the  dy¬ 
namic  head  has  been  studied  with  keen  interest. 
It  has  much  to  recommend  it  in  its  clarity',  sim¬ 
plicity  and  ease  of  writing.  Perhaps  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  trend.  Perhaps  it  will  lead  to 
the  development  of  something  still  better.  At  any 
rate,  this  year’s  Ayer  Awards  clearly  indicate  a 
tendency'  to  break  away  from  conventional  stand¬ 
ards  and  to  seek  a  form  of  typographic  expres¬ 
sion  that  is  faster,  freer,  modern. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

New  York  City'  •  San  Francisco  •  Chicago  •  New  Orleans  •  Canadian  Linotype, 
Limited,  Toronto,  Canada  ■  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


SET  IN  A-P-L  AND  LINOTYPE  OARAMOND  BOLD  NO.  3 


